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‘* They were riding so close together that they looked like a single sun-spot."’ 
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A Game of Hearts 


By Harry Irving Greene 


This is how Alfalfa, Cheyenne Red and 

got whipsawed and double-crossed in a 
heart game. We three were working a 
get-rich-quick scheme at thirty a month, 
nursing steers on Burroughs’ hundred- 
acre lawn up in the grass country, when 
one day the old pirate came out on the 
porch and began to holler. At his first 
velp Old Safety, the busted-up and 
broken-down brood mare in the paddock, 
flattened her ears and humped herself 
together until the knobs along her spine 
stuck out like the teeth of a circular-saw. 
Old Safety had been foaled somewhere 
back in the dark ages, and ordinarily was 
about as excitable as a steam-roller, but 
Burroughs’ voice never failed to give her 
neurasthenia, and fray her nerves to a 
frazzle. Not strange either. Burroughs 
could knock the solar plexus out of a jack 
rabbit at a hundred yards by his power of 
expression alone, and Alfalfa swears he’s 
seen him open a can of sardines just by 
yelling at it. On this occasion he was 
addressing me personally. 

“and you leather up them blank 
trot horses and go and get her.” 

I threw the saddle over the barn and 
went inside, profane-minded and mur- 
derous. One of Burroughs’ female kin 
had served him with a written notice that 
she was coming out to visit the ranch, and 
of course he picked me out to go to Banner 
and round her in. I began imagining that 
fifteen-mile conjunctive trip with a down- 
east school-marm over a rutty prairie road 
in a buckboard that had the locomotor 
ataxia. 

‘All right,” I thought. “Tl go and 
get your female kin for you quick enough. 
And furthermore I’ll rope her and gag- 


bit her and sink her in a bag and drag her 
all the way home through six inches of 
dust and sheer deviltry.” So I harnessed 
those ponies and kept them two-step- 
ping all the way in to Banner. 

The last time I had been in town I had 
hitched them to the depot and they had 
dragged it half-way across Prohibition 
Desert, and then it had been up to me to 
push it back to town on a wheelbarrow. 
Therefore this time I took no chances, 
but anchored them so that their only hope 
lay in pulling the State of Wyoming out 
of the Union by the grub roots. Then I 
went over to the Oasis. Curley saw me 
coming and set a glass bathtub on top of 
the bar, and I filled it. Every two months, 
regular as homicide, Curley takes a hypo- 
dermic and shoots himself full of repent- 
ance, and for the next few weeks keeps the 
air humid with camp-meeting maxims and 
misquoted scriptures. Then just as reg- 
ularly he shoots the social chutes and lands 
back among the goats as head chemist 
of the Oasis. Curley is somewhat of an 
amateur physiognomist, and on this occa- 
sion he took one look at my face and then 
laid the ice pick where it would be 
handy. 

‘“‘Smallpox?” he asked, backing away 
a bit. What I said scared the flies off the 
free lunch as I told him about the school- 
marm. 

“Oh, cheerrup,” he said hopefully. 
“Maybe she’ll turn out to be a good- 
looker after all.” Curley is optimistic by 
nature. 

“Good-looker!” I replied scornfully. 
‘“‘She’s a hundred years old and, as if that 
wasn’t enough, she has a face like a totem 
pole and a voice like the G string of a 
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Come down to the depot and help 


fiddle. 
me see her.”’ 

Curley unbuttoned his apron and put it 
in the ice box alongside his hymn-book. 
‘All right,” he said, ‘I’m expecting a 
relative in on the train myself.” So we 
went down to the depot together. 

Three or four passengers got out of the 
coach, but the only one I had eyes for was 
the female. And she was as wrinkled as 
the palm of your hand. 

“There’s my school-marm,” said I 
weakly, falling up against Curley. But he 
only jerked away and stood glaring at me. 

‘‘School-marm, you dog-featured utter 
you for that. 


And I'll be 


degenerate! I'll poison 


That lady is my mother.” 


‘*'There’s my schoolmarm.’’ 
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hanged if he didn’t go up to her and kiss 
her as promiscuously as if he liked it. 
That’s the kind of luck I play in fourteen 
days out of every fortnight. 

The car door opened again, and out 
came a girl that for pure good looks would 
have made the queen of a magazine ad- 
vertisement look like a floor mop beside 
a French pompon. Not an hour over 
twenty, red, white and blue, she could 
have walked from one end of Wyoming to 
the other on the necks of its male popula- 
tion. For the red was in her lips, the blue 
in her eyes, and the white glistened like 
mint silver underneath the lace lattice- 
work of her throat and forearms. Up 
she came to the buckboard with a smile 
that made that western sun look like an 
ink blot on a piece of white paper. 

“Are you going to drive me over to 
Uncle Burroughs’?” she asked. Out of 
my forehead the nectar began to pop like 
dewdrops on a sunburnt lily as I fumbled 
and misdealt my vocabulary. At the 
end of my stutterings I held out my hand 
to help her, but she only dodged it and 
was sitting on the seat smiling down at 
me while I was still shaking hands with 
the atmosphere. I had always thought 
I knew the rudiments of sparring, but the 
way she feinted me into a knot made me 
look like a Chinaman at a Clan-na-gael 
pic nic. 

I climbed in after her and as soon as I 
picked up the lines those trot horses laid 
back their ears and began to kangaroo. 
About every third jump the wheels would 
strike a prairie protuberance, and for the 
next few seconds that buckboard became 
transformed into a dirigible airship. The 
first flight was approximately a hundred 
yards, and when it alighted it was with a 
crash of ruptured wheel spokes and a 
click of the school-marm’s molars. The 
red of her lips was like the crimson of a 
sunset at sea, and her cheeks were flying 
colors that would have made a peach look 
like a potato. A bunch of hair had got 
loose and was snapping behind her ears 
in a streamer of burnished sunlight, only 
don’t you-think you’ll ever see any sun- 
light like Edith Burroughs’ hair. In some 
lights I’ve seen it match the opal on her 
third finger, and then again—but what’s 
the use of trying? 

















About that time we hit 
another eminence and I hung 
on hard. When we reached 
terra firma she spoke for the 
first time since those ponies 
had aimed their noses at the 
home oat-box. “My!” she 
said with a little laugh, ‘“‘ My, 
but you must be in a dread- 
ful hurry!” I looked around 
at her. 

“Hurry! I was beginning 
to be afraid you’d think we 
had chartered a couple of 
hearse horses to take you out 
to the old homestead.” For 
a second or two she _ bored 
me through with those steady 
blue eyes of hers, and though 
I looked my innocentest I 
knew that she read me like 
a handbill. 

‘Of course I was only mak 
ing fun of you,” she went 
on soberly. ‘‘But, you see, 
I have been so accustomed to 
driving after livery horses 
that it did seem as if we 
dragged awfully when we hit 
those high places.”’ She tried 
to corral a handful of that 
snapping sunlight back of her 
ears, but it only laughed at 
her between her fingers. I 
pointed to the southwest. 

‘See those clouds? Well, 
that means that this circum- 
ambient atmosphere is going 
to be clogged with wind in 
about five minutes, and be 
hind it will be a_ thunder- 
storm that will back it up to 
the sky ceiling. Now, there’s 
a deserted ranch house over by those 
cottonwoods, and it seems to me it 
wouldn’t be bad practice to cover up 
there until the weather gets over being 
unduly excited. Mind hurrying just 
a bit?” 

She shut her teeth and sunk her fingers 
in the woodwork. ‘No, I’ve looped the 
loop.” And with that I let out a screech, 
and those ponies flattened themselves out 
until their bellies plowed furrows in the 
prairié. It was a good two miles to the 
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‘* Not an hour over twenty.’’ 


cottonwoods, and we made it in a scant 
two minutes. 

I tied the team and she and I went 
inside. There was an old rocking-chair 
in a corner, and she took it while I orna- 
mented a window sill. Outside, the wind 
was snatching the prairie bald-headed, 
and the rain began to pepper the house 
like buckshot. Presently a_ streak of 
lightning took a pot shot at one of the 
cottonwoods, and what was left of that 
tree you could have put in an envelope. 
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‘*Fraid?” I -asked. 
came to the window, standing so near me 
that I got one long, deep pull of that sweet 
flesh and blood perfume that clings 
around a healthy, eighteen-carat woman. 

“Afraid?” she replied, and her chin 
went up a bit. Beats everything how 
much some women can siv with one word. 
From that moment I would have backed 
her to own nerve enough to walk up to a 
and 


Up she got and 


mountain lion and twist his whiskers, 
I knew she’d expect a man to be ten times 
gamer than that before he got any privi 
leges in her direction. The way I slid off 
that window sill and yanked off my hat 
must have been entertaining. 

The thunder went pounding into the 
east and the sun threw a spear of light 
between the clouds. Ten minutes later 
all was bright again, with the prairie as 
and fresh as a_ rosebud. We 
climbed into the buckboard and started 
off, going slow now to keep from throwing 
mud. The girl wasn’t saying anything, 
but I knew her thinking plant was working 
up to capacity, and pretty soon I got the 
output. 

‘I was wondering,” she asked slowly, 
“if cowboys were really the kind of men 


sweet 


we easterners have been taught to con 
sider them. Are they?” 

‘Some are,” I said cheerfully. ‘* Now, 
you take Red and Alfalfa, for instance. 
They’re mean enough to plate shiners and 
sell them to little children for solid gold 
fish, and when they do happen to tell the 
truth they go and grieve over it 
indefinitely.” 

‘*And the others?” 

“Well, of course 
Many of us have noble natures despite 
all calumnies.”’” You see I had framed 
it up like this. She had given me an 
awful jolt at first sight, and already my 
cardiac was doing back somersaults to 
rag-time. Of those two unmiti 
gated nuisances Red and Alfalfa would 
fall in love with her as a matter of prin 
ciple, and the things they would tell her 
about me would make a wife-beater look 
like a holocaust hero in comparison. So, 
inasmuch as I was dealing, I thought I 
might as well hand her something to 
ruminate over. I went on. 

“Of course, here and there you will 


away 


some are different. 


course, 
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find a woman who can appreciate a bar- 
rios in the rough, but most of them would 
rather havea dry-goods clerk that kept his 
pants pressed. But a man oughtn’t to 
judge womankind by the latter species 
any more than you should reguiate your 
opinion of cowpunchers by those creatures 
yonder.” I pointed ranchward, and her 
eyes opened. Alfalfa and Red had 
spotted us and were coming our way like 
a pair of twin cyclones. And at every 
jump they yelled lunatically and freckled 
the bosom of nature with their six-shooters. 
It was enough to make any woman tender- 
foot turn in a seven-eleven call for the 
family physician, but she took it about as 
excitedly as if she’d been accustomed to 
having a band of Apaches tune up on 
the lawn every morning before breakfast. 
Red and Alfalfa stopped all right, but it 
was so near us that another jump would 
have landed them in the buckboard. 

She sat quietly gazing at them with her 
calm blue eyes, and it wasn’t long before 
they began to look silly. Off came Alfal- 
fa’s hat, and I could tell by the working 
of Red’s lips that he was using improper 
language internally. ‘‘Hope we didn’t 
alarm you, Miss,” said Alfalfa with a sick- 
ish grin. The girl laughed. 

‘‘Not in the least,’”’ I answered for her. 
‘I told Miss Burroughs it was merely 
your idea of the proper way of butting 
yourselves into the Four Hundred.” 
The look that Alfalfa gave me would have 
made most men take out life insurance, 
and I could feel Red curse me by telepathy. 
‘So long,” I said over my _ shoulder. 
‘You'll yell yourselves into police society 
yet if your lungs don’t get wind-bursted.”’ 
And the next minute a section of land 
intervened between us. 


In one way subsequent events didn’t 
come out as I had played them to. Of 
course, Alfalfa and Red fell in love with 
her, but they didn’t despise me as I had 
anticipated. That was because I only 
hung around in the suburbs of her society, 
dignified and respectful, merely chipping 
a long breath into the heart game when 
she came within easy sighing distance. 
Result: Alfalfa and Red thought I was 
keeping out of the play and saved their 
loathing for each other—and Kirk Tennes. 
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««Sitting on the seat, smiling down at me.’* 
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Now, as to Kirk. He was the overgrown, 
regular-featured male animal that owned 
the next ranch to ours, ten miles away as 
the crow flies. He had post 
graduate course down east in the mystic 
science of upper-cutting with force and 
pre ision, and could locate his hip poe ket 
with the quickness which only comes 
from long practice. But Kirk could 
instinct a pretty woman further than a 
steer can a salt lick, and it wasn’t long 
before he began infesting her locality. 
Strangest part of it she rather 
seemed to like it, and almost imperceptibly 
they contracted the vice of cantering back 
and forth across the prairie just beyond 
the reach of accurate human vision, 
leaving Red and Alfalfa glaring after 
them green-eyed and homicidal. It put 
something of a crimp in my philanthropy 
also, but I had got it figured out that after 
Red and Alfalfa had Kilkenny-catted 
themselves into the hereafter, I had a 
scheme that would make Tennes look like 
a doughnut at an inaugural banquet. 
Then one evening Red came edging up to 
me. 

“Remember the time I perjured my 
soul and gave a bond secured by a straw 
stack that you might continue to pollute 
the ozone of freedom?” he began. VY ell, 
you swore you’d never refuse me a favor, 
and the time has now come when it’s up to 
you to toot your horn and comply with 
the ordinance. By reason of your plebeian 
nature and astigmatized insight you have 
permitted a real queen to ¢ irculate around 
you without recognizing her. Well, I 
didn’t. But my first duty to her as a man 
is to expose that disgusting Alfalfa. You 
know she’s strong on the manly courage 
proposition, and if I can only get Alfalfa 
to stampede in the face of supposed danger 
she’ll have about as much use for him 
thereafter as she has for peroxide and 
peau de soie.”’ 

“But you can’t. 
very reason.” 

“No, he won’t. To-morrow evening 
we are going to escort her over to Co 
manche Rocks. Now, I want you to 
beautify your features with a few bold 
strokes of that stuff we used to paint the 
stable with, and then stick the handle of a 
feather duster down the scruff of your 


taken a 


was that 


He’ll stick for that 
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neck and use it for a war-bonnet. Then 
waylay us. The moment you pop out 
I’ll clap a burr under the edge of Alfalfa’s 
saddle, and the way that bronc of his will 
light out for the dim distance will be some- 
thing to weep over in your dotage. And 
of course Alfalfa will be yelling and 
lashing away, and to an unprofessional 
eye trying to break all get-away records. 
And that will settle Alfalfa with her good 
and plenty, and serves him right, the low 
creature. I despise a man that is under 
handed. Then you and me’ll do some 
fancy missing and finally you’ll hike off 
like a tin-canned comet, leaving me the 
hero. It’s safe enough, for of course 
she and Alfalfa will never suspect that in 
some minor respects the transaction was 
spurious.” 

“But Alfalfa might get in a shot or two 
at me with intent and premeditation,” 
said I, doubtfully. Red’s head began to 
shake. 

“No, I’ve got his gun loaded with 
blanks already.” Cheyenne stopped 
speaking and looked up at me pathetically. 
‘Please help me,” he pleaded. “I was 
born an orphan, brought up on a milk- 
weed, and have been misquoted in litera- 
ture.” Choked with emotion, I stuck out 
my hand and we made it a bargain. 

Two hours later Alfalfa hooked his arm 
through mine and led me out to the pur- 
lieus of civilization. Pretty soon he 
fetched up a sigh that impoverished his 
system. 

“Cut that out and get down to facts,” 
said I. Alfalfa turned upon me hoarsely. 

“It’s caused by love and a microbe. 
The love is for Miss Edith and the microbe 
is Red. Imagine trying to deal Ella 
Wheeler effectively, while a low comedian 
of a third party is rubbering behind your 
back with a patent ear-drum. But I’m 
going to abate him. Nowastoher. The 
only kind of a man that can hope to make 
her wish that her hat is on straight, is a 
personage who has nerve enough to step 
up behind a cyclone and twist its tail off. 
Of course, you and I know that Red is 
the biggest coward that was ever raised 
on the banks of Wind River, but the 
trouble is to prove it to her. When he 
becomes scared his legs get paralyzed, 
and seeing he can’t run, he naturally drags 
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«Of course Alfalfa and Red fell in love with her.’’ 


out his gun and begins missing. But if 
in the name of true love and semi-decency 
you'll stand by me, Ill make a jack- 
rabbit look like a man-eating tiger beside 
that crimson-headed runt from the sand 
country. Will you do it?” 

“How?” I asked, noncommittally. 

“Like this. I told her I’d take her 
over to Comanche Rocks, and immediately 
Red butted in and said he’d add chic to 
the ensemble. So he’ll drag along behind 
making idiotic remarks and putting peri- 
ods in our conversation. Then you'll 
rise up disguised like one of Buffalo Bill’s 
Carlisle graduates. Give us a college yell 
and an expurged copy of the Midway, 
and Ill sink a spur into Red’s bronco. 
If there’s anything that emotional cayuse 
of his won’t stand for, it’s the gaff. He 
isn’t exactly a bird, but he’ll soar some. 
And when he comes down, if Cheyenne 
can stop him before he’s knocked down 
forty rods of the horizon he’ll be fortunate. 
Then I’ll shoot off your war feathers, and 
the way you will light out will make Red’s 
flight appear like a house-moving contest. 
Of course, I'll stay behind to protect her 
from the rest of your fiendish band, and 
maybe I'll put my arm around her. That 
ought to solidify me in her affections, and 
there won’t be any danger in it for you, 
because I’ve taken the caps out of Red’s 
cartridges.” 

In the end he won me over, and the 
next evening I galloped out to the rocks 
with my stage properties. Then I took 


off my vest, tied a red cloth around my 
forehead, and stuck the rim full of peacock 
feathers. I had always hated that ranch 
peacock anyway, and when I had got 
done with him he looked like a bob-tailed 
freak of a diseased imagination. By 
and by those three came along on a 
coyote lope, she in the middle and Red 
and Alfalfa scouting the outside, all 
abloat with importance and expectancy. 
When they were within a hundred yards 
I rode into view and stood there on the 
hind legs of my steed, all bristled up like 
a park statue of Washington reviewing a 
Tammany procession. 

Quick as a flash Red made a pass with 
his hand towards Alfalfa’s cayuse, and 
at that identical instant Alfalfa’s foot 
went out. Up in the air went those two 
Pegasuses, while I emptied my gun under 
them to stimulate the disorder. When 
they came down, Alfalfa’s horse began 
pinwheeling so fast you couldn’t have 
counted them on a cash register, and at 
every other revolution he reached around 
and bit Alfalfa between the shoulders. 
Red’s hat went soaring off on the zephyr 
and his gun was bucked twenty feet out 
of the holster as he faded into the distance. 
As for Miss Edith, she was sitting still, 
pale but calm, looking first at the departed 
and then at me in my sun-dance habili- 
ments. I stopped yelling and called her 
by name. 

‘What is the meaning of all this?” she 
asked quietly enough, but with her cheeks 

















‘«Red’s hat went soaring off.’’ 


getting a little redder as I rode up. I 
put my soul into my eyes and focused them 
upon her. 

‘“‘Forgive me, Miss Burroughs,” I said 
humbly. ‘‘I knew the deception would 
not frighten you, and at the same time 
would scare those two braggarts into 
incipient lunacy. Too long I have quietly 
listened to their boastings, and when I 
saw them imposing upon you I could 
endure it no longer. I therefore invented 
this little pleasantry that you might see 
them in a true light, and be governed ac- 
cordingly.”” I bowed meekly before her. 

For a moment she looked at me steadily, 
then turned her glance upon the hole in 
the sky-line that Alfalfa and Red had 
made in their hurry. ‘‘Unspeakable 
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cowards,” she said with a 
click of her teeth. ‘“‘Still, the 
wonder is that they didn’t 
shoot you through sheer ter- 
ror. It was brave of you so 
to expose yourself — almost 
reckless.” I shrugged my 

shoulders deprecatingly. 
“Miss Edith,” I said with 
a tremolo, “I suppose if a 
man does not know what fear 
is, he is not entitled to much 
credit for courage. But if I 
was a woman and was sizing 
up a male citizen with the idea 
of committing matrimony, I’ll 
tell you what I’d do. The 
first ones to go into the dis- 
cards would be those who 
would lie to me. If a man lies 
to a woman he does it to 
cover up something worse. 
When Alfalfa and Red lied 
about their courage, they did 
it to conceal the fact that 
they are the biggest cowards 
and scoundrels that ever stole 
the pilot dog away from a 
blind man. Now, in my 
opinion any low-down, des- 
picable, horned toad of a 
creature who would desert a 
lady acquaintance just because 
another male biped happened 
to be amusing himself by 
pumping lead towards his 
personality ought to be——” 
Something went scorching by my cheek, 
and I turned my head so quick that it 
nearly snapped off my shoulders. And 
what do you suppose I saw? Kirk 
Tennes coming towards me on the dead 
jump, with a Winchester aimed straight 
at my center of gravity. Before I could 
do more than let out one yell, he let drive 
again, and the horn of my saddle vanished 
like an exploded puff-ball. So there I 
was, homeless and an orphan, gun empty 
as a contribution box, and that lunatic 
ricochetting down upon me with every 
evil instinct of his brutal nature sticking 
out like the quills of a porcupine. It 
didn’t take me long to map out my line of 

conduct. 

One last look I gave her, dumb, be- 


















































seeching, yearning, then set my spurs to 
the sockets. Nobody followed, and a 
mile further on I drew rein. Of course 
I understood it well enough now. ‘Tennes 
had been hunting antelope and had ridden 
over to investigate my fusillade of war 
whoops. And when he saw me in the 
cursed red rag and peacock feathers, 
making what seemed to his infantile in- 
tellect to be hostile Chinook passes at Miss 
Edith, he let out a bellow and came for 
us head down and throwing the dirt 
over his shoulder. I’d made many a 
lunch on gall and wormwood before that 
evening, but the meal I had to digest in 
the next twenty minutes curdled every 
drop of the milk of human kindness in 
my system and left me morbid and mis- 
anthropic. 
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Ten minutes later Red came out of the 
west, and not much after, Alfalfa. Back 
to the rocks we went in silence, and peeped 
around them cautiously. The setting 
sun was balanced like a gold coin on the 
rim of the prairie and silhouetted against 
it were the figures of that ill-mated couple. 
They were riding so close together that 
they looked like a single sun-spot, and his 
arm was around her shortest circumference. 

Red fell off his horse with a thud and 
lay upon the ground mute and groveling. 
What Alfalfa said was too rich for effete 
modern literature, but for a flamboyant, 
pyrotechnic eruption of rhetorical ver- 
bosity it will ever remain a classic in the 
Dry Creek country. Weak and trembling, 
I put the spurs to my horse and plunged 
into the gathering gloom of the prairie. 





The Spring Term 


BY NELSON LLOYD 


We called him young Crow because he 
was so old. Viewing him from the calm 
light of my own middle-age, I do not sup- 
pose he could really have been so much 
past thirty when he came to the Pleas- 
antville Classical Academy that last year 
I spent there, but beside little Timson, 
with whom he was quartered, he seemed 
a centenarian, Timson was so very 
young. He was to enter college the next 
autumn at the age of sixteen, which won 
for him the boundless admiration of his 
room-mate, for young Crow calculated 
that at the rate he was learning he could 
make freshman in his eightieth year. 
We never thought much of that, of course, 
for he was only a spring term student, 
and it was understood that they were at 
the academy to fit themselves not for 
college but for teaching. 

An unusual number of them had come 
to Pleasantville that April after their 
schools closed, and they crowded the 
dormitories. When I got back from my 


three days’ Easter vacation, I found that 
Rembrandt Klausman had fallen to my 
lot, and I was sitting in my little room 
brooding over it when Luke Timson, 





looking exceedingly much depressed, 
strolled in, smoking his big pipe very 
hard. He was on probation, not for any 
specific crime, but for a long series, some 
unproven, which had ended in his being 
deprived of any holiday and warned that 
the next infraction of the rules would 
mean instant expulsion; but I knew him 
too well to think for a moment that this 
was the cause of his melancholy. I did 
not hurry him, though, but let him stretch 
out on the bed and smoke a while. 

Then I said, “Have you seen my new 
room-mate?”’ , 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Rembrandt Klausman—just closed his 
school in Snyder County—come down 
for a course in ‘algebray’ and civil govern- 
ment. He was in possession when I came 
in a while ago, but ran down to see the 
train come in.” 

“Humph!” 
see mine?” 

“Who?” said I. 

“Young bird named Crow.” The boy 
did not even smile at this witticism of his. 
“This is his third spring term. His last 
one was five years ago, and was cut short 


snorted Timson. “‘Did you 
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by the death of his wife, just as he’d 
reached the fifth declension.” Timson 
paused and smoked very intently. “Do 
you know,” he went on, “I’m dying to 
know whether he married again, or maybe 
he has children that I might send some- 
thing to. It seems to me a fellow in 
school ought to take an interest in his 
room-mate’s children.” 

I agreed with Timson, but I did not 
know the exact status of my Rembrandt’s 
affairs. 

“Tt hardly seems likely that Klausman 
has a family,” I ventured, “because he 
wouldn’t be wasting valuable time watch- 
ing the train come in. He’d be studying 
now—before the bell rings.” 

“Like young Crow,” said Timson, 
indicating his room next mine with a jerk 
of his thumb. “He’s in there now, 
grinding—amo, amas, amat, out loud— 
and breathing—you ought to hear him 
breathe.” 

Before I could learn more of the idio- 
syncrasies of Homer Crow we heard Dr. 
Dickinger’s footsteps in the hall, and a 
moment later the bell rang for evening 
study. As the last peal died away Rem- 
brandt Klausman ran into the room, 
colliding with Timson, outward bound, 
and stumbling over the boy’s feet. He 
hurtled against the table where I sat, and 
when he had righted himself in his chair 
he was ina very Lad humor indeed. The 
express had failed to stop. I explained 
that it was only once a week or so that the 
flyer was flagged at Pleasantville, and 
that if he was really interested in trains 
he could see the ““M. and X.” go through 
if he ran down to the station rigut after 
recitations in the afternoon. That cheered 
him up a bit, but he was still angry, be- 
cause he was positive that Timson had 
purposely tripped him, and if any of the 
smarties in the academy thought they 
could make game of him simply because 
he was a countryman he would show 
them. With that Rembrandt thumped 


the table with his civil government. Then . 


I left him, still uttering his dire threats, 
and after making sure that Dr. Dickinger 
was safe in his study, I tiptoed down the 
hall, for I wanted to hear young Crow 
breathe. 

So softly was the door opened and 
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closed behind me that neither Timson nor 
his room-mate looked up, and I paused 
there in the shadow, gazing on the odd 
scene. The new student spread out well 
on both sides of his frail wooden chair. 
He leaned into the light of the tiny lamp, 
resting his head on one hand, while with 
the other he combed his shock of tawny 
hair, all the while rumbling, “‘A mo, I love; 
amas, you love; amat, he, she or it loves.” 
At his side, on the bed, his collar lay, and 
about the bedpost he had carefully fast- 
ened his white lawn tie. His coat collar 
was turned up, and into it he had drawn 
his head, as if he were suffering from ex- 
treme cold, though it was April and a 
fire was roaring in the egg-stove in the 
corner. Little Timson was squeezed 
between young Crow and the wall. He 
looked terribly warm, and the garments 
strewn about the room showed how he 
had been gradually divesting himself of 
them and tossing them away. 

“Amamus,” he cried, looking up sud- 
denly from his book at young Crow. 

“Amamus,” repeated young Crow. 
“You know I always get that wrong. 
You can forget a heap of Latin in five 
years, can’t you?” 

Then he laughed so hugely that it 
seemed that the frail chair must give way 
beneath him. 

“Hello there; you here!” cried Timson, 
spying me. ‘Come in. This is my friend 
Mr. Crow, whom you’ve heard me speak 
so highly of.” 

Young Crow was enormous when he 
stood up, and I learned the power of his 
muscles when I entrusted my hand to his, 
for it took me some minutes to rub the 
blood into my fingers again. Half en- 
grossed in this operation, I sat on the bed 
contemplating him, while he pulled his 
long mustache and contemplated me. 

“T thought it was study time,” he said 
at last. 

“Tt is,” said I rather curtly, for his was 
such an absurd remark. ‘“ What of 
it?” 

“Well, don’t you study?” said he, 
sweeping me from head to foot with his 
big eyes. 

“Occasionally,” broke in Timson, “very 
occasionally.” 


“Occasionally,” said I coldly. “But, 
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you see, I’m a regular and not a spring 
termer.”’ 

“Oh!” young Crow exclaimed. Some- 
how he could not altogether understand 
the distinction, but he smiled as good- 
naturedly as if he did, and that thawed 
me out a bit, and my own grandeur began 
to have its absurd side, so I laughed. 

“You won’t mind if I study, will you?” 
he asked, ingenuously. “It ain’t often 
[ get a spring term even, and when you’ve 
saved up for one for five years it goes hard 
to waste it. If I disturb you boys by my 
studyin’, just out, will you—sing 
out.” 

With that he pulled his head into his 
collar again, dived into his grammar, and 
began his monotonous rumble, ‘‘Amo, 
amas, amat.’? Sometimes he would turn 
his face to the ceiling with closed eyes 
and chant it, “‘Amo, amas, amat.” Then 
he would drop his head to the table, and 
with hands tight clasped to his forehead 
he would hiss it. He was driving the 
verb into his memory with sledge-hammer 
blows. 

All that evening, it seemed to me, as I 
sat at my table, listlessly eying my book, 
I could hear through the thin partition 
the sighs of young Crow and the strident 
rumble of the first conjugation. Rem- 
brandt Klausman’s ear caught it, too, 
and it worried him. He looked up from 
his crisp new algebra to complain about 
it. Silence was what was demanded for 
study, he said, absolute silence; no one’s 
brain could be in a calmly receptive mood 
when his ears were filled with a muffled 
roar like a grist-mill at high water. Ifa 
man insisted on studying that way in his 
room he’d thrash him. I demurred to 
that. If worst came to worst between Luke 
Timson and young Crow it would be 
David and Goliath all over again, only 
fighting fair. Rembrandt grumbled him- 
self into silence, waiting until I had for- 
gotten myself in a geometrical demonstra- 
tion, and then pounding the table angrily 
with his book and demanding to know, 
why, how, by what course of reasoning 
x plus y could equal z. Fora long time I 
wrestled with him over this knotty prob- 
lem, and just as I had wrung an admission 
from him that possibly, under certain con- 
ditions, it might be true, we heard Dr 


sing 
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Dickinger’s door open and then the squeak 
of the bell-rope and the peal of the bell 
that ended our task for the night and 
ordered us to rest and peace. Again the 
bell sounded and I blew out the light. 
The Doctor patrolled the hall, and, assur- 
ing himself that all had retired, departed 
for his home in Ladies’ Hall, where he 
lived with his daughters, the three Miss 
Dickingers, who were advertised in the 
catalogue as giving the school the air of a 
cultured family circle. 

Hardly had the clatter of his footsteps 
on the stairs died away when Timson 
crept into my room. 

“T’'ll sleep with you to-night,” he said. 

I said nothing, for I knew he had a 
reason. But Rembrandt objected. He 
had never heard of such a thing. Three 
in a bed? Never! To emphasize his 
protest he hit out into the darkness where 
he thought Timson was, so losing his 
balance that only a gentle poke was needed 
to send him cavorting onto the floor. That 
made him more reasonable, and when we 
let him come back again he said sympa- 
thizingly that he supposed Mr. Crow was 
so big that there wasn’t any room for Mr. 
Timson. That was exactly it, Mr. Tim- 
son said, and he felt awfully sorry for 
crowding Mr. Klausman so, but he hoped 
soon to have some regular arrangement 
by which either he or Mr. Crow would 
sleep on the floor. 

A crashing of wood, a cry of dismay, 
followed by a series of angry snorts in 
the next room, and Timson’s muffled 
titter told me that the arrangement had 
been made. 

Rembrandt Klausman said that it was 
a shame. But that was what everybody 
always said after that about everything 
that ever happened to Homer Crow. We 
were unanimous in declaring it a shame 
that a sentimental forgery in the name 
of Miss Angela Pretty should have be- 
guiled him into violating all the rules of 
study hour and calling on Wednesday 
evening at Ladies’ Hall, for he burst into 
the midst of the three Miss Dickingers as 
they were translating French fables. Of 
every ancient and honored prank in the 
academy young Crow was the victim. 
His oil can was filled with water; his 
stove was blown up with a loaded stick; 
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he could never pause beneath a window 
nor enter the main door at a walk without 
a cloud-burst over his head. Then Timson 
declared it a shame. None was louder 
in his condemnation and his sympathy 
than Timson, but the more he protested 
the broader the smile and the wiser the 
wink of every one of the other twelve 
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academy’s history in which I had a part. 
The Doctor was in an unusually serious 
mood when he opened school. He chose 
the Decalogue for the scripture passage, 
which was of itself a bad sign, and he fol- 
lowed it with a prayer that was longer 
and more pessimistic than usual. Then 


for a great while he sat in silence contem- 


‘*Timson was so very clever.’’ 


regulars, for the boy was so clever. All 
knew Timson so well as to have little 
doubt about his part in the mysterious 
doings of that term, until that memorable 
morning came when all our calculations 
were upset. 

That morning stands out as not only 
the most memorable of that particular 
spring term, but of all those years in the 


plating us. We suspected that something 
out of the way had happened. When he 
began to pace the platform nervously, we 
knew it. 

“T feel sad this morning,” he said at 
last, coming to a halt at his desk. When 
the Doctor felt sad there was trouble 
brewing, and the silence in the school- 
room was oppressive. The young ladies 
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began to chew their handkerchiefs, and on 
our side we assumed our most angelic 
masks. “I have known and you have 
known,” the master went on, “that in 
the bosom of this school we have nourished 
a viper. He gives no warning rattle. He 
strikes in the darkness, but the darkness 
has not altogether hidden his trail. Here 
and there we have found his footprints. 
With a heavy heart I have been watching 
for him. He has been elusive, but to the 
most cunning there comes a day of reck- 
oning.”’ 

The Doctor sat down and looked right 
at Timson, and the blood mounted to the 
boy’s cherubic face. Even he could not 
bear the steady gaze of the master’s eye. 

“This morning, young men,” the Doc- 
tor continued, “I went to my study, and 
what a sight met my eyes! Stealthily, 
through the window, in the night, as a 
burglar enters, this viper had come. It 
seemed his purpose to arrange the room 
to give me the impression as I entered to 
prepare for my daily duties with you that 
I was in a state of intoxication. Every- 
thing, young men, was inverted—the 
bookshelves—the books—everything. The 
table was suspended, upside down, from 
the lamp hook—my chair was ingeniously 
nailed beside it—even my engraving of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, which you have 
all seen, was turned around.” 

Little Timson began to smile. I did, 
too, but I hid behind the broad back of 
young Crow, while Luke, not so fortunate 
in his position, caught the Doctor’s eye 
and there flashed to his face a look of 
horror. 

“He entered in the darkness,” cried the 
master, rising and leaning over his desk, 
so as to hurl it into his enemy’s very teeth. 
“But he left behind him evidence—damn- 
ing evidence. You, young men, know 
that I have always been fair with you—I 
call on you to witness it.” A low rumble 
from the school served to express this con- 
fidence in our master. “Thanks. It 
strengthens me in this hour of trial to have 
your esteem. I say hour of trial, for it 
is my purpose to remove from our midst 
this viper of whom I have spoken. I 
will get at the truth now, before you all. 
I will get at it by a simple process of elim- 
ination.” 
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This was thundered at us, and the Doc- 
tor sank into his chair, sitting there nerv- 
ously beating a tattoo on his desk, while 
he looked out the window. After an age 
of oppressive silence he wheeled slowly 
about and said in a quiet tone, “Homer 
Crow, please come forward.” 

There was but one thought in the school, 
then. Flash and flash our glances met, 
and every one knew the other’s mind. 
Timson’s career was at an end. Crow 
had turned on him. It was all over with 
Timson. It was all over with Crow. For 
a hundred times better it were to be that 
little fellow there, pale but erect at his 
desk, than the great hulking creature, 
shambling up the aisle to tell his shameful 
story. Timson would leave the school 
as sure as the sun would set that night. 
Young Crow would stay, but as sure as 
the sun would set that night I leaned 
forward on my desk, resting my chin on 
two clenched fists while I tried to bore 
with my eyes through the back of his head. 

“Luke Timson, please come forward,” 
said the Doctor drily. 

The boy was ready. Hardly were the 
words spoken till he was at young Crow’s 
side, standing there erect, calmly eying 
the master. 

“It is my purpose to get at the truth by 
a process of elimination,” began the Doc- 
tor, measuring out every word. “I have 
here two bits of evidence, left in my study 
last night by the wrecker.” He reached 
under his desk and brought forth a great 
derby, faded brown in color, and a hand- 
kerchief, laying them triumphantly before 
him. “On the band of this hat I find the 
name ‘H. Crow.’” It was needless of 
him to tell us that, for every one in the 
school recognized that antiquated head- 
gear. “On the handkerchief I find the 
initials ‘L. T.’-—Luke Timson.” 

The Doctor did not look at the boy at 
all, but pointing to the hat said, “Of 
course that is yours, Mr. Crow.” 

“Of course,” said young Crow, in a 
voice so strong and clear as to amaze us. 

“And of course you did not leave it in 
my room last night,” said the Doctor 
pleasantly. 

“T guess I must have,” answered young 
Crow cheerfully. 

Dr. Dickinger leaned back in his chair 
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and stared at the man before him. 
Through the room ran a murmur of as 
tonishment and a rattle of restless feet. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” cried the 
master, rising and leaning over his desk 
at the culprit, “that you—you were in my 
study last night—a great man like you?” 

“IT do,” replied young Crow, calmly 
tugging at his big blonde mustache. 

“Impossible,” cried the master. | “I 
don’t believe it.” 

And the school would have echoed his 
opinion and would have cheered young 
Crow, too, regardless of all the rules, had 
we not been so absorbed in the scene. 

“Absurd,” cried the Doctor 
“Why, look at this handkerchief 
is that?” 

“Luke’s,”’ answered young Crow, care- 
lessly picking the bit of linen from the 
table and inspecting it. “I recognize it 
now. It is Luke’s. But he lends me 
lots of his things. I use his books en 
tirely.”’ 

“Dr. Dickinger,’”’ Timson burst in, “‘it 
isn’t——”” 

He got no further. I saw Crow’s arm 
shoot across his back, and the great fingers 
wrapped themselves around the boy’s 
arm. Timson writhed, and I pitied him, 
for I had felt the pressure of that hand. 

“Tt’s no use troublin’ him,” said young 
Crow, tossing the handkerchief to the 
desk. ‘He didn’t leave his room last 
night, Doctor. Everything is eliminated 
now, ain’t it?” 

The master paced up and down the 
platform, his hands clasped behind his 
back, with the fingers nervously tearing at 
each other. He would like to lay those 
hands on some one, bu‘ against young 
Crow he could bear no ill wiil except that 
the solemn giant had placed himself before 
little Timson. From whatever quarter 
he assailed the lad, there the great fellow 
would be, quietly tugging at the big blonde 
mustache, blocking the way. The master 
halted at the end of the platform, wheeled 
and gazed at the two from afar. He 
strode to the desk again, and projected 
his face at them, trying to bore into their 
souls. He turned his back on them and 
sought some inspiration in the map of 
the United States that adorned the wall. 

Timson tried to speak. He raised a 


again. 
whose 
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hand appealingly, but again those long 
fingers were wrapped around his arm, and 
he lurched violently. 

At last the Doctor sat down. The fire 
had gone from him, and he tapped the 
desk nervously with his pencil. 

“Tt isn’t plain at all, Homer Crow,” he 
said very quietly. “It never will be plain 
to me that a middle-aged man, a man who 
is working as you are for an education, 
should play such a prank as I have been 
the victim of. But you have taken the 
blame on yourself and I can do nothing. 
The only question left for us to discuss is 
that of the penalty. Such an act should 
be followed by instant expulsion from the 
school, shouldn’t it? I leave it to you. 
In your own school at home how would 
you mete out punishment to an offending 
pupil in a case like this?” 

Young Crow was to hang himself! 
That was a clever scheme of the master, 
and only a Dickinger would have thought 
of it. No wonder he smiled as he leaned 
over his desk and eyed the condemned 
man. No wonder the condemned man 
for the moment lost his command of him- 
self, dropped his gaze to the floor and 
glanced furtively behind him, in vain 
appeal for an inspiration from some 
quarter. 

“What would you do to such a pupil?” 
repeated the Doctor pleasantly. 

The great right arm was lifted, the long 
fingers stretched out into the air and 
closed slowly, and young Crow seemed 
to be throttling the very life out of some- 
thing dangling there in the air before him. 

“I'd thrash him,” he said. 

There were moments when even the 
Doctor was human. He forgot himself 
now, and leaned back in his chair. That 
cold, hard smile was swept away byamaze- 
ment; then a real smile came, but he 
caught himself again, and wheeled around 
and gazed into the map. We looked from 
him, the little master humped up in his 
chair, to the giant there before him, 
wringing the life out of that imaginary 
pupil of his, and somewhere, away down 
in our boots, we laughed outrageously. 
Outwardly we sat in awe-struck silence, 
waiting to hear young Crow’s fate. 

It was the old master that we saw again 
when he swung about, but his face was 
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softer and his voice 
less rasping. 

“Your way would be 
a good one, Homer 
Crow,” he said quietly, 
“but in this case we 
must consider the age 
of the pupil. I shall 
be lenient, though you 
would name so hard a 
penalty, but I try never 
to let a spirit of mere 
revenge animate me. 
It’shardly likely, either, 
that you will repeat 
the outrage of last 
night. You promise 
not to?” 

Young Crow’s spirit 
was gone now. 

“Ves, sir,” he said 
meekly, looking at the 
floor, and half leaning 
on little Timson for 
support. 

“There must be 
some penalty,” the 
master went on. “You 
say you turned the 
room upside down. 
Now, you and Timson 
can go and turn it 
right side up, and to 
the end of the spring 
term, you, Mr. Crow, 
are confined to the 
academy grounds.” 

We would have 
cheered then. We 
would have cheered 
young Crow. We 
would have cheered 
litle Timson. We 
would have cheered 





old Dickinger, I fear, but he blocked us 
“We will 
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with a sharp rap of his ruler. 


now proceed with the first class in alge- 


bra,” he said brusquely. 


The last bell rang. 


and he was gone. 


We heard the Doc- 
tor’s footfalls in the hall as he made his 
rounds to see that all lights were out. The 
door banged shut at the foot of the stairs, 


Rembrandt Klausman protested that I 
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«<It’s beautiful, boys.”’ 


was violating the rules, 
but I did not care. If 
there were no infrac- 
tions there would be 
norules, and how could 
there be a full-blooded 
school without rules? 
So I left Rembrandt 
growling. Prompt as 
I was, the twelve other 
regulars had reached 
Crow’s room before 
me, bearing gifts. 
They had tacked a 
blanket over the win- 
dow to hide the light 
from the argus-eyed 
one in Ladies’ Hall; 
they had routed the 
hero from his sound 
slumber; they had clad 
him in his greatcoat 
and made him stand 
upon a chair where we 
could gaze admiringly 
on him. When I had 
added a can of to- 
bacco to the hetero- 
geneous collection at 
his feet, we sang in 
muffled tones a song 
of praise that Timson 
had composed. 

“It’s beautiful, 
boys,” young Crow 
said, when we _ had 
sung our hymn for the 
third time. ‘But I 
don’t see how as I’ve 
done anything to de- 
serve it. Why, no one 
was more surprised 
than me to find I’d 
been playin’ tricks on 


Dickinger, and I’m not sure it was me at 
all, but I knew it wasn’t Luke, there, for 
he never left this room last night. I knew, 


though, that the Doctor thought it was him, 
and that nothin’ in this world could make 


lose college. 
much difference—only a spring term. 


him think different. 
hat, I says to myself, ‘I guess I might as 
well ’a’ done it,’ I says, ‘for if Luke done it 
then it would mean a lot to him, he might 
For me it wouldn’t make 





So when I seen that 
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The Realist 


BY KATHARINE LORD 


“Tdealism is only another name for 
literary flattery,” I said. “Even ugly 
women like to read of woman’s beauty 
and charm, and the average man expands 
his chest and feels big if he measures only 
five feet, when he reads what the strapping, 
broad-shouldered fellow did.” 

“You wait, old man; you'll think dif- 
ferently some day,” replied Algy, with 
dramatic significance, for he was in love 
and I was not—then. 

We were threshing over the old, unset- 
tled question of realism and idealism in 
art—our art especially—for we were writ- 
ing men. The discussion—only one of 
many—would not have been worth re- 
counting, except for its double sequel 
my first literary failure in years, and the 
greatest success of my life. 

Algy had been reading me an article in 
a current magazine, on “The Summer 
Girl—Real and Fictitious.” It was by 


a woman, presumably with straight hair, 
a doubtful complexion, and a figure that 


did not appear to advantage in a bathing- 
suit. The writer quoted copiously from 
the summer girl of fiction, with her “sun- 
kissed” skin, her hair ‘‘crisped by the fog 
into innumerable tiny ringlets,” or ‘‘tossed 
into bewitching disorder by the caressing 
breezes”; her “one or two adorable 
freckles”; her ever-present train of ad- 
mirers. Then she went on to prove, with 
much spirit and plausibility, that the sum- 
mer girl of fiction, though “a most en- 
trancing and enviable being’”’—note “en- 
viable’—had ‘‘not even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the summer girlof reality.” 

She showed how the fog makes stringy 
the hair of the real girl, or frizzles it up so 
tight as to be ‘‘most unbecoming”; how 
the “‘bared white arms” of fiction are in 
reality brown and hairy; how the real 
girl looks like a boiled lobster after her 
game of tennis; and how, when she comes 
out of the water, ‘every bad line in her 
figure is brought into prominence by her 
lank, clinging costume.” Last and worst 
of all, the summer girl, instead of being 
followed by a train of adorers, is herself 


the adoring one, and has to give dinners 
before each dance in order to get partners. 

A clever skit it was, and reminded me 
of one I myself wrote, in my old newspaper 
days, on ‘‘The Plain Woman in Fiction.” 
That was before Algy’s time, so I could 
quote myself largely without giving credit. 

“Tt’s all true,” I said. “Of course 
there are beautiful women, and there are 
others not really beautiful but good to 
look at when they are well groomed and 
under cover. But as for any woman 
looking well when she is sunburned or in 
a fog, or when she comes out of the water, 
it’s all tommy-rot. Even the prettiest 
girl looks a fright under such circumstan- 
ces. When we like them we can stand 
it, that’s all. 

“Tt’s the same with the plain woman 
in fiction,” I continued, for, once off, it is 
hard for me to stop, especially if my pipe 
be full. “Now, there are many plain 
women in the world, and a good propor- 
tion of them are lovely and lovable * 

“T should say so!” exclaimed Algy. 
“What is beauty compared to a sweet, un- 
selfish disposition?” 

Algy was young and an idealist; be- 
sides, the girl with whom he was in love at 
present was notably plain. 

“ lovely and lovable,” I continued. 
“And she is well worth a place in fiction; 
but why not be consistent and keep her 
plain, or else keep silent about her looks? 
But no! Before the middle of the book 
is reached, she begins to grow beautiful; 
her hair, which has always been straight 
and plainly dressed, begins in some mys- 
terious fashion to curl.” 

By this time I was standing up, leaning 
on the mantel. Soon I should be walking 
up and down. It is always my way when 
I become excited. 

“Her cheeks, heretofore pale and color- 
less, take on a wild-rose tint; her eyes 
grow bright, her figure rounds out, her 
clothes, even, partake of the general im- 
provement, and by the time the lover de- 
clares himself, she is a raving beauty, and 
all the world is at her feet.” 
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“Oh, you pessimistic idiot!’ exclaimed 
Algy. ‘‘What you need is to fall in love. 
Don’t you see that it isn’t the woman’s 
actual features that change? Love gives 
more brightness to her eyes, no doubt, or 
even color to her cheeks. But it is the 


idealizing power of the lover that does the 
It is expression that makes 


business. 
beauty.” 

“Algy, you are becoming trite,’’ I ob- 
served, dispassionately. 

“T don’t care. Once you love a woman 
(if you are capable of love), and if she is 
the right sort, she will be beautiful to you, 
no matter how plain she may be to the 
rest of the world. Her beauty is the 
beauty of character, and you have to know 
her and love her to see it.” 

“Yes, her beauty of character—but we 
are talking of looks.” 

“But she actually looks beautiful to 
you,” Algy returned. ‘‘Why, Id rather 
look at——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 

“T know lots of plain girls I like, and I 
once met one I might have fallen in love 
with, but I should always know she was 
plain.” 

“Might have!” exclaimed the boy with 
scorn. ‘You don’t know the first thing 
about love. There is no might have about 
it.” It had been love at first sight with 
Algy and the plain girl. 

“There again you are wrong,” I said 
from my height—mental and physical. 
“T met this girl at Henley one year. I 
liked her, but I knew she was plain; I 
saved her life when she capsized in a 
canoe, she was very ill for some time after, 
and I had to come home. We wrote a 
few formal notes—then lost track of each 
other—that’s all. If I had stayed there— 
well ai 

This bit of sentimentalism seemed hope- 
ful to Algy, and his tone softened. “If 
she is the one woman in the world for 
you, you will meet her again.” 

“Oh,” I sneered, ‘‘a fatalist as well as 
an idealist!” 

“All the great novelists have been fatal- 
ists,” he replied, quite innocent of any 
slur. 

“But to come back to the question,” 
said Algy, some time later. ‘‘ Even if you 
wrote a story on the lines you indicate, 
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no one would read it—no editor would 
accept it, even with your name. That 
shows it is not true to human nature.” 

“T’ll do it,” I said, my pride a little 
touched by that remark about non- 
acceptance. For it was a long time since 
I had received one of those slips, on 
which a rejection is softened by unctuous 
courtesy—printed in gothic type on mild 
blue paper. 

And I was as good as my word. I 
sat at my desk far into the night and wrcte 
one of the best stories I ever did. 

The heroine was plain—very plain, and 
continued so to the end. I took my ex- 
perience with the English girl as a leading 
situation, for the accident gave me a 
chance to dilate upon her plainness, and 
thus to be true to my principles. Indeed 
the hero, who was not yet in love, was 
almost daunted by her extreme ugliness, 
as they rowed a long ten miles after the 
accident, her hair hanging about her face 
in strings, and her wet dress bringing out 
every bad line of her figure. (I confess I 
stole that expression from the critic of the 
summer girl.) 

But her sweet and unselfish disposition 
won at last, and the man gave up a pros- 
pect, brilliant, but of doubtful honesty, 
through her influence; and to the end I 
emphasized the triumph of character 
over beauty. 

It was a good story, and I felt the glow 
of successful composition as I read it over, 
before I went to bed to sleep the sleep of 
the self-satisfied. 

Next day I read it to Algy over our 
coffee. At the end he sprang up, as red 
as a lobster, and saying, “It’s brutal!” 
flung out of the room. Then I realized 
that I had unconsciously described 
throughout, the girl he was in love with, 
and, in spite of his idealism, he had rec- 
ognized the portrait. 

I had commenced with the intention of 
using the English girl as my model. She 
would never see the story, and in any case 
had probably forgotten me, as I reflected 
with something of a pang. But as I 
thought about her, I found that she was 
not so plain after all—that is—not plain 
enough for my purpose; and I remem- 
bered that the ducking had made her hair 
curl—just a little—and that there were 
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no bad lines in her figure, so the clinging 
wet frock was an advantage, rather than 
otherwise. Almost unconsciously I had 
turned to Algy’s girl, she being plain 
enough even for my purpose; and in the 
hero I had reproduced a good many of 
Algy’s thoughts and theories. Well, I 
would make it up to the boy in some way— 
though from the very nature of the case I 
could not apologize. 

Casting about for the best magazine 
for my tale, I settled upon the Theorem, a 
periodical of an ultra-modern and realistic 
stamp. The editor was a good friend of 
mine, and I enclosed a note, explaining 
slightly the circumstances of the writing 
of the story. It goes without saying that 
I sent no stamps for its return. I had 
stopped doing that a long time ago. 
Having studied the periodicals, I knew 
just what each wanted, and heretofore 
had made no mistake. 

You may imagine my surprise and 
chagrin, therefore, when the very next day 
I received my manuscript back, with a 
note from my friend. 

“A powerful tale,” he wrote; “it held 
me to the very end; and in many respects 
is true, but, even for us, too brutally true. 
No lover would ever confess that his 
loved one was entirely without beauty.” 

And with many apologies and requests 
for something in my old manner, he de- 
clined my story. I felt that the writing of 
the letter had given him a bad quarter 
of an hour, for I knew without conceit 
that I was a contributor he would not 
willingly lose. 

“Very well,” I thought, somewhat en- 
raged by this unexpected rejection, “‘ when 
he sees it appear in the Blade, and hears 
it the topic of discussion everywhere, we 
shall see. I should not be surprised if this 
story put the Blade on its feet—if a blade 
has feet.” 

The Blade was the essence of realism, 
but a bit sensational and catch-penny as 
well, and I had never honored it with a 
manuscript before. 

There is no need to tell in detail the 
wanderings of my poor manuscript. It 
was a foregone conclusion that no one 
wanted it. Yet my fighting spirit was up, 
and publish it I would, if I had to estab- 
lish a magazine to do it. At last I sent it 
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off to the Meteor, a publication that never 
paid for its matter, and never printed 
anything that was not in open rebellion 
against some received convention. 

I had always had a great scorn for its 
editor, and I was feeling a bit low that I 
had been driven to his columns, when 
Algy came in to say that our neighbor 
across the hall was having a little tea, and 
would we come in? She was a pretty, 
brainless girl, who thought she could 
paint, and being of lively and entertaining 
disposition, she often gathered about her 
a jolly enough crowd. 

Of course, since I was an acknowledged 
pessimist, I did not go in for jollity, but 
to-day the prospect rather appealed to me, 
and later—long enough after Algy went 
to take away any appearance of jumping 
at the chance—I strolled across to the 
opposite studio. 

“Oh, Mr. Kirkcudbright!” exclaimed 
the little painter girl, in a tone that showed 
plainly she had not expected me, “how 
good of you to come!” 

After a few minutes’ talk with her, I 
noticed a number of men around a girl 
who stood with her back to the large win- 
dow. 

‘An English friend of mine,” explained 
my hostess. ‘She isn’t a beauty, but so 
clever! All the men here are crazy about 
her. She wasn’t at all popular at the 
Island last summer. Isn’t it odd?” 

‘Jealous little cat,’ I thought, as I 
began a crab-like progress across the room, 
trying to find some one to introduce me to 
the reigning favorite. 

“That girl? Oh, she’s some old lit- 
erary frump from England,” said a 
youngster whom I had accosted. “Oh, 
yes,” he replied, after I had pointed out 
that she seemed to be enjoying rather 
more than her share of attention; ‘oh, 
yes, of course, Blanche has tipped them 
all off to be nice to her. But she won’t 
last, she’s got no looks—you’d never pick 
her out in a crowd. Give me our little 
artist friend,’ he said with enthusiasm, 
‘“‘she’sa winner. A generous little animal, 
too,” he added as he turned and saw her 
somewhat alone, ‘‘to send all the fellows 
to her guest. Excuse me.” And he 
darted away to console his temporarily- 
abandoned hostess. 
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By this time I had got where I could see 
the English girl’s face—by Jove!—it was 
my English girl, she of the Henley catas- 
trophe. 

Just then a man came up. 

‘Know the new girl?” he said. ‘“Rath- 
er plain, but awfully clever and good fun. 
Shall I introduce you?” 

“Thanks,” I replied, somewhat stiffly, 
“she is an old friend of mine, and I don’t 
consider her so plain, either.” 

“Oh, beg pardon,” I heard as I moved 
off. 

Violet Davies remembered me at once— 
in fact her face lighted up with that won- 
derful smile of hers before I was near 
enough to speak. I had forgotten that 
her smile was so luminous. Somehow 
it reminded me of an unexpected sun- 
beam on a dull day. 

I saw a good deal of her the next few 
days. Both Algy and I went in and helped 
her hang pictures and unpack her books in 
the studio she had taken around the cor- 
ner. It must be rather dreary for a girl 
to come out from England alone that way. 

By the end of the second day we had 


everything unpacked and in shape, and 
Miss Davies was giving us a cup of tea as 
g 8 


a reward. Algy’s girl was there too— 
plainer than ever—and the little artist, 
with her tiresome doll prettiness, and 
two or three of the silly boys who are 
always dangling after her. 

“Now I am all ready for work,” said 
Miss Davies (we two were sitting a little 
apart from the rest), ‘‘and I am going to 
begin soon.” 

“And the work?” I asked. 
not volunteered what it was. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? My cousin 
has given me a department in the Meteor, 
until I can do better.” 

“Your cousin!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Mr. Saunders, the editor,’’ she 
returned. 

Good Heavens! She would see my 
story. The circumstances were all the 
same, down to the smallest detail, and 
the girl was of her complexion (though 
much plainer), and—Great Scott! 

I took a rather hasty leave, and sought 
out Mr. Saunders in his lair. 

Yes, he had glanced at the story—liked 
the way it began—had not had time to 


She had 
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finish it, and readily agreed to let me take 
it to make some ‘“‘improvements”—only, 
however, on condition that I would surely 
return it. 

“Tt would hardly be fair for you to take 
it away after offering it to us,” he said. 

That evening I spent on the story. 
Brutal it certainly was, now that I reread 
it, and commonplace enough when I made 
the necessary ‘‘improvements.” But they 
had to be made. The story was too cir- 
cumstantial for Miss Davies to fail to 
recognize it; and even if I changed the 
girl’s complexion, the spirit of the thing 
remained. 

It would not be a fair thing, I thought, 
for Violet Davies was better looking than 
I had thought her. She had many good 
points, and a comparatively plain woman 
with good points is often more piquant 
than your all-round beauty, who is always 
the same. It is so much more interesting 
when she unexpectedly looks beautiful in 
a good light, or under some unusual ex- 
citement. 

So I went at my story, and made the 
girl, who started plain, grow better looking 
as time went on—of course, girls do some- 
times improve in looks, as Violet had—and 
come out a winner at the end. 

I made her hair curl at the right mo- 
ment, and the clinging wet frock bring out 
every exquisite line of a faultless figure. 

I sat up almost all night, and returned 
the story to Mr. Saunders in the morning; 
and when, in the course of the afternoon, 
he sent it back again, saying that he was 
disappointed in it, I put the thing joy- 
fully into the fire, and hoped that Algy 
would not be moved to inquire its fate. 
So far I had succeeded in evading his 
questions about it. 

But a few weeks later the boy brought 
up the subject of the plain woman again. 
It seemed to haunt him, on account of his 
own affair, I suppose. 

“My opinion has not changed at all,” 
I said. ‘If a woman is really ugly, she 
remains so to the end of the chapter,”’ and 
I thought pityingly of his girl, who grew 
plainer every day; ‘‘except, of course, 
when her lack of beauty was due to ill- 
health, or something like that.” 

(I believe that I mentioned before 
that Miss Davies was something of an 
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invalid when I met her in England.) 

“Oh, well,” returned Algy, ‘“‘I am glad 
you burned that story.” (I wonder how 
he knew.) “And Miss Davies is far too 
good for you, but perhaps she will im- 
prove your outlook upon life. I said you’d 
meet her, didn’t I? You need not glare 
at me, for she told me herself.” 
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After all, it would have made no differ- 
ence, for she never reads her cousin’s 
paper, and she will never conduct that 
department. She is going to marry 
me, instead, and devote her time to 
higher work. But, just the same, I am 
glad I burned the story. It was too 
true. 





The Facts About the Lydig Robbery 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN 


“T can tell you exactly what happened, 
my dear, for I was staying in the house at 
the time. It was about ten days before 
the wedding, and the family atmosphere 
was of a decidedly cerulean hue, I assure 
you. Mr. and Mrs. Lydig were wretched 
at the thought of losing Rose, anyway, 
and especially unhappy because she was 
going to marry a foreigner. Didn’t they 
like the Marquis? Oh, yes, I don’t think 


they objected to him personally, but on 
the general principle that he was not an 


American. A foreign marriage really 
does separate a girl pretty well from her 
family, don’t you know, no matter how 
often you cross the Atlantic. Rose, her- 
self, was rather low in her mind, too, be- 
cause the Marquis was away. She wrote 
me that he had been obliged at the last 
minute to go over and see his lawyers on 
some business connected with his estates, 
and wouldn’t I come down and cheer them 
all up?—the presents were coming in in 
shoals, and she wanted some one to share 
the fun of opening them with her, as she 
couldn’t work her father and mother up 
to any show of interest in them. 

“So, down I went to stay over the wed- 
ding, and that’s how I happen to know 
the true facts in the case of the robbery, 
having been in the very midst of it. It 
isn’t often that one has an opportunity to 
assist at a burglary, all cocked and primed 
beforehand for the event. It was certainly 
the most dramatic, I may say tragic, epi- 
sode of my life, and if it hadn’t been 
for the shocking dénouement I really 
should have enjoyed the excitement im- 
mensely. 


“Did you ever know Peyton Lydig, 
Rose’s cousin? He was the only other 
guest in the house, and he met me at the 
station on my arrival. I’d known him 
for years and we had always been chum- 
my, though Papa never encouraged his 
coming to the house much on account of 
the stories afloat concerning him. Yes, 
I’m afraid they were pretty true, but the 
poor fellow had always had hard luck. 
I think he might have been very different 
if things had gone a little more his way. 
There was a lot that was nice about him, 
and I was really very fond of him. Oh, 
no, nothing of that sort. He was gone on 
Rose, and had been for years, but she 
looked on him simply as a brother, and 
always had him fagging for her when there 
was anything doing. 

“‘Well, he met me, as I say, and I was 
quite shocked to see how awfully seedy 
he was looking. When I got Rose alone 
in my room I went for her about it, and 
told her I thought it pretty low to keep a 
man hanging about like that when she 
must see how miserable he was. She 
denied it, of course; said he’d got all over 
that long ago, that it was quite a different 
matter that was worrying him, and so 
forth, and so forth. Don’t you know, you 
never get any satisfaction out of a girl on 
that subject? However, whatever the 
trouble was, he seemed to take a brace 
after I got there, and we really didn’t put 
in a bad time at all for a few days. I 
made it my business to give all their spirits 
a little boost, as it were, and they got in 
some neighbors now and then and had a 
bit of a dinner and a little Bridge, or some 
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mild diversion of that sort, so that we 
didn’t go quite melancholy mad. 

“When I use the word neighbors in 
connection with Overridge, the Lydig 
place, I don’t intend to convey the im 
pression that these people lived in any sort 
of close proximity to it. Ever been there? 
Well, it’s quite by its lonesome, a huge 
estate of I don’t know how many acres, a 
thousand miles from a lemon. But there 
are a good many country houses scat 
tered about within a five-mile radius, and 
every one down there has at least one pair 
of seven-league boots. Why, you can’t 
hear the song of the birds for the noise of 
the auto-horns in that part of the world. 

“My dear, I wish you could have seen 
Rose Lydig’s presents! I’ve assisted at 
a good many weddings in my life, but 
never have I seen anything to equal them. 
Aside from the Lydigs’ social position and 
Rose’s own popularity, there were her 
father’s official relations, which brought 
forth tons of beautiful and costly things, 
and I didn’t wonder that Mrs. Lydig was 
nervous about having such valuables lying 
round loose, as it were Oh, yes, of 
course they had a safe, but dear me! that 
was crowded out early in the game, and 
the overflow was kept in a room on the 
ground floor, which was supposed to be 
strictly guarded by a watchman whom 
they always have to patrol the grounds at 
night. I say supposed to be, because 
when the affair really did come off, the 
gentleman was found asleep under a tree 
somewhere about the place. Yes, drugged 
in some manner, no doubt. At least, that 
was his contention, and the police, as well 
as the Lydigs, believed it. 

“You remember, don’t you, how much 
newspaper advertising was given to the 
preparations for that wedding? From 
day to day fresh lists of the presents were 
published, the items probably leaking out 
through the servants, and their value lost 
nothing at the hands of the reporters. 
That made Mr. Lydig nervous. He 
talked a good deal about having the things 
shipped up to town directly they were 
opened, and so getting rid of the anxiety 
and responsibility of having them about, 
but Peyton laughed at his fears, and sug- 
gested sleeping in the room with them 
himself, saying jokingly that no one should 
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get them except across his dead body. 
And then to think ! Oh, dear, 
wasn’t it too dreadful? 

“Well, my dear, one day something 
happened. I’ve never known just what 
the cause of the trouble was, as Rose 
didn’t tell me at the time, and naturally 
the subject has been tabooed between us 
ever since. I’ve always fancied, however, 
that some money matter was at the bot- 
tom of it. Peyton himself hinted as much 
when he came to say good-bye to me, 
telling me that there’d been a row between 
his uncle and himself, and he’d had notice 
to quit. He was terribly cut up, and so 
was Rose, for she was really very fond of 
him, I think, much fonder than she real- 
ized until it was all over. They bade each 
other good-bye before me, and I never saw 
anything more pathetic than his manner 
towards her. He took her hands in his 
and kissed them over and over again, 
and held on to them as if they were some- 
thing that made for his eternal salvation, 
of which he was afraid to let go. 

“*T shouldn’t mind half so much, 
Rosey,’ the poor fellow said, ‘if it were 
not for bringing a cloud upon your happi- 
ness just at this time, but the devil gets 
the best of me sometimes, and I can’t seem 
to help it.’ And he looked at her fit to 
break your heart, while she cried like a 
baby. Oh, dear, it makes me weep merely 
to tell you about it. 

“About two days after he left we were 
sitting one morning at luncheon when the 
butler came in and announced two visitors 
for Mr. Lydig. They would not give 
their names, the man said, but desired 
him to say that their business was impor- 
tant, and they begged Mr. Lydig would 
grant them an interview. Mr. Lydig 
sent his secretary out to receive them, but 
in a few moments the latter returned, 
saying that they declined to make known 
their business to him, but had given 
him a card in a sealed envelope, which 
they hoped would persuade Mr. Lydig 
of the urgency of their errand and induce 
him to receive them. Mr. Lydig broke 
the seal, glanced at the card, frowned, 
thought a moment and then, begging Mrs. 
Lydig to excuse him, rose and left the 
room. 

“An hour later he called us together in 
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his study. By us I mean Mrs. Lydig, 
Rose, Miss Hartnett, Mrs. Lydig’s secre- 
tary, Mr. Dorchen, his own secretary, and 
myself. Miss Hartnett and Mr. Dorchen 
are both charming people and quite mem- 
bers of the family. Mr. Lydig then closed 
the door, and said that he had a matter of 
serious importance to disclose and must 
beg us all to preserve entire secrecy con- 
cerning it, as it was absolutely necessary 
to the success of the affair in hand that 
the servants should have no suspicion of 
what was taking place. He then told us, 
my dear, if you please, that there was a 
plot arranged to rob the house that night, 
and that the two mysterious men who had 
interrupted his luncheon were detectives 
sent down from town to inform him of 
the business and to ask his permission to 
establish a fosse of police in and about 
the house that night after the household 
should have retired, in order that the 
thieves might be taken red-handed. My 
dear, you can imagine our excitement! 

“Mrs. Lydig was crazy, frightened 
almost to death. She should not think 
of staying in the house under such cir- 
cumstances, not she. No, she should take 
the afternoon train for town, and Rose, 
Miss Hartnett and I should go with her. 
But neither Rose nor I seconded her plan. 
We were in for the thing up to the neck, 
and wouldn’t have missed the excitement 
for anything. Mr. Lydig also pointed 
out to her how essential it was to the per- 
fect carrying out of the detectives’ scheme 
that there should be no change whatever 
in the ordinary life of the household, and 
after much arguing we prevailed on her 
to remain and let us see that she came to 
no harm. 

“Naturally, we thought and talked of 
nothing but the proposed break during the 
rest of the day. It seemed that some 
creature of the police force, what they call 
a stool-pigeon, I think, had somehow got 
wind of the affair and had wormed himself 
into the confidence of one of the men en- 
gaged in it. But the detectives were not 
very communicative, Mr. Lydig said, and 
he believed that they were possessed of 
more information than they saw fit to 
impart to him. Indeed, they even ad- 
mitted as much, acknowledging that they 
preferred to reserve the details of the mat- 
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ter until after the capture of the burglars 
should be an accomplished fact. All they 
asked of him was to be allowed to put 
half a dozen of their men into the house 
after the lights were out, and to station as 
many more about the outside, in event of 
the possible escape of the thieves from 
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««Peyton Lydig, Rose’s cousin.’’ 


the men within. And they especially re- 
quested that the servants be kept in com- 
plete ignorance of the whole business, as 
it was very much to be desired that there 
should be no unusual atmosphere what- 
ever about the house. 

“Well, we went to our rooms early that 
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night, but not to sleep, as you may believe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lydig went to their own 
chamber, as she insisted she should feel 
much more comfortable if she were safely 
locked in there. But Miss Hartnett, Mr. 
Dorchen, Rose and I, after we women had 
got into something loose, suitable for an 
all-night’s vigil, stole softly into Rose’s 
boudoir, prepared to watch the course of 
events as well as might be so far from the 
sccne of battle, and in utter darkness, 
for, of course, every switch in the house 
had been turned off. 

“My dear, when I think of our high 
spirits and light-heartedness that night 
as we sat and waited for that horrible 
thing to come off, chaffing about thieves 
and gentry of that ilk as if they were some 
sort of strange and curious being entirely 
apart from our own kind, and telling jokes 
and stories beneath our breath, as if we 
were sitting in a box waiting for the cur- 
tain to go up on some amusing play, it 
seems to me too weird to have been 
true. 

‘“‘Rose’s boudoir is in the second story 
of the house, off her bedroom, and over- 
looks the driveway. We four took turns 
in peeping out of the windows, hidden by 
the draperies, to see if there were any signs 
of our expected visitors. But it was well 
along towards morning, and we were all 
getting desperately tired of watching, 
when Rose said suddenly, in a quick, sup- 
pressed whisper, ‘Hark! Sh-h-h! What 
do you hear?’ Nothing, it seemed for a 
moment, and then the stealthiest sound 
I ever heard in my life. Ugh! it.gives me 
the creeps just to remember it. The 
sound of gravel yielding a little beneath 
furtive footsteps. We women drew closer 
together, and I think for the first time the 
real gravity of the affair came home to us. 
Mr. Dorchen stole to the window and 
peered out very carefully from behind the 
folds of the curtains. We crowded 
quietly up behind him. 

““*Do you see anything?’ I breathed, 
almost in his ear, and, I confess, in a shak- 
ing whisper. 

“He raised his hand warningly. ‘Yes, 
two men,’ he said, so low that we could 
scarcely catch the words. He peered out 
again, and then after a minute or two, 
moved back into the room, drawing us 
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with him. ‘Hush!’ he said, and again 
lifted his hand. ‘Wait.’ 

“Then, one or all of us cried out, and 
Mr. Dorchen sprang to the switch and 
turned on the light. Two pistol-shots had 
suddenly rung out upon the air and it 
seemed as if they were the signal for a 
general hubbub. We heard the sound of 
men’s voices calling to each other, the 
barking of dogs, and once more that most 
awful sound, which might mean death to 
a human being, the quick and rapid firing 
of revolvers—oh, my dear, it was too 
frightful for anything, and Miss Hartnett 
and I just fell into each other’s arms 
and shook with nervous terror. 

‘““Not so Rose, however. She was as 
steady as a rock, and her face was all 
aglow with interest and excitement. She 
moved swiftly towards the door with firm 
steps, and her head thrown up in the air 
keen as a hound who has got the scent. 
‘Come,’ she said. ‘The thing is done. 
Now let’s see what we have caught.’ 

“Mr. Dorchen spoke a word of remon- 
strance, trying to persuade her to let him 
go down first and see if things were right, 
so that we might follow. But she said 
nonsense, there could be no possible rea- 
son why we should not now take a hand 
in the game ourselves. She was far too 
excited to listen’ to any further expostula- 
tions on his part, so Mr. Dorchen threw 
open the door, and we all passed out. 
The switches had been turned on all over 
the place by that time, and we ran right 
into Mr. Lydig, who was hurrying along, 
bent on the same errand as ourselves. 
He also tried to make Rose turn back, but 
she would not hear of it, so down we all 
went, to find the lower hall apparently 
alive with policemen. At sight of us one 
of them came forward and touched his 
cap to Mr. Lydig. 

“*Beg pardon, sir,’ he said, glancing 
at us women, ‘but I think the ladies ‘ 

“Rose interrupted him sharply. 

““*No matter about us, my good man,’ 
she said, ‘have you caught the -thief? 
That is what we care most to know.’ 

“The man nodded. 

** “Yes, ma’am,’ he said, ‘but : 

“You know Rose is a good deal of a 
spoiled child, and has had her own way 
pretty much all her life. She thought 
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now, I suppose, that 
the officer was of the 
opinion that this was 
no place for women, 
and had a mind to 
shut him up at once. 

“*“No matter 
about that,’ she said. 
‘Where is your pris- 
oner?’ 

“The man gave 
an involuntary glance 
down the hall in the 
direction of the morn- 
ing-room, and turned 
to Mr. Lydig. But 
before he could speak, 
Rose moved past 
him. 

“Ah, I see,’ she 
said. ‘In the morn- 
ing-room. Come on, 
girls.’ 

“We were all so 
excited and eager by 
that time that we 
almost ran down the 
hall. When we 
reached the door of 
the morning-room, a 
man came hurriedly 
forward from a group 
of officers who seemed 
to be gathered about 
some object of inter- 
est at the further end 
of the apartment, 
and interposed him- 
self between us and 
them. He appeared 
to be a sort of supe- 
rior officer, and 
barred our passage 
with an air of re- 
spectful authority. 

“ “Beg pardon, la- 
dies,’ he said, ‘but you must not come in. 

“‘Rose was beginning to get pretty angry 
by this time. 

“*And why not, pray?’ she asked, 
haughtily. 

“« ‘Because,’ said the officer, ‘I think it 
best you should not.’ He turned to Mr. 
Dorchen. ‘Persuade these ladies, sir P 
he began. 
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«««Do you see anything?’ I breathed.’’ 


“But Rose interrupted him. ‘But I 
wish to,’ said she. ‘I wish to see a crea- 
ture who is mean enough to break into 
people’s houses while they are asleep and 
rob them. Pray, is there any impropriety 
in our entering this room?’ 

“The man hesitated, and then said that 
he didn’t know that there was any im- 
propriety exactly, but ’ 
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‘**Then that settles it,’ said Rose, and 
pushed by him, going directly towards 
the group of men at the far end of the 
room. As they saw her coming they fell 
back a little as if to make way for her, and 
so exposed to our view the object about 
which they had been gathered. Do you 
know what it was? The body of poor 
Peyton Lydig, lying on a couch, dead, 
though that we did not realize at the time. 

“Rose went deathly white and turned 
to her father, who had now come up and 
thrown his arm about her. 

“*What,’ she called out like a fright- 
ened child, ‘what is Peyton doing here, 
Papa? What is the matter with him? 
Is he ill? And Who is that?’ 

“My dear girl, it was simply too awful 
for words. Upon her discovery of poor 
Peyton the group of men seemed to give 
up all idea of further concealment. As 
they fell respectfully away from the couch, 
another person, whom they had in charge, 
became visible to us, a man in handcuffs, 
a miserable, abject object, a gentleman 
sunk to the lowest depths of shame and 
degradation. It isn’t necessary to tell 
you who it was, but, my dear, think of a 
girl seeing her fiancé in such a position as 
that! I wonder it didn’t turn Rose’s 
brain. 

‘‘Some way or other we got her out of 
the room and upstairs. You know she 
was desperately ill after it, and no wonder. 
Think of the double shock to her! It 
seems that that horrid little Italian beast 
was in terrible straits for money. Oh, 
yes, he was a marquis all right. There 
was nothing wrong about his social posi- 
tion. Mr. Lydig had investigated his 
connections pretty thoroughly before giv- 
ing his consent to the engagement. But, 
personally, he proved to be a precious 
rascal. It came out that he really had 
gone back to Italy, and probably had 
used every effort to raise money enough 
to carry him along until after the honey- 
moon, when he might strike his father- 
in-law for money to go on with, or avail 
himself of the dot which it was expected 
Mr. Lydig would settle upon Rose. But 
his credit among his friends over there 
had doubtless become exhausted, and 
they think he was afraid to try to raise a 
loan here on the strength of his prospective 


relationship to the Lydigs, for fear his 
true financial position might become 
known tothem. And so he had concocted 
this pretty scheme to possess himself of 
some of his household assets before he 
had legally acquired an interest in them. 
He was certainly the most pitiful object 
I ever looked upon, as he stood there, a 
gentleman in irons. Why, poor Peyton 
Lydig, lying there clothed in the awful 
majesty of death, looked a divinity com- 
pared with him. It was a case when a 
dead lion was worth a thousand living 
curs. 

“What about Peyton? Well, to this 
day no one knows precisely what hap- 
pened. The police say that when they 
first caught sight of the Marquis and his 
confederate stealing up the avenue, they 
were amazed to discover that they were 
apparently being shadowed by a third 
man. They made no move to interfere 
then, but, wanting to catch the thieves 
in the act, waited further developments. 
Presently the thieves took up their posi- 
tion directly beneath the window of the 
room in which the presents were stored, 
the third man concealing himself stealthily 
in a mass of shrubbery at hand. After a 
brief parley, one of the housebreakers 
climbed upon the shoulders of the other 
in order to reach the level of the window, 
and was about to apply a jimmy to the 
sash, when the man in the shrubbery, 
who proved to be Peyton, drew a pistol 
and shot him in the leg. As he fell to 
the ground Peyton sprang forward and 
closed with the Marquis, but the latter 
was too quick for him, and the second 
shot we heard was that which killed poor 
Peyton Lydig. Then the police stepped 
in. 

“The conclusion that was formed in 
regard to Peyton was this: They think he 
had discovered that the Marquis was in 
this country when the Lydigs supposed 
him to be abroad; that this circum- 
stance aroused his suspicions to such a 
degree that he set himself to watch the 
Marquis’s movements, and finally tracked 
him on his abominable errand. Appar- 
ently he was as ignorant that the police 
were onto the thing as the Marquis him- 
self. 

“How do I suppose the police got their 
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‘*A man in handcuffs, a miserable, abject object.”’ 


information? Why, through this crea- 
ture whom they employ to worm their 
secrets from these gentry. You see, he 
doubtless got it from the Marquis’s accom- 
plice. You shouldn’t have thought the 
Marquis would have taken any one into 
his confidence in'such a matter? Well 
neither should I, but I suppose he was too 
much of an amateur to undertake such a 
job single-handed. I should think, how- 
ever, he would have been afraid to put 
himself in the power of a professional 
housebreaker, but Mr. Dorchen said that 
he probably knew he was safe enough in 





doing so, as he had presumably been care- 
ful to conceal his identity, and if the deal 
had been successfully closed it would 
never have occurred to the real burg- 
lar to suspect the son-in-law of Henry 
Lydig of being his late accomplice. 
Still, I think it was pretty risky, all the 
same. 

““Now, my dear, those are the precise 
facts of the story, and you may take my 
word for it. Poor Rose! And yet, just 
think how much happier she is with 
Donald Keith than she would have been 
with even the best of foreigners.” 
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‘Six months is a considerable time.’ 

Merivale leaned back among his cush- 
ions and coughed. It was early in Decem- 
ber, and the specialist had given him until 
the end of May. 

“A considerable time,” Leroyd agreed 
absently. Bannerman nodded and 
knocked out his pipe on the grate. Stan- 
ley studied the wall-paper. Austin walked 
over to the cabinet and put a vase straight. 

“You must take things easy,” I said 
feebly. 

‘“There’s no time for that.” He leaned 
forward excitedly. “I must paint some- 
thing.” We looked at one another. He 
was the best of fellows, but he could not 
paint. 

“Of course you must,” said Leroyd at 
length. Austin turned on him angrily. 

“He’s not fit to work,” he declared. 
Merivale smiled at him. 

“Tt’s my only chance, old fellow, and 
I—really, I think it will—pass the time 
away.” 

Austin devoted himself to the cabinet 
again, and knocked over a shepherdess. 
Stanley got up and poked the fire. 

“Suppose you go to Switzerland?” 
Bannerman asked. “ Didn’t he say that 
it might make a few months’ difference?” 

“Life isn’t months. It’s what you do. 
Of course, one picture isn’t much; but I 
shall put all my life in it.” His eye 
flashed. ‘When I hear it’s on the line 
I shan’t be able to go and see it—I can 
die!” 

“But, suppose,——” 
and stopped. 

“‘He means you couldn’t do your best 
just now,” I explained. 


Stanley began, 
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‘But I can, and I shall. You see, I’ve 
always felt it was in me.”’ We looked at 
one another again. ‘I know I haven’t 
done anything first-rate yet, but there have 
been a few little things that weren’t so 
bad. The head of Samson, for exam- 
ple?” He looked at me appealingly. 
My line is heads of men. 

‘“*Much above the ordinary,” I declared. 
His ordinary was bad, and Samson was 
only indifferent. 

“Then there was the Nymph. She had 
a sort of green-stuff cloak, if you remem- 
ber?” 

“You were always good at draperies,” 
said Bannerman, who was. 

“And the girl at the gate.” 

“A little gem,” Stanley declared. He 
had told me at the time it wasn’t fit for a 
half-penny paper. 

“The Fireman’s Farewell had some- 
thing suggestive about it,’ Leroyd re- 
marked. ‘‘The coloring was rather fine, 
especially the helmet.” Merivale looked 
pleased. Praise from Leroyd was rare. 

“For myself,” said Austin, ‘I think the 
Shadow Dance was your best.” 

Merivale flushed with delight. 
was great at the intangible. 

“Anyhow, I’ve done things that had 
points, haven’t I?” 

“Certainly !’’ we agreed with one voice. 
“Certainly.” 

“What I mean to do now is to paint a 
picture that will be all points. My diffi- 
culty is to find a subject. You see the time 
is rather short. I was wondering if you 
fellows couldn’t hit upon something?” 

Our eyes turned upon Leroyd, who had 
had two little things in the Academy, and 


Austin 
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‘*He leaned forward excitedly. ‘I must paint something.’’’ 


was cleverer than the rest of us. He filled met was quite first-rate; a pretty girl, and 
his pipe slowly and lit it. some draperies.”’ 

“You want something that will bring “You must try and get that green 
in a good strong head, like Samson; again,” said Bannerman. 
some metal-work—the chain of that hel- “If you make it a sort of an allegory,” 
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Austin proposed, ‘‘you could bring in a 
shadow-tfigure.”’ 

‘“* Exactly,” Leroyd. “7 
you'll make rather a fine thing of it, old 
man.” 

‘*No doubt of it,’”’ Stanley de lared, and 
the rest of Merivale sat up 
and leaned towards us, moving his thin 
hands ex« itedly. 

“Vou fellows have always been good to 
me.’ 

“No, no,” 
who had been 


believe 


said 


us agreed. 


’ 


It was, in fact, he 
We were 


we cried. 
good to us. 


struggling artists, while he was compara- 
tively a rich man. 

‘The question is, how to work it all in. 
I—I don’t seem to think very quickly 
He passed his hand wearily over 


lately.” 
his forehead. 

‘We'll find something,” Leroyd assured 
him. 

‘Something that bears on my case, you 
know.” 

“You mean about fame coming late?” 

“Ves,” 

Leroyd lit his pipe again. 
going out. 

“What do you say to The Goblet of 
Fame? You could have a pretty girl 
with draperies for the cupbearer; and 
the goblet—you are just raising it to your 


It kept 


lips.” 

“T want to taste it first, before = 

“Ves, I meant Leroyd’s voice 
choked. 

“You mean Death ?” Leroyd got 
up suddenly, and walked over,to the win 
dow. ‘‘He would be just a shadow?” 

“Just a shadow!” 

Leroyd’s voice came huskily from be- 
hind the curtains. The rest of us were 
blinking at the fire, and Austin put his 
hand on the sick man’s shoulder; but he 
did not seem to notice any one. 

“The background ought to be faint 
and mysterious,” he said half to himself. 
“The Unknown Country. . What do 
you think, Newton?” He turned to me. 

“Like Vane’s things?” I suggested. I 
meant Sir Thomas Vane, the Academician, 
of course. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use trying to imitate 
him.” 

Leroyd came back from the window, 
twirling his mustache airily. 


” 


“You'll do it, old man,” he pronounced 
confidently. The sick man’s eyes spar- 
kled. He believed in Leroyd. We all 
did. “Tl look in to-morrow morning 


5b 
and talk it over. Come along, you fel- 
lows.”’ 


We shook hands with Merivale one by 
one, and went out. No one spoke till we 
got to the bottom of the stairs. Then 
Austin turned sharply on Leroyd. 

““You know he can’t!” 

“He doesn’t know.” 

“He will when he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Not even then,” he 
strange softness in his sarcasm. 
old chap.” 

There was silence for a full minute. 

“We shall all tell him it’s first-rate,” I 
observed, ‘‘and it will pass the time, as 
he said.” 

“That’s all very well,’’? Bannerman ob- 
jected, “till he hears that the Academy 
has ‘spun’ it; but——” 

“He won’t,” Leroyd stated. 

“My dear Leroyd,” Stanley said, 
‘“yvou’re talking nonsense. If we tell 
him it’s accepted, he’ll ask for a cata- 
logue!” 

“Tt will be there,” Leroyd assured us. 
‘You need not stare at me. I’m not mad. 
Come into my place and I'll explain.” 

We were close to his rooms, so we went 
in. When we had lit our pipes and filled 
our glasses he unfolded his plan. 

“It was his idea of getting in all his 
points that put it into my head. They 
were our points that he had tried to imi- 
tate. We may not be great painters; but 
we have our little specialties. Newton, 
for example, can do men’s heads. Some 
of these days he’ll make a fortune—when 
he descends to alderman. Stanley can 
do girls, but not their garments. Ban- 
nerman can do the garments but not the 
girls. Austin, again, is—poetic! If you 
told him to paint a wall, he’d do a mist 
and swear the bricks were behind it. I 
am concrete; and can’t do the concrete 
decently unless it’s metallic. They’d 
have hung my Knight on the line if the 
head had been as good as the armor.” 

“If the armor had been as bad as the 
head,” Bannerman remarked, “they’d 


tries.” Leroyd 


with a 
** Poor 


said, 














have hung you.” Leroyd smiled grimly. 

“Newton will do the head all right.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“You mean that we will do it?” He 
nodded. ‘“ Merivale will never agree.”’ 

“I don’t propose to ask him,”’ said 
Leroyd coolly. 

‘“*You’d send it in under his name!’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Suppose he went there and saw it?” 

“There is no fear of his getting there, 
worse luck.” 

“The catalogue?” inquired Stanley, 
“and the newspapers?” 

“The catalogue’s all right. We should 
give it the same name as his. The notices 
are a difficulty. If we don’t keep on the 
exact lines of whatever he perpetrates 
they may give us away. If we do, we shall 
have it sent back.” 

“‘We must keep him to our ideas,” I 
proposed. ‘Austin can manage him, if 
any one can.” 

“T don’t like it,” Austin protested. 

“You aren’t going to back out?” He 
shook his head. 

“‘T’ll stand in with the rest of you; but 
I’d rather some one else arranged it vs 

We were quiet for a few minutes. Then 
I proposed leaving the matter in Leroyd’s 
hands. When this had been agreed to, 
we went. 


’ 





Merivale was too queer to work for the 
next few days. Then he made a rough 
preliminary sketch without consulting 
any one. 

‘‘T think it’s worse than usual,” Leroyd 
told us with a groan. ‘He will have the 
girl with bare arms, and not one of us can 
do an arm decently. He won’t have any 
armor, where I could come in; and as 
for the Death—it’s Adelphi melodrama!” 

“How about the man’s head?” 

“You'll have that all right. It’s his 
own.” 

‘His! Why, I want a ‘strong’ type.” 

Leroyd played absently with his chin. 

‘Do you remember how he told us that 
night?” 

“You are right,” I owned. ‘He is a 
strong type; only it isn’t mine. I wonder 
if I can do it.” 

“Of course you can. The only diffi- 
culty is the background. I want dim 
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scenery; a mountain path winding away 
into nothing. Austin could manage that. 
But he insists upon a figure and buildings 
ala Vane. He has designed a part of a 
Temple—something between St. Paul and 
an eastern synagogue!” He groaned. 
“T can’t do anything with him.” 

“Make Austin go round. He can 
always talk him over.” Leroyd made a 
wry face. 

‘Austin won’t leave a bit of metal or 
texture fabric; nothing but mist.” I 
smiled. 

“He'll have to leave my head. You 
must look after the rest.” 





I went away the next day for the Christ- 
mas holidays. When I came back I 
found a note at my studio. 

DeaR Newton :—Austin has talked 
Merivale into a certain amount of reason. 
He’s robbed me of Death’s sword, but I 
am to have some brass-work on the chair, 
and a silver platter as well as the goblet. 
Bannerman and Stanley are to have a 
cupbearer of flesh and blood and green 
drapery! Austin has a cloud with a 
“Rossetti’’ face in it and a lank hand, 
beckoning towards the background. 
He’ll make a mess of the hand, but it 
can't be helped. Your head is all right. 

As for the background, come around 
to-morrow morning at twelve and you 
will see. 

He is no worse. Indeed he seems 
better; but they always do. Yours ever, 

F. LERoyYD. 

I called the next morning, and found 
Leroyd unusually excited. 

“The background is outlined,” he 
cried, before I was through the door. 
‘“‘Look here!” He dragged me towards 
the easel and pulled off a cloth. I 
started back in amazement. It was a 
dim recession of shadow upon shadow; 
a succession of dreams within dreams; a 
poet’s vision of heart’s desire. 

“Who did it?” I asked quickly. 

“Vane, of course. I asked him.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That he’d never heard of such fool- 
ishness in all his life. ‘You mean that 
you won’t do it?’ I asked. ‘No,’ he said. 
‘I mean that I will. I’m too old to stop 
doing foolish things now!’ That wasall.” 

“Good old Vane!” I looked admir- 
ingly at the drawing. ‘“‘It seems desecra- 
tion for me to paint beside it,” 
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‘“‘T showed him your rough sketch, and 
he found a lot of good points in it.” 

“T’d rather he’d pointed out the bad 
ones.”’ 

‘“He’s coming around this morning. 
Why don’t you ask him?” 

His suggestions did not sound very 
much; a line here and there, a slight 
change of pose, and a faint flush upon the 
pale cheek; but they made a difference. 

Similarly he suggested slight changes 
in the Cupbearer, and her cloak; and per- 
suaded Austin to make the face in the 
cloud bright instead of mournful. The 
metal-work, he protested, was beyond 
him. 

‘“‘Humanly speakirz,” he said, nodding 
his great gray head, “‘it is perfect; but” 
he looked hard at Leroyd—‘‘it’s such a 
small part of a picture.” 

“T understand,” said Leroyd quietly, 
and set to work learning to paint other 
things also. To this day, he declares that 
Vane’s criticism made him. But that is 
another story. 


We worked at the picture in turns 
through January and made rapid progress. 
Even Leroyd was satisfied; and Sir 
Thomas pronounced it ‘‘ good enough for 
the Academy.” 

One day in February I went around to 
Merivale’s rooms and had another look at 
his ‘‘picture.” He was too ill to reach 
even his usual standard, but he seemed 
blind to its defects, and worked at it 
rapturously as long as he could stand. 

“You think it’s all right, don’t you?” 
he asked me anxiously. 

“Not a doubt of it. They all say so.” 

‘I saw old Leroyd eying the goblet.” 

“He told me you’d out-metaled him.’ 

“Tt isn’t so bad.” Merivale glanced 
at it lovingly. ‘Of course, I can’t do 
silver as he can; but in this one instance 
I almost think—well, he admits it him- 
self, doesn’t he? If it had been you or 
Austin, I should have suspected that you 
only said it to please me. But old Leroyd 
isn’t that sort.” 

**No,” I agreed. The we 1 seemed to 
choke me. I thought of the wonderful 
cup that Leroyd had painted, and his 
fierce anxiety that we should do our best 
for Merivale’s sake. 
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“Bannerman is very generous, too. He 
declares this green shade is quite beyond 
him.” 

“Stanley says your Cupbearer makes 
him envious.” 

Merivale laughed. ‘“‘If it were better 
than his there’s no one that would be more 
pleased than old Stan.” 

“To my mind, the hero’s head is best 
of all.” 

“You might have done a more heroic 
one,” he stated, ‘“‘but I had a fancy to 
paint my own.” 

He looked at the picture and sighed. 
I looked at the brave, pain-worn face that 
he had so utterly failed to depict, and 
sighed too. 

““You have caught the expression mar- 
velously,” I said stoutly. ‘I could never 
have managed it.” 

“You’re generous, like the others. 
There’s Austin—dear old Dreamer !— 
says that I must have been inspired when 
I drew —the shadow —the shadow — 
of ——”’ 

He had a bad fit of coughing, and I 
helped him to his chair. 

“There’s nothing that any of us 
wouldn’t do for you, Merivale,”’ I vowed 
huskily. 

‘““My dear boy, I know.” He put his 
hand feebly on my shoulder. “If it suc- 
ceeds it will be due to your advice and 
sympathy. You couldn’t take more in- 
terest in it, if you’d painted it yourselves. 
I believe you would have painted it, if 
I had asked you to. You’d have done 
better.” 

“No,” I said emphatically; 
shook his head. 

“You've talent, all of you, and I—I’ve 
begun to see the faults in my other things 
lately. There’s only this—It must be 
good, Newton. I’m putting my life into 
yg 

“Tt is good,” I declared unblushingly. 


but he 


“T shall be glad when the thing’s done,”’ 
Leroyd said, when I told him. “If he 
once sees it as it is—it’s all up.” 

“Or if he doesn’t finish it,” 
Stanley. 

‘Sometimes I hope he won’t,”’ Austin 
muttered. 

During the next week Merivale had a 
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‘**Who did it?’ I asked quickly.’’ 


bad turn, and the doctor kept him in bed. 
When he got up he was much weaker, 
and could only paint for about an hour a 
day. At the beginning of March he was 
in bed again; but, recovering wonder- 
fully, he restarted work with feverish 
energy. 

“T shall finish it up by the end of the 
month,” he told me. “But tell me 
frankly, Newton, is it good?” 

‘Of course it is.” 


He sighed. 


“Lately I think it isn’t. If it weren’t 
for you fellows— 

“You can trust us, 

“Yes,” he agreed. 
forts me.” 

“The instant it’s done,” Leroyd de- 
cided, “‘ we'll get it out of the house. The 
fact is that he’s been working hard for 
the first time in his life, and it’s teaching 
him something. In another three months 
he’d see the thing was no good at all.” 

He completed it early in April, and we 


” T assured him. 
‘That is what com- 
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‘**It is not my picture,’ he cried.’’ 


arranged to have it taken away—to be 
framed, and sent straight to the Academy, 
as we told him. That evening his land- 
lady sent around to Leroyd’s rooms to say 
that Mr. Merivale was in bed, and raving, 
and wanted to destroy the picture. 

Leroyd and I took a cab and were there 
at once. 

Merivale was sitting up in bed and 
waving his arms wildly. The landlady, 
a motherly old soul, was trying vainly to 
pacify him. 

“Tt isn’t my picture,” he cried with 
feeble fury. ‘‘It’s vile—vile!”” Then he 
caught sight of us. ‘“‘Leroyd! They’ve 
changed it. It’s not mine, the thing in 
there. Go and look at it.” 

‘Yes, yes,”’ Leroyd promised. ‘‘I’ll see 
that it’s all right. You are queer, and 
fancy things.” 

“You don’t understand,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘“‘Don’t let her hear. She’s 
in league with them. Send her away.” 

“You’d better go, Mrs. Farmer,” I 
whispered. “He doesn’t know what he 
is saying. They always turn on their 


best friends when they are like this.” 


She went out with her apron to her eyes. 

“Your illness has upset your nerves, 
Merivale. You misjudge the picture.” 

‘“‘Misjudge it? Go and look for your- 
self.” 

We went through the doors into the 
studio, and stayed there a few minutes. 

“You are feverish, you know, old man,” 
Leroyd said when we returned. “The 
picture’s first-class. Come, come! Don’t 
look like that. You’ve always trusted 
my judgment.” 

‘“‘Bring it in here, and I shall see.” I 
shook my head, and Merivale detected 
the motion. 

**You’re in league with them, too,’’ he 
cried. “It’s jealousy. I didn’t think it 
I bit my lip, but said 

I’ve always trusted 


of you, Newton.” 
“ Leroyd! 


nothing. 
you.” 

“If you were yourself, Merivale, you 
would not mistrust me now, or Newton.” 

“T didn’t mean it, old fellow. You— 
you know I’m not well.” 

“Yes, yes. I understand, old man.” 

“Only bring it here. I must see it. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. Bring it in.” 

We fetched the picture and stood it by 
his bed. Merivale leaned forward and 
glared at it. 

“Put it nearer.”” We stood it as close 
as the easel would go. ‘‘Nearer!” I 
drew it forward and he stared at it intently. 

“My masterpiece!” he shouted hyster- 
ically. He drew a stiletto suddenly from 
the bed, and slashed the canvas down and 
across. Then he burst into horrible 
laughter. Then he fainted. 

I stood looking vacantly at the ruined 
canvas; and Leroyd sank helplessly into 
a chair with his face in his hands. 

““When he comes to!” he cried with a 
sob. “My God!” 

When Merivale recovered from his 
faint, however, he fell into a peaceful 
sleep. The next morning he was too 
weak to get up, but the fever had passed. 
He remembered nothing of the previous 
night, and spoke cheerfully of his picture. 
We had sent it to be framed, we said, and 
it was going straight from the shop to the 
Academy; but he insisted upon seeing it 
in its frame. 

““My memory seems gone since last 
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night,” he pleaded. ‘‘I can’t even recol 
lect it distinctly. It’s no use shaking 
your heads. If you don’t let me see it 
I'll know it’s all wrong, and worry myself 
to— Not that that will matter much.” 

“You will see it,” Leroyd promised. 
The rest of us looked at him aghast. 

We held a consultation that evening, 
with Sir Thomas as chairman. It was 
nearly midnight before we agreed. Stan- 
ley, Bannerman and I were for telling him 
that the framers had sent it direct to the 
Academy by mistake. Austin and Leroyd 
proposed to show him our picture instead. 

“‘He’ll believe he did it,’ Leroyd prom 
ised. And when they produced the muti 
lated canvas, Sir Thomas adopted their 
views. 

“A man who paints like that,” he said, 
“has very little discrimination!” He 
looked at Merivale’s background, and 
shook his head. ‘‘ The pictures are almost 
identical in detail.” 

We had supervised Merivale’s rough 
sketches, and controlled his choice of colors 
from the very beginning, and the two pic- 
tures were marvelously alike—and unlike. 
The night 


Leroyd prevailed, as usual. 
before sending in, we took around the 
picture in its heavy gilt frame, and a 
neatly printed card with the catalogue de- 
scription: 


THE GOBLET oF FAME—Charles Merivale. 
“Fame is no plant that grows on 
mortal soil.” 


Sir Thomas came with us, in the hope 
that his visit might distract the sick man’s 
attention a little. Merivale was very 
feeble and propped up in bed pillows, 
but he smiled with pleasure when he saw 
the great artist. 

“Tf you think it is good,” he declared, 
“T shall be satisfied. It is very strange; 
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but I suppose I was feverish. when I did 
it. I could describe everything in it, but 
I can’t remember how it looks.” 

“Tt is curious, too,” Sir Thomas re- 
marked, ‘‘how framing alters a picture. 
I have a feeling sometimes after one of 
my pictures comes back framed that it 
isn’t my own.” 

**So have I,” added Bannerman prompt- 
ly; and we all declared that it was a com- 
mon experience. 

Then we put the picture on the foot of 
the bed and took off the cover. Merivale 
gave a wild cry. 

‘I—I painted that!” he cried. ‘“‘It is 
so different from what I feared. It ts 
good!” 

“Tt is a masterpiece,” 
nounced firmly. 

“Hold it closer,” Merivale begged. “I 
could kiss it almost!” <A big tear ran 
down his cheek. ‘‘I don’t care what 
happens now. I have painted a master- 
piece.” 


Sir Thomas pro- 


I cannot write much about the next few 
weeks—poor Merivale’s last days. They 
were so sad for us; and so happy for him, 
his bed strewn with letters of praise and 
sympathy. He had a bookful of enthusi- 
astic press notices. Offers to buy the 
picture came by every post, but he refused 
them all. 

“T have left the picture to you fellows,” 
he always said. “The motto is all I 
want.” 

We had it cut on the tall granite monu- 
ment, afterwards. Leroyd and I stood 
before it one bright afternoon. 

‘“‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 
soil.” 

‘One hopes,” he said, half to himself, 
“they do not judge by the result, but by 
the effort!” 














A Fair Exchange 


BY MARY WILHELMINA HASTINGS 


I was never so excited in my life as when 
my cousin, Kathryn Day, sent for me to 
be her maid of honor. Because I had al- 
ways lived in California and Kathryn di- 
vided her time between Paris and New 
York, we hadn’t seen each other since we 
were babies, and though scarcely six 
months younger I felt terribly childish 
and unimportant beside her. She 
marrying one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent men of New York, so Aunt 


was 


Day and the papers said, a certain Horace 


B. Nelson, some twelve years her senior. 
Aunt Day didn’t mention that, but from 
her letters it did leak out that there had 
been an early entanglement with a young 
spendthrift of which Kathryn had now 
recognized the folly. 

These hints of stifled romance threw 
a glamour over the situation that Horace 
B. Nelson failed to evoke. My heart went 


out to the Other Man, and I drew pathetic 
pictures of him, standing stern and white 
in the back of the church, while Kathryn, 


trembling and white, laid her hand in that 
of Horace B. Nelson. 

All this was before I met Kathryn. 
That meeting was startling. Can you 
imagine how it would seem to find your 
own face suddenly confronting you in a 
crowd? If you can, you know how I felt 
when I first saw my cousin. She was 
paler than I, and possibly half an inch 
shorter; her dark hair was drawn lower on 
her forehead and her eyes seemed a thou- 
sand times more vivid and restless—but it 
was my own face that gazed at me, my 
own voice that rang in my ears! 

As we grew better acquainted the like- 
ness seemed to wear away, however 
Kathryn was always beautifully dressed, 
for one thing, and had a haughty little air 
about her, and a thousand sparkling man- 
nerisms and foreign tricks of speech. I 
worshiped her utterly before a week was 
over, and we were together as much as 
possible for the mad whirl of those weeks. 

My romantic notion of a pale and listless 
girl in the midst of preparation and ex- 
hortation was rapidly dispelled. She was 


the gayest of us all, and flung herself into 
everything with continually increasing 
excitement. Mr. Nelson, too, while nei- 
ther strikingly young nor handsome, was 
far from the fatuous Croesus of my fancy. 
He was tall and distinctly impressive 
looking, and as for being fatuous—well, 
I'd prefer a little more fatuity in the man 
I was to marry! 

I shall never forget the only evening he 
spent at home with us. I wanted to slip 
away, but Kathryn kept us both singing 
while she played our accompaniment. As 
it grew late I began to wonder how I could 
compass a delicate disappearance, be- 
cause it was the last time they would be 
alone before the ceremony, and of course 
they must have something to say to each 
other. But there wasn’t any place to go, 
and I decided anyway that Kathryn 
would naturally follow him to the hall, 
where he left his hat and coat. Imagine 
my surprise when they just lingered a 
moment by the piano and shook hands like 
—well, not like two people who were going 
to spend the rest of their lives together! 

I couldn’t help speaking to Kathryn 
about it afterwards. 

“What would you have—a scene?” she 
returned, curling her lip. Even as she 
spoke I saw her face unaccountably 
change and soften. She had been destroy- 
ing old souvenirs at her desk, and a kodak 
picture had tumbled out, of a broad- 
shouldered chap in flannels, that some 
mental process in me recognized as the 
Other Man. 

“Tf it were that man,” said I deliberate- 
ly, ‘perhaps I should want—a scene.” 

As she made no reply, “‘ Who is he?” I 
persisted. ‘‘And where is he now?” 

‘His name is Richard Wilder, and he is 
at present in the Bermuda Islands,” re- 
turned Kathryn concisely. 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
I did not dare to refer to Richard Wilder 
again until the very night of the wedding. 

Then I was standing before the large 
glass in my room, regarding in wonder the 
new self that had bloomed under Nanette’s 
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fingers, and patting and pulling happily 
the pink miracle of my gown, when the 
door was pushed violently open, and 
Kathryn dropped into a chair as if all life 
had departed fromher. She was whiter 
than the satin of her bridal dress, and her 
eyes terrified me with their glassy bril- 
liance. 

“T can’t go on with it,” she gasped. 
“Kate, I can’t do it!” 

I could only stand and stare. 

‘““He’s come back,” she whispered, 
“and he wrote this.” Crushed in her 
hand was a bit of paper. ‘He says I 
must realize now what I am doing—that 
I must leave it all and come to him. He 
says he will be waiting in a carriage with 
two white horses at the street corner. 
Kate, he is there now! I must go to him!” 

“Ah, yes, go:” I cried. 

“Mother is with me every moment. I 
can’t get away. I tried just now, but she 
followed me and I came here. Oh, Kate,” 
her lips were trembling so she could hardly 
speak, “I didn’t realize before—I really 
didn’t. Just think—in an hour they will 
be marrying me!” 

““You’re not a child to be forced,” I 
answered roughly out of my fear for her. 
“Tell your mother at once. Go out and 
stop this marriage before it is too late. 
Refuse, if you must, at the very altar.” 

“T don’t dare,” she said weakly. “I 
just don’t dare, that’s all. If I could get 
away—but to face all those people—and 
mother! Could you do it?” 

“Indeed I could! Do you think I 
would let myself be married like a doll?” 

“Then you do it.” Kathryn caught at 
her veil with feverish hands. ‘‘Put this 
on. Give me your dress.” 

“Are you crazy?” I demanded. 
do you want me to do?” 

She pointed to the glass where shone 
the reflection of our two faces, so strangely 
alike in curve and color. 

‘“‘Would they ever know the difference? 
I could get away in your dress. I can’t in 
mine.” 

“Why, Kathryn—it’s impossible!” 

She let her arms fall wearily to her 
side. ‘Very well,” she answered in a 
sort of icy resignation. “I’ve no right to 
ask it of you. And I dare say it’s better 
this way.” 


“What 
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Then it was I, who, thrilled with the 
dramatic possibilities of escape, impera- 
tively insisted upon making the change, 
and took the veil from her head with my 
own fingers; I who comforted, exhorted 
and reassured her as she clung to me 
piteously in the moment of farewell. 

Then I listened to her retreating foot- 
steps, heard her murmur something to 
Aunt Day, ard after a long—oh, such a 
long interval!—I thought I could distin- 
guish the closing of the side door. 

Almost at that moment they came for 
me to go to the church. I had meant to 
detain them to give Kathryn time, but 
there was no detaining Aunt Day. I 
dared not speak while my cousin might be 
lurking in the grounds, and so stood silent 
while they flung her fluffy coat around 
me and asked where Kate had run to. I 
had sent her ahead, I replied; she made 
me nervous. 

Aunt Day had secret misgivings, I-sus- 
pect, that made her unusually conciliatory 
to her daughter, for she vouchsafed no 
comment on this change of plan and made 
no attempt to break the silence in which 
I sat quaking beside her. 

I do not suppose any rational human 
being can ever understand my feel- 
ings. I was in the most impossible of 
situations, which had to be explained the 
moment I reached the church, and my 
heart failed and my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth at the very thought 
of it. 

Suddenly there darted into my mind the 
most plausible avenue of escape. I would 
feign a faint when I reached the church, 
and so delay all explanation, and avoid 
the first shock of the scandal. It was a 
masterly conception; the only diff.culty 
was that I had never fainted in my life, 
and hadn’t the remotest idea oi now it was 
done. But this was no place to hesitate. 
The long, shuddering groan and swaying 
fall of the stage faint might be beyond me, 
but at least I could shut my eyes and 
mouth, and resolutely flop. 

At the church door half a dozen brides- 
maids fell upon me with as much girlish 
abandon as was consistent with a regard 
for our respective frocks, and bore me 
away to the back of the church, where an 
agitated usher was forming the procession 
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and bewailing the tardiness of the maid 
of honor. 

Then Aunt Day and her cousin who 
was to give the bride away bore down 
upon us; the cousin soothing and sympa- 
thetic, Aunt Day livid with unsuppressed 
emotion. 

“Read this, will you, Kathryn,” she 
shot out, thrusting a note under my eyes, 
‘‘and see what a mess she has made of it 
all! Carriage accident—dress ruined 
can’t appear—love to my cousin! Oh, I 
call that criminal! Who ever heard of a 
wedding without a maid of honor? It 
will be the talk of the town!” 

My head fairly spun. Had Kathryn 
sent this message to gain time or to advise 
me of her escape? It made explanation a 
thousand times more impossible, and I 
answered confusedly and somewhat fear 
fully that I would rather wait—I would 
not be married without her. 

Aunt Day flung me one unspeakable 
look and rustled away. Her cousin drew 
my arm through his and murmured 
gently while they draped my train and 
veil to advantage. The first measures of 
Lohengrin pealed through the church, and 
I shut my eyes and held my breath. 
“Now,” said I to myself. ‘“‘ Now is the 
time!” and then I moved forward me- 
chanically down the aisle. I could not 
explain to myself the force that impelled 
me. There was no reason why I should 
not stand still and faint as I had planned; 
I only know I moved steadily along. My 
step was the involuntary movement of 
the sleepwalker; I was simply paralyzed 
with absolute fear and dread. My only 
thought was that it wasn’t a legal cere- 
mony and it would be better to have it go 
quietly on without scandal or interruption 
than to speak out and make a scene. I 
wonder now what women will not endure 
to avoid a scene! For my own sake, I 
know that I would cheerfully have mar- 
ried the worst man that ever lived, con- 
templating an eternity of unhappiness with 
him, rather than interrupt that solemn 
service. 

I remember nothing more about that 
wedding and have only the faintest recol- 
lection of the reception. If I said strange, 
uncomprehending things, I suppose the 
people put it down to a very natural con- 
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fusion. Mr. Nelson alone seemed to look 
curiously at me, and he was apparently 
the only one concerned over the missing 
maid of honor. The general impression 
was that she had forever disgraced herself, 
and did well to remain away until after the 
festivities. 

There was a swift scramble into Kath- 
ryn’s going-away gown, and a whirl of 
good-byes. I remember resting one 
breathless instant on Aunt Day’s capa- 
cious frame, and then the light and the 
laughter, the stress and the strain of it all, 
faded, and Mr. Nelson and I were at last 
alone together. 

We jolted along in silence for some mo- 
ments. He regarded me with that pe- 
culiarly intent look I had noticed, and 
reached out and clasped my hand. “You 
have been trembling all the evening,” he 
said. 

“Don’t, don’t,” I gasped, 
sharply away. ‘‘I’m not your wife. 
not Kathryn—I’m her cousin Kate!” 

I was over the brink now. Baldly and 
brutally I told him the story, stumbling 
and stammering in my haste to vindicate 
poor Kathryn and her lover, faltering sadly 
when it came to my part in the deception. 
After an interminably long time, it seemed 
to me, in which I had been listening to 
my own voice going on and on, Mr. Nelson 
put a question. 

“Where is your cousin now?” 

““He—Mr. Wilder—has a little place 
at Roanoke. She expected to go there.” 

Mr. Nelson put his head out of the 
window and called something to the 
driver, who turned back a block or two 
and drew up before a big, bustling station. 

“Oh, where are we going?” I cried, but 
Mr. Nelson hurried me on the platform 
of an out-drawing train and through the 
cars to a stateroom before replying. 

“We are going to Roanoke,” he an- 
swered then. ‘Your cousin herself must 
explain this to her mother, and I have an 
idea that sending for her will be in- 
effectual.” 

“Please, please don’t,” I begged. ‘Just 
think—to drag her back now! Oh, let 
me explain to Aunt Day—I can do it.” 

Without directly expressing it, Mr. 
Nelson’s manner conveyed the idea that 
I had had my opportunity. I was silent. 


pulling 
I’m 
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Then he remarked, ‘‘We reach Roanoke 
at six o’clock. Have you ever seen this 
Mr. Wilder?” 

A panic-stricken idea that he meditated 
vengeance must have flamed in my face, 
for he laughed dryly. 

“TI am not seeking his blood. 
what kind of a man is he?” 

I shook my head, realizing how ab- 
surdly romantic and unbalanced appeared 
my partisanship. ‘I only know she loves 
him—and there was nothing against him 
except his poverty.” 

I flushed over that last word, for it 
threw such an ugly significance over 
Kathryn’s choice. For the first time a 
feeling of compunction towards Mr. 
Nelson smote me, and I looked upon him 
as an injured fellow being and not merely 
a hostile force to be evaded. 

“This is very hard on you,” I ventured. 
“There isn’t anything I can say that will 
deserve forgiveness for the wrong I have 
done you. I admit I never thought of 
your rights from the beginning. I only 
wanted to save Kathryn. You are the 
only guiltless one of us four, and you have 
to suffer the most. I am sure Kathryn is 
sorry too,” which was a hopelessly idiotic 
consolation to extend to a disappointed 
bridegroom. 

“Your compassion is sweet,” said Mr. 
Nelson politely, ‘‘but I must admit I do 
not deserve it all. I never had the faint- 
est idea that your cousin loved me. I did 
believe, however, that she preferred my 
society—as I preferred hers.” 

“Preferred!” I flung the word in 
suddenanger. “Didn’t you love Kathryn?” 

“T should have bored her unutterably 
if I had.” 

“How can you speak so? How could 
you dream of marrying without love?” 

“T had no idea she wanted it—from 
any one. Believe me,” he added in a 
different tone, ‘I wouldn’t for worlds 
have forced or thwarted her inclination. 
I am not quite so base. I was only ex- 
tremely bored—and I very gratefully ac- 
cepted the goods—the gods—offered.” 

I scented a reference to Aunt Day in 
that last speech, and could only murmur 
that it was all wrong—one should never 
marry without love. Mr. Nelson leaned 
forward, smiling a little. 


Merely 
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“‘How is it with you, Madam my wife? 
Haven’t you thought of yourself at all?” 
he went on after a pause in which I shrank 
back into my corner beside the window. 
“Have you any idea what I am like? 
Consider how you have tricked me. Is 
there any reason why I should not wreak 
the last jot of my vengeance upon you in 
accepting you as a substitute for the bride 
you maneuvered away? Have you any 
right toexpect that I shall not demand 
of you all that you vowed at the altar some 
hours ago?” 

“There is no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
I whispered, and turned and stared out 
the window because I felt my lips trem- 
bling and didn’t want him to see. 

“T merely wished to point out some of 
the danger you were running,” he replied. 
‘You do not appear to have an eye for con- 
sequence.” 

I steadied my voice desperately. 
have wronged you awfully. But 
wasn’t a legal marriage—was it?” 

“T am very much of the opinion that it 
was.” 

“But the license—the names—— 

“You are Kathryn Day, aren’t you?” 

“T am terribly sorry,” was all I could 
say. ‘‘I don’t know much about law, of 
course, but anyway it will be easy—a 
divorce, I mean.” 

“I do not know that I ever yearned to 
figure in a divorce suit,” returned Mr. 
Nelson. 

At that I broke down and cried like a 
child, burning tears of humiliation and 
remorse for my victim and myself and 
Kathryn and Aunt Day and my poor un- 
knowing family in far-away California. 

“Don’t do that,’ commanded Mr. 
Nelson sharply. ‘‘Great Scott, my girl, 
don’t cry!” He dropped beside me and 
patted persuasively my heaving shoulders. 
“We'll make it all right. You don’t 
think I really care about this—this sur- 
prise party, do you? Lord, I like it— 
I’m all over being bored. Please stop. 
Did I frighten you? T’ll go in the coach 
if you want. I was a fiend, a brute, a 
howling brute!” 

Even in my distress the spectacle of the 
imperturbable Mr. Nelson berating him- 
self as a howling brute was too much for 
me. I laughed hysterically, and the tears 
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and the laughter and the hysteria got all 
mixed up, and I choked till he fairly 
pounded me on the back. 

“There, that’s better,” said he grate- 
fully. ‘“‘Now try to get a little sleep. 
You’re all worn out.” 

“T’m not a bit sleepy,” I protested; but 
somehow I found my head nodding and 
my eyes closing, till all the troubled images 
of the day faded, and I fell into a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 

I woke with a start. We were drawing 
slowly over a long bridge. Before us the 
lights of a station burned wanly mellow 
in the morning glow. I sat up, rubbing 
my eyes. Involuntarily Mr. Nelson 
rubbed his arm. 

Glancing at the wrinkled sleeve, ‘‘ You 
didn’t—?” I flashed. 

“Certainly not. You slept on my over- 
coat.” 

His coat was folded immaculately on 


the opposite seat. Without remark I put 


on my hat and followed him out of the 
car. 

“Tt’s a two-hour drive to their place,” 
he reported after a conference with the 


driver of an antiquated surrey. ‘This 
man took them up last night. I think 
we’d better have some coffee here before 
we start.” 

A new and embarrassed consciousness 
of my relation to the man beside me kept 
me tongue-tied during that drive through 
the fresh, newly-waking country. At last 
we turned down a side road and Mr. 
Nelson sprang out before the driveway of a 
pretty cottage. 

“Just wait for me,” he ordered. 

I waited, it seemed to me, for hours and 
hours. A dozen times I asked myself 
angrily why I did not go out to my cousin, 
and a dozen times I refolded my hands and 
did not stir. 

Then Kathryn came to me—Kathryn, 
with soft, misty eyes that seemed to have 
a glory shining through them—and ten- 
derly flung her arms about me, and drew 
my head down to her shoulder. 

“Dear little Kate,” she murmured. 
“Poor little Kate, to face it all!” 

“T’ve been a fool, Kathryn,” I whis- 
pered, crying a little. “I’ve married 
him—not knowing.” 

“We were both fools,” she said, and we 
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cried together quite happily. After a 
while the two men appeared, and Kathryn, 
very, very pink-cheeked and bright-eyed, 
introduced me. 

Mr. Wilder seemed distinctly embar- 
rassed and I know I felt so. Mr. Nelson, 
alone, maintained a fine composure, and 
I admired him unstintedly as he directed 
the conversation, suggested and rejected 
plans, offered Mr. Wilder his cigars. 
Once I caught his eye, and laughed out- 
right at the absurdity of it all, and the 
other two looked at us wonderingly. 

First we sent a telegram to poor Aunt 
Day, informing her I was with Kathryn 
and a satisfactory explanation would fo!- 
low. Satisfactory was hardly the word, 
Mr. Wilder protested ruefully, but we let 
it pass. Lhe only thing to do, according 
to Mr. Nelson, was to return in a body 
and face the music; then go our several 
ways. 

“The papers are sure to get hold of the 
thing,” he argued, ‘‘and if we can stand 
together we can put up a better story.” 
So, together we all returned on the noon 
train. Then, according to some secretly 
preconcerted plan, I was deposited alone 
at a hotel. I objected, but feeling they 
all realized the direction Aunt Day’s re- 
marks would take, and wished to spare 
me, I acquiesced, and, I confess it with 
shame, went directly to sleep. 

I must have slept a long time, for when 
I woke the room was dark. Some one 
was knocking at the door. ‘‘ Kathryn?” 
Isaid. “Oh, you! Have you seen her?” 

“We have,” said Mr. Nelson em- 
phatically. ‘‘However, we still live.” 

“Did she forgive Kathryn?” 

“We wrung a squiffy blessing out of 
her. Lord, how women bully each other!” 

“‘Didn’t she bully Mr. Wilder?” 

“Well, naturally. Your aunt has an 
unsuspected vocabulary. Well, that’s all 
over now. Wilder is busy with the news- 
paper men. Mrs. Day agreed with us 
upon the story. ” 

“What did she say about me?” I asked 
weakly, not wanting at all to know. 

“‘She said you were a designing minx.” 

“Oh, I wish she wouldn’t! I hope 
you tried to explain just what an idiot I 
was?” 


“‘l’m afraid I corroborated her. We 
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told her,” he said deliberately, “‘that we 
four planned this thing the last day.” 

“Oh, oh!” I jumped up with a wide 
gesture of protest. ‘‘You said that to 
shield me. But don’t you see it will make 
it harder for you—the divorce, I mean?” 

‘What ground do you think I have for 
divorce?” he inquired. 

‘““Why, you were deceived—you thought 
you were marrying my cousin——”’ 

“But I didn’t think anything of the 
kind,” said Mr. Nelson. “I knew you 
all along.” 

In a confusion of alarm and uncertainty 
I drew away, but no farther than the circle 
of his arms. 

“Don’t you think you could try to love 
me a little?” he said, and his voice sounded 
strange to me. ‘“‘ You’re the one woman 
I’ve waited for all these years. I’ve 
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known it since you first spoke to me, I 
think. I knew that I knew it last night 
when you slept like a child on my arm.” 
So it was his arm then! ‘Don’t you 
think you could learn to—to trust me, 
and to like me a little, dear? I couldn’t 
bear to lose you now.” 

Stiffly and rigidly I withstood his clasp. 
“You are very magnanimous,” I brought 
out. 

““Magnanimous? Kate, look at me!” 

Stiffly and rigidly I raised my unwilling 
eyes, and then I would have looked away 
again, but did not know how. My heart 
was beating as if it would break, and I 
felt his hand trembling on my arm. 

“Don’t you think—under the circum- 
stances—that we might get along without 
the divorce?” he whispered, and when I 
spoke again I admitted that we might. 





As Taught by Ellen 


BY ANNE WARNER 


I remember the day that the difference 
between them first dawned upon me. I 
remember it distinctly. Brother and I 
were playing in “the sand.” ‘‘The sand” 
was not just sand (although it was sand 
too), but a generic name applied distinc- 
tively to the strip of ground which ran 
between the house and the fence on the 
side where the sun did not shine. It was 
our play-place on hot days, and it had been 
rendered a delightful spot by the addition 
to its natural charms of a layer of clean 
brown sand one foot deep. 

“The sand” began away back by the 
wood-house, and it stretched endlessly 
—almost—towards the front piazza. We 
never played in the wood-house division, 
nor yet beneath the dining-room windows, 
and we never even ventured down where 
the front piazza and the morning-glory 
vines were, but we spent every second that 
the sun scorched us to seek shade, in that 
sweetly cool and agreeable portion where 
the air was freshened with the odor of 
baking and where our small doings were 
rendered pleasantly important by the 


cheerful smile and deeply solicitous inter- 
est of Ellen in the kitchen. 

Ellen was the cook; Norah was the 
second girl; and all this befell in the good 
old days when I was young, when the 
cooks did the washing, and the second 
girl ‘‘helpéd” with the children. Norah 
“helped” with Brother and me, and we 
accepted her help and asked no questions 
—until the day that the difference began 
to dawn. 

I remember as if it were yesterday how 
Ellen pulled the pegs out of either side of 
the old-fashioned screen, and raising it, 
handed us each one a pair of chickens’ legs 
to plant. She had dried the legs in the 
stove, so that they were hard, and then 
had washed them clean. 

“There do be two apiece,” 
smiling. 

We were delighted. She had shown a 
wonderfully proper appreciation for the 
fitness of things by giving me the bright 
yellow pair. Being the girl, I ought, of 
course, to have had the bright yellow ones, 
and I was glad that Ellen had understood. 


she said, 
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While I was living out my small char- 
acter by rejoicing in the best pair of (chick- 
ens’) Brother lived out his by 
asking, ‘What can we do with them, 
Ellen?” 

Oh, the wide good-humor of Ellen’s 
beneficent grin as she replied: ‘Sure, 
you'll be after plantin’ ’em an’ raisin’ the 
chickens for next Thanksgiving pie.” 

We smiled, the idea was delightful. We 
looked meaningly at one another, and just 
then the whole scheme of charm was 
rudely shattered by 2 voice from above— 
a voice from the window over the dining- 
room. 


legs, 
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‘*What can 
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“Ellen, ye’d ought to be ashamed o’ 
yerself—deludin’ them childern with such 
a lie as that.” 

It was Norah, in the window shaking 
a blanket. Norah looked—just as she 
always looked. Our eyes went from her 
face to Ellen’s, and Ellen looked just as 
she always looked. And there was such 
a difference. 

It was a difference altogether beyond 
our understanding. It was vague and 
yet apparent. It made chickens’ legs 
lovely to receive and then it made one 
ashamed to plant them after all. 

That day at dinner I asked, ‘‘ Papa, what 





do with them, Ellen?’’ 
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««Tt was Norah, shaking a blanket.”’ 


is ‘deload’?” for we had decided that 
the clue to the puzzle must center in 
Norah’s mysterious language. 

Papa looked straight at me. 

“* Not ‘deload,’ ” he said, authoritative- 
ly, “the word is ‘unload,’ and it means 
to take from anything or anybody that 
which loads them—or for one to discharge 
that which he is carrying himself.” 

Brother and I exchanged a_ helpless 
glance. As applied to raising chickens 
from planted legs our father’s speech was 
anything but elucidative. 

And so we gave it up for the time being, 
only accepting the great fundamental 
domestic principle that between Ellen and 
Norah there was a difference; and life 
ran pleasantly and peacefully on for a 
year or two. 


Then came another day which I well 
remember. 

The circus was coming to town—not 
any particular circus, but ‘“‘the circus”; 
and as our lives had never harbored but 
one circus before, and as Brother was 
altogether unable to recall any details of 
that one, we were both naturally much 
excited. The boy who passed down our 
street had thoughtfully thrown two hand- 
bills over the fence—a piece of delicate 
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courtesy highly appreciated upon our side. 

We took our hand-bills straight to the 
kitchen, and there displayed their glories. 
Norah, who was sitting by the window 
darning stockings, sniffed tremendously 
when Ellen avowed her amazement over 
the elephant who was standing balanced 
on the tip of his trunk. Ellen declared 
that her ‘‘fellow” would certainly have 
to take her to see that elephant, and Norah 
said “‘Umph” in a tone that only a sister 
would dare use to a sister. (I fear that 
I forgot to state before that Ellen and No- 
rah were sisters.) 

Then Brother gave a little gurgling 
laugh of utterest joy, and we saw that he 
had turned his hand-bill over and come 
on a wondrous presentation of a walrus 
making a pudding out of a cook-book, 
while six seals brought him the ingredients. 
The walrus wore a cap and spectacles, and 
held the book open with one flipper while 
he stirred vigorously with the other. I 
can assure you that you never saw the 
like—he really suggested grandma the 
day she did the mince-meat. Yes—for a 
fact. 

“Do you s’pose he really reads the 
book?” Brother asked. 

“Well, the idea!” cried Ellen, ‘an’ 
him that wise ’t the priest himself looks no 
wiser. Oh, sure, ’n’ me bye ’Ill have to 
take me now, ’n’ if the puddin’ do be good 
I’ll take the resate ’n’ make you one like 
it for Sunday.” 

Norah laid down her stocking and lifted 
up her hands. 

“Ellen Cartey! ’N’ you a Christian 
girl! Tellin’ two innocent childern as a 
fish c’n read a cook-book !” 

Ellen laughed. I can hear her laugh 
now—such a hearty, wholesome rippling! 
We looked at her, and the sting of Norah’s 
words faded. 

“‘He does read it— doesn’t he?” Brother 
repeated. 

‘Read it!” said Ellen, ‘‘well, only wait 
till I take a look at him. Why—” she 
cried after an instant’s scrutiny, ‘‘only be 
after seein’ what he’s bid the little ones 
bring him—sugar, milk, eggs—all pudding 
things, ’n’ how could he know to ask for 
them if he hadn’t looked them out in the 
book?” 

Her logic was unanswerable, her position 
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was one of triumph. Norah gathered up 
the darning basket and departed in great 
disgust—and we stayed behind and dis- 
cussed the entire hand-bill with Ellen. 

The difference was plain to us now. 
We did not, perhaps, understand, but we 
felt and knew. That night in bed I said, 
‘I’m going to pray not to be like Norah,” 
and Brother answered sleepily, ‘‘It’ll be 
shorter jus’ to pray to be like Ellen.” 

Whichever prayer I decided in favor of 
I recollect I voiced most fervently, and 
then I slept, and with the morning came 
great news. 

Norah was to be married! 

For months she had been knitting linen 
lace, and now we all knew why. I heard 
mamma tell papa that it was a mercy that 
it would soon be over, for she was not 
worth two cents any more. 

The day of the circus Mr. Norah (as we 
called him) came in a buggy and took her 
somewhere, and a week later she went 
away for good and all. She cried all the 
last two days, and was angry with Ellen 
for trying to cheer her—and then we saw 
her no more. 


Three years later the government 
opened a reservation to the public, and 
Ellen’s “‘felow” drew a farm. It fol- 
lowed that the year after he drew Ellen, 
and from then on we only saw her at long 
intervals when she came to the State Fair 
—always with more family and fewer 
teeth. 

The last of these visits was day before 
yesterday, and the great subject of Ellen 
versus Norah was at last fully illuminated 
to my understanding. 

She sat in the parlor, gripping her um- 
brella hard, and smiling as generously as 
ever—and this is what she said: 

“No, ma’am, I wasn’t down last year, 
no—nor the year before. You see, we’ve 
had two years’ run of poor crops now, an’ 
we didn’t feel like affordin’ it. Then 
Norah died, you know, ’n’ I was there the 
best part of the winter with her. Yes’m, 
she left five, two boys ’n’ two girls ’n’ a 
baby. It seemed like I must take ’em 
home with me, but we couldn’t feed any 
more, an’ Norah’s husband’s mother was 
there to look out for em. But you know 
the way I am, ma’am—them childern jus’ 
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preyed on my mind day and night. Seemed 
like I couldn’t sleep for thinkin’ of ’em— 
’n’ Norah me only sister, too. An’ then 
the tale come as the oldest boy was put in 
the Reform School! Oh, I cried like a 
baby—it was more than I could bear to 
think of Norah’s boy in the Reform School, 
an’ I jus’ got on a train an’ went an’ got 
them to let me take the boy an’ brought 
him home with me—an’ I wouldn’t ask a 
nicer boy, ma’am, barrin’ he won’t mind 
any to speak of. 

‘Well, ma’am, the next I knew come a 
letter from Mary—that’s the oldest girl— 
askin’ me to send her five dollars for a 
ticket, an’ she’d run away an’ come too. 
Awful unhappy she was, an’ the letter that 
sorrowful, an’ her but twelve year with it 
all. Seems the old grandmother treated 
her shameful an’ made her work out with 
the men in the fields, an’ so on. What 
could I do, ma’am? It was wringing 
blood from a stone to get that five dollars, 
but we got it somehow, an’ sent it up, an’ 
she come, an’ maybe bein’ her aunt I 
shouldn’t say it, but the best girl—just as 
spry an’ obligin’, barrin’ a terrible eater, 
but I tell me man she’ll soon be the age 
to want her waist small, ’n’ then we'll be 
easier as to keepin’ her full. 

‘An’ now I want to tell you the fine 
endin’ of it, ma’am—like a story-book it 
is, for a fact. It was the second month 
after Mary come—you see she’d writ back 
to Nellie (that’s the other girl), an’ she 
must have writ a beautiful letter, for 
Nellie jus’ got crazy, an’ what does she do 
but go in town an’ sell a ring of Norah’s an’ 
buy tickets, and she an’ the two little ones 
slipped off unbeknownst and took the 
train for me. 

‘Well, ma’am, they got down all safely 
an’ only one thing went wrong. They 
walked out, meanin’ to surprise me, an’ 
I was in town an’ missed ’em. So when 
I got home it wasn’t just the same, but I 
did all I could to keep them from mindin’ 
the surprise bein’ a little spoiled. An’ 
they do so well. They fit in with my 
childern like it was one family, an’ 
comin’ one at a time like that keeps us 
from feelin’ the difference in the bills.” 

‘“*How many children have you of your 
own, Ellen?” mamma asked. 

‘Well, ma’am, there’s my Mary—she’s 
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‘*Do you suppose he really reads the book?’’ 
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‘*Always with more family and fewer teeth.’’ 
) y 


the oldest, you know—an’ then there’s the 
seven boys, but—but—” the sunny face 
clouded, the cheerful voice trembled— 
“but, you know I lost my little Susan, 
an’—an’ I’ve been so lonesome for my 
little Susan, that I’m hoping these other 
childern’ll fill her place an’ h-h-help me to 
bear it.” 

She sobbed outright—and then in a 


second she was laughing through her 
tears. 

Mamma gave her some wine and cake, 
and then we very rapidly laid our heads 
together to the end that the burden might 
be in some degree lightened. 

And that is the little tale of great teach- 
ing, and may God bless Ellen now and 
forever. 











The Serving of the Colonel 





BY E. F. STEARNS 


When the timorous office boy came 
noiselessly from the sanctum and said 
that Mr. Berlinger wished to see me, I 
started uncomfortably. 

That was a curious thing. Two years 
of service under the man should so have 
inured me to his odd personality that I 
might have dispensed with the starting; 
yet, start I did, invariably. 

It is rather an odd sensation, to hate a 
man to the limit of one’s capacity, to fear 
him instinctively, and still to realize that 
one is sincerely grateful to him; that was 
my sense of Berlinger. I hated him be- 
cause his wily nature was far too deep for 
my comprehension, because an intuitive 
something told me that Berlinger, to 
further his own end, would cheerfully 
sacrifice my very life, could the thing be 
arranged without unpleasant  conse- 
quences; and would, in all probability, 
write out a check for my funeral expenses, 
light one of his superb cigars and proceed 
to other matters with his inscrutable smile, 
and no more emotion than one feels at 
yawning. Had he been coarse or fleshy, 
with his great bulk, I could have under- 
stood; but Berlinger was black broadcloth 
and patent leather, with a flat lawn tie 
and one great diamond beneath his double 
chin—a sphinx-like animal, who might 
have passed as the extreme either of ras- 
cality or of respectability. 

For the gratitude, that was well founded. 
Friendless, almost penniless, thoroughly 
discouraged, I had met Berlinger with one 
asset in the world—my admission to’ the 
New York bar. Clients had failed to 
materialize; I was fairly on the verge of 
investing my microscopic all in a single- 
trip ticket back to Maine, when some one 
had mentioned me to Berlinger—Ber- 
linger, of Berlinger & Hayne, the shrewd- 
est, the most expensive law firm in New 
York City! And after that—well, Ber- 
linger had looked me over and taken me 
in and paid me a salary; and now, after 
two years, something like eleven hundred 
dollars reposed in the bank, and I was 
indeed winning a living from the law. 
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But Berlinger had sent for me, and I 
shoved back the papers on which I had 
been working, and tapped gently at the 
private office door. 

Hayne stepped out when I stepped in, 
and as the portal closed I stood confront- 
ing the broad, black expanse of Berlinger’s 
back. 

When he turned, it was with his faint 
smile. 

“Sit down, Graham.” I did so. Ber- 
linger paused to light a cigar. “Now, 
let’s see. You haven’t been doing any- 
thing with this case of Crosse vs. Metro- 
politan Traction, have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No, I don’t believe you have. Acci- 
dent case—doesn’t amount to a great deal, 
anyway. However, I’ve got a job for you 
in connection with it.” 

“Very well.” 

“Only to serve a subpoena—that’s all.” 

“On a witness?” 

“Yep.” Berlinger picked over some 
folded documents and_ selected one. 
“‘Here she is. This man’s name is How- 
ard—Colonel Howard. Ever hear of 
him?” 

“‘Not that I am aware.” 

“Humph—all right. He lives in Forty- 
eighth street. I—no, you can’t catch him 
before evening. Better go about half- 
past eight or nine, and don’t let on what 
you’re there for until you see him person- 
ally.” 

“T understand.” 

“Well, you don’t understand alto- 
gether.” Berlinger’s eyes contracted as 
he smiled at me. ‘‘This chap is very sore 
on the case, Graham. Don’t know just 
why—long string of reasons, I believe. 
Whatever they are, he isn’t anxious to 
testify for our client, and he knows that 
there is a subpoena coming.” 

“T’ll try to land him.” I was hardened 
to that sort of thing. 

“You'll have to use some tact. They 
tell me that nobody gets into the house 
nowadays, under any circumstances but 
one. However,” Berlinger chuckled into 
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a smoke-cloud, “‘I’ve found a way of 
working around that—heard it from a 
chap down in the Criminal Courts. Pay 
attention, Graham.”’ 

I was paying attention; a 
seemed to be developing. 

“When you get there,” said Berlinger 
softly, leaning toward me, “simply say 
that you come from Seligman’s. Selig 
man’s—understand? The door’ll come 
open for you hy 

‘“*Seligman’s!” 

“That’s the word. Who’s Seligman’s? 
Ask me something easier, Graham. It'll 
work, however, I verily believe. At least, 
you can’t any more than fail to get in, and 
if you do get in, serve your little subpoena 
and get out again with as little argument 
as possible.” 

“Seligman—all right,”’ i said. 

‘‘Here’s the subpoena. Stick it in your 
pocket.” 

‘And go there between eight and nine? 
Very well, Mr. Berlinger.”’ 

‘Better make it nearer nine Graham.” 

“All right, sir. Is that all?” I had 
arisen. 

Berlinger squinted thoughtfully into the 
smoke and did not reply. I had turned 
to the door when he called: 

“Just a minute, Graham.’ 

“Well, sir?” 

“Are you in the habit of carrying a 
gun?” 

‘“‘I—I own one,” I replied, somewhat 
astonished. 

“Take it along to-night.” 

I whistled. 

“Oh, not to kill any one—just as a sort 
of accident insurance.” 

“But am I likely to meet with an acci- 
dent?” 

“Oh—no. But Howard’s a hot-headed 
customer, I imagine. When he discovers 
that he’s been served, he may warm up a 
trifle. You might want to back out grace 
fully, Graham.” 

“T think I'll trust to my fists, thank 
you.” 

‘That, my son, is a first-class scheme— 
in most cases. Don’t follow it in this 
one.” 

‘But, my dear sir!” I cried. 
want to shoot the man!” 

“And I don’t want you to shoot him,” 


mystery 
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““T don’t 
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said Berlinger, placidly. ‘But take your 
gun along just the same. There’s no end 
of persuasion in one of those little black 
holes, and if Howard should try shying 
chairs at you or if he should by any 
chance really attempt an assault on you— 
well, he’s a big fellow, Graham. You 
take that gun; if he tries any funny busi- 
ness, wing him—and the firm’ll defend 
you free of charge.” 

Berlinger was still chuckling over his 
joke when I stepped back to my desk. 


For the hour or two that remained of the 
afternoon, my own papers received scant 
attention. Frankly, while not to any 
great degree a physical coward, I was 
rather perturbed bofore the possibilities 
of formidable Colonel Howard and the 
subpoena which it was my sorry lot to 
hand him. 

The ordinary run of process serving, 
we junior people in the law offices regarded 
as a somewhat humorous matter of course 
—a start, some agitation on receiving the 
paper, occasionally a string of lurid pro- 
fanity that would escape from the pros- 
pective witness, as he contemplated the 
coming séance in a court of law. But the 
notion of serving a gentleman against 
whom no less a person than Berlinger 
advised the carrying of concealed weap- 
ons—phew! 

However, business is business, and if 
one expects the pay envelope on Saturday 
night, business must be attended to con- 
scientiously. After dinner I smoked for 
an hour, strolled around the block two or 
three times, started for Forty-eighth 
street—and then, finally, returned and 
pocketed the revolver, almost against my 
own will. 

The abode of the colonel was not at all 
difficult to locate—indeed, I arrived there 
with altogether unpleasant speed. It was 
an old-fashioned brick dwelling, one of a 
row which must in former years have been 
fairly imposing, but which latterly had 
fallen into a state of shabby hopelessness. 
A dim light burned in the hall; the rest 
of the building was dark—on the whole, it 
had too much the air of the conventional 
mystery-house of fiction to be reassuring. 

At the foot of the steps I paused and 
scratched my head. Also I had a vague 
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feeling of thankfulness that no fond wife 
and children were awaiting my return 
from the errand; but I threw off the hesi- 
tation, patted the pistol with unlooked- 
for pleasure, and mounted the steps. 

No answer came to my ring. I tried 
again and again and again. Then, as 
blissful relief began to steal over my senses, 
the lock rattled and the door opened per- 
haps three inches, held fast by a heavy 
chain. A soft voice said: ‘‘ Well?” 

“Is Colonel Howard at home?” 

“He has left the city,” the voice said, 
readily enough. 

‘‘Are you sure that he is not at home 
to any one from—Seligman’s?” 

“Qh!” 

The door closed; then, as the chain was 
slipped, opened for a foot or so, and there 
appeared the sweetest face I ever saw. 

It was a girl of perhaps nineteen years— 
slim, willowy, crowned by a shimmering 
mass of light brown hair. Her features 
were delicately, exquisitely sweet, almost 
ethereal; and yet there was determination, 
too. What impressed me most of all was 
the utter weariness of the whole counte- 
nance, the dark circles under the eyes, the 
faint lines of worry, out of place on a 
woman so young. 

‘Who are you?” she said slowly. 

‘“*My name is Graham.” 

“From—Seligman’s?” 

“Yes. May I come in? _I wish to see 
the colonel personally.” 

The girl stepped back; the door closed 
quickly behind me. I looked about rather 
curiously. The place was plainly fur- 
nished; to the left the curtain obscured 
the dark parlor. The girl drew aside the 
hangings, and, entering, lighted a single 
jet of the chandelier. 

“T will tell my ’ she began. 

Then a deep voice sounded from the 
stairs. 

“Who is that, Ethel?” 

‘“‘Some one from Seligman’s.” 

“Ah!” Heavy steps descended, and 
through the door came a tall, broad man, 
short-bearded and square-shouldered. His 
expression, too, bespoke ineffable fatigue; 
his eyes were almost shifty under a per- 
petual frown, his shoulders stooped in a 
queer, tired way, almost pathetic in so 
splendid a figure. 
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He looked sharply at me, and the frown 
deepened. 

“Well?” he said, curtly, “You say 
you’re from Bradley ?” 

‘“‘I—yes,”’ I replied, in some confusion. 

“T don’t know you. What are you 
here for?” 

“He sent me to you with this.” 

I produced the subpoena suddenly. 

Howard’s hand reached forward to 
receive it; then his eye caught the super- 
scription. A fearful change came over 
the man. His eyes snapped angrily, his 
teeth bared like a wolf's. 

‘““What’s that?” he snarled. 

oA oh ” 

“Damn you! I see what it is!” he 
cried fiercely, springing toward me. One 
hand flew out to seize the paper. Dum- 
founded, I stepped back quickly. 

‘Give me that thing!” he shouted. 

“Certainly, but——” 

“Hah! You think you’ve got me?” 
He laughed almost wildly. ‘‘ You fool! 
Give it here! I'll tear it to shreds, and 
you after it, so help me Heaven!” 

I have seen people unwilling to accept 
service. This was the first time that I 
had encountered one sufficiently exercised 
to threaten destruction to both server and 
subpoena. Hurriedly and, for no other 
reason, I suppose, than my utter bewilder- 
ment, I pocketed the paper and literally 
turned tail. 

‘““Come back here!” the colonel. cried. 

I paused in my flight. A revolver was 
leveled steadily at my head! 

Well indeed was it that I had gone 
armed! All in a twinkling, I had ducked 
and drawn my own gun and raised it, 
watching intently the finger on the other 
trigger and waiting the fatal moment 
when I must fire upon a fellow man. 

Mercifully, that moment never came. 

With a rush the girl had crossed the 
room. Her arms were thrown about the 
colonel’s neck; her slender body partly 
shielded him. All things considered, I 
thought it rather curious—but the man 
might have peppered me until dawn and 
I would not have risked a shot at one of 
his exposed parts. I lowered my own 
pistol. 

Howard did not. 
“Stand where you are!” he commanded, 
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his voice quivering with rage. ‘Move, 
and by Heaven, I'll kill you!” 

“Father, father!’ moaned the girl. 
“Don’t!” 

“Go away, Ethel,” he cried roughly, 
striving in vain to shake her off. ‘“‘ This is 
my affair.” 

“Think, father! You’ll only make 
matters so much worse!” 

““Worse!”’ The colonel laughed harsh- 
ly. 

‘Put down that pistol—please, please, 
father dear.” 

The man eyed me narrowly. 

“Go away from that door,” he said. 
“Put your revolver on the table. Cross 
to that corner and sit down.” 

I obeyed with strange meekness— 
strange, because the fellow was threaten- 
ing my life, and, being no novice at shoot- 
ing, I firmly believe that it would have 
been possible even then to drop him 
without injuring his beautiful daughter. 
And yet I did not. 

“Sit down!” he repeated. ‘There, 
Ethel. Don’t be frightened, child. I’m 
—oh, I’ll make no more trouble, if this 
man obeys orders. I promise that.” 

Reluctantly, she unclasped her arms 
and stood beside him. Howard gazed 
long and steadily at me. As for my own 
sensations, I can hardly analyze them, 
even at this late date; 1 was too thorough 
ly startled to venture coherent thought. 

“Well, young man?” said Howard, at 
last. 

“*Well—I trust, sir, that you will allow 
me to depart?” I hazarded. 

‘Your trust is misplaced, I can tell you 
that,” be replied, grimly. ‘“Pshaw! I 
can hardly make you out. Are you a 
fool or a dupe, or is it bravado that brought 
you here?” 

‘Neither, I hope.” 

‘““Well—you know and I know,” he 
continued, meditatively. ‘And still you 
took your risk! What shall I do with 
your” 

“Let me go.” 

He laughed again, a very hard, mirth- 
less laugh. 

“Things must have reached a head— 
things must have reached a head,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Ah—I knew that they would, 
sooner or later, and I’m not unprepared. 



















































I presume that your skin is precious, 
young man?” 

“‘T have no desire to see it marred,’ I 
said, with sickly dryness. 

“Nor I. We'll try to preserve it,” he 
snapped, savagely. ‘‘Do as you’re told, 
then. Get up. Walk upstairs before 
me.” 

‘“*But——’”’ I objected. 

“Go on!” he cried, fiercely. ‘Go, I 
tell you. Every minute counts now! 
Go!” 

The revolver was pointing at me again. 
Again I obeyed. Up the stairs I climbed, 
the colonel at my heels, the girl, agitated 
and clasping and unclasping her hands, at 
the foot. 

We reached the landing of the second 
floor, and there I paused. The colonel 
pushed me forward once more, into the 
rear room. 

“Come,” he said briefly, taking my 
arm. “In here with you.” 

“Here” was a closet, sunk deep in the 
wall. A coat, a hat, two or three other 
articles of apparel, hung from hooks; 
otherwise the little box was bare. 

“Step in.” 

“But I don’t wish to step in there!” I 
protested. ‘ I——” 

A heavy arm whirled me into the cup- 
board. I struck the rear wall and reeled 
and saw the door closing. I sprang for- 
ward and thrust my foot into the opening. 
A heel descended and pounded on it with 
brutal force until I had no choice but to 
draw back. 

Then the lock snapped and I was a 
prisoner. 

“Colonel Howard!” I shouted. “I 
demand——”’ 

“Young man,” said the deep voice, 
through the door, ‘I have been very 
merciful to you. You are fully aware of 
what I promised the man who tried what 
you have tried. Stop that noise and I 
won’t harm you—and you shall be freed 
when I see fit. But if you raise that voice 
again, or try to break out, I'll fire in at 
you. Do you understand that?” 

There was little room left for misunder- 





standing. If I ever heard determination, 
it was in those heavy tones. I fell silent 
suddenly. 








Certainly I had walked uncomplain- 
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ingly into a very obvious trap. When 
the first shock had passed, and I became 
calmer, I found a seat on the bare floor 
and set to cursing my own folly. 

I seemed to have followed all instruc- 
tions like a frightened schoolboy. Why 
not have winged the man downstairs and 
taken to my heels? Why not have shot 
him down if necessary? It would have 
been no more than sheer self-defense, 
well justified; and I was apt enough with 
a revolver to have made my point. Why 
not have broken away and risked his shoot- 
ing after me? Indeed, why not have done 
anything rather than allow myself to be 
piloted up here and thrust into a closet? 
And then, in the darkness, that sweet, 
frightened face of the girl came before 
me—and I have an idea that I knew the 
answer to all the queries. 

Out in the room, I heard a chair dragged 
across the floor and placed against the 
door. I heard the colonel settle himself, 
heard him tapping impatiently with his 
foot. 

Five—perhaps ten—minutes later, a 
rustle of skirts reached my ear, then a 
trembling voice: 

‘“‘Where—where is he?” 

“Bottled up!” said the colonel’s hard 
bass. 

“But was it necessary?” 

“Go away, Ethel,” replied Howard, 
loudly. 

The tapping went on and on and on. 
Somewhere below, a clock struck the half- 
hour. Skirts rustled again about the 
room; I heard a sigh from the girl and a 
grunt from the colonel. There was a 
pause of a few moments; then his foot 
took up the monotonous tapping once 
more, and the chair struck the door 
sharply. Evidently the colonel had tilted 
backward at his ease. 

What endless things ran through my head 
during that long night may not be chron- 
icled. Mainly I was in a haze of wonder. 
Whatever could have instilled in Howard 
this extreme aversion to giving his testi- 
mony in the case of Crosse vs. Metro- 
politan Traction? Did that really account 
for his remarkable behavior? It seemed 
the only explanation. But I wished sin- 
cerely that Berlinger had cautioned me 
even more strongly to be on the lookout 
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for trouble; I should have hired another 
process-server. 

I had expected merely an outburst of 
rage; instead of that the man had threat- 
ened me with actual murder on the spot. 
Moreover, he might very well have lost 
control of himself and consummated the 
threat, but for that tired girl, Ethel. Her 
timely intervention seemed to have saved 
my skin or her father’s, or possibly both. 

When I fancied that dawn must be 
near, the clock struck ten! I had been 
imprisoned, approximately, for thirty 
minutes! I groaned aloud, and the man 
in the chair shifted his position, and I 
heard a sharp sigh. The good colonel 
seemed troubled too. 

At half-past ten, calm resignation came 
over me. If more unpleasantness was 
due, it would come; if not, so much the 
better. At all events, there was no 
way of escape. I was entirely at the 
colonel’s mercy, and I was not improving 
matters by sitting bolt upright on the 
hard floor. 

There was ample space to stretch one’s 
limbs. Philosophically, I groped about 
the walls and threw the clothing down in a 
pile. Somewhat facetiously, I called 
aloud and requested the loan of a pillow. 
There was no response, but the eternal 
tapping of the colonel’s foot still contin- 
ued. I said no more. Instead, I fum- 
bled things about until some sort of bed 
had been arranged, and forthwith reclined 
at length in the stuffy hole. 

The hour of eleven chimed softly; the 
tapping went on. Indeed, that wretched 
noise seemed to lull me. I was growing 
very, very sleepy. I entertained the 
notion of taking a little doze, and smiled 
at my own temerity. And then I yawned 
tremendously, and 

What next attracted me was the line of 
gray, in the crack beneath the closet door, 
the pale gray of December’s dawn. I had 
slept! The air of the place had grown 
intolerably heavy; my head was buzzing 
and aching. The tapping, slower now, 
continued. 

For a breath of purer air, I lay flat and 
put my nose to the crack. One eye came 
within range of the narrow opening, and 
I was enabled to descry faintly one or two 
objects about the room. 
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The nearest of ali was a long, slim, 
French heel ! 

So Ethel Howard had taken the guard 
ing of my prison-house! I strained the 
eye. Yes, it was indisputably a heel, 
tapping slowly on the floor as the colonel 
had tapped the night before. I looked 
further for any sign of a masculine foot. 
None became visible. 

This new development was a distinct 
relief; it simplified matters. If I wished, 
I might break my way out without much 
fear; and still—odd as it may appear—I 
felt the trick rather cowardly. I decided 
to await the coming of the colonel, a wor- 
thier opponent, and arose to stretch myself. 

Then the decision was perforce reversed. 
A foot above the floor the atmosphere was 
insufferably stifling. I choked at the 
nasty, impalpable stuff, and without 
further ado called out: 

**Miss Howard!” 

“Well?” 

“‘T should like to come out.” 

I had expected a hesitating, tremulous 
repetition of the colonel’s threat. In that 
I was disappointed. 

The lock clicked back, the door swung 
open. Blinking somewhat, I stepped 
forth into the room. We were quite 
alone. 

The girl did not meet my eyes; her 
own were downcast and her lips trembled. 
A great pity filled me, but I was sane 
enough to retain a thought for my own 
safety. 

‘Am I free, Miss Howard?” I inquired, 
somewhat sarcastically, I fear. 

“Quite free.” 

“And your amiable papa?” 

Her eyes flashed suddenly. 

“Father is gone!” she cried. 
where you will never find him!” 

““Gone!” said I, blankly. 

“He left last night before ten! 
never knew when I took his place!’ 

There was a pathetic triumph in her 
tone—and she spoke the truth. 

“Oh, he was too clever for you!” she 
went on, almost hysterically. ‘‘He es- 
caped you all!” 

‘But, my dear lady——”’ I began. 

The girl had dropped into a chair and 
covered her face, and suddenly her whole 
slight frame was racked with sobs. 


**Gone 
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“‘He’s gone—he’s gone! He wasn’t to 
blame—daddy wasn’t to blame! The 
others made a tool of him, and when the 
trouble came, they deserted him, every one 
of the cowards! They left poor daddy to 
take the blame of it, and he had to flee, 
like a criminal! But he is gone, and he’s 
safe, thank God!” 

I was at her side. 

“And you?” I asked involuntarily. 
“Are you alone here?” 

“All alone, now,” she sobbed, miser- 
ably. 

For a span of minutes, I tried to puzzle 
out the thing. It was entirely beyond me. 

‘Miss Howard,” I said, “your father 
had little or nothing to fear from me.” 

“What!” She was erect on the in- 
stant. 

“I merely wished to serve him with a 
subpoena—as a witness, you know, in an 
accident case.”’ 

“An—accident case?” 

“Of course. Here. See for yourself.” 

I produced the document and passed 
it to her, and with trembling hands she 
unfolded the sheet. For a moment she 
stared at it wonderingly; then handed it 
back in silence. 

The thing was merely a printed blank; 
not one single word had been written there 
by Berlinger! 

“‘I—I—I do not understand this,” I 
stammered. 

“Nor I,”’ she said, drearily. 
something new, I suppose.” 

It was assuredly something new—very 
new and very amazing to me. Either 
the thing was a stupid error of Berlinger’s 
—but no, Berlinger did not commit errors, 
stupid or otherwise. There was more 
behind the blank subpoena than appeared; 
and I felt distinct anger and some humilia- 
tion. 

Then, as I looked at the tear-stained 
face of the girl, I forgot both. 

“Are you really quite alone, 
Howard?” I asked gently. 

“Absolutely. Why?” 

“You are not going to join your father?” 

“Certainly not. He—he wishes it, but 
I know better.” Her voice trembled 
again. ‘‘They would follow me and— 
and—go now, please.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,”’ I said, 


“Tt was— 
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with some slight assurance. ‘‘Have you 
no friends?” 

“Friends! No—none!’ 

‘But you have one, believe me—myself. 
And you’re coming with me.” 

She flushed darkly. 

“T have an aunt up-town,” I went on 
hurriedly. ‘I shall leave you with her 
until you are rested and I understand this 
tangle.” 

“You are very kind. I cannot.” 

“T insist upon it, and at once.” 

“And what right have you to in—ah, 
pardon me. I—I think I understand 
you, but it is impossible, Mr—Graham, 
did you say your name was?” 

“T did. Now, will you please find a hat 
and coat and hasten?” I went on, taking 
her gently by the arm. “We may be in 
time for breakfast, Miss Howard.” 

She was very tired and worn, and rather 
dazed. Ten minutes later we tramped 
away toward the elevated in the cold, 
early sunshine, and I at least was well 
content. I knew Aunt Agnes, and I knew 
that I was making no mistake. 


’ 


A cold plunge and a fresh suit, at my 
boarding house, put me in shape for the 
day’s business. I made my way down- 
town with rapidly rising rage. Berlinger 
had played me a trick of a queer sort, had 
made me a very pliant tool, and I resented 
it keenly. 

He was sitting in the private office with 
Hayne when I entered, and both lawyers 
stared with some astonishment. 

‘“‘Good-morning,” I said, frigidly. 

“Morning, Graham.” Berlinger swung 
his chair around and regarded me in si- 
lence for a minute or two. ‘‘We supposed 
you’d been chopped up and shoved down 
the sewer in small pieces by this time.” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt of that, 
Mr. Berlinger.” 

Berlinger chuckled, long 
Hayne burst out laughing. 

“Graham!” he cried. ‘You're all 
right for an office plodder—I will say that 
—but when it comes to anything that’s 
going on in the outside world, you’re the 
blamedest stiff that ever walked on two 
legs!” 

“Thank you.” 
“Why, I’ll bet a ten-dollar bill that you 
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never even heard of the Iroquois-National 
Trust Company!” 

“TI have seen the 
Why?” 

“T thought as much,” grunted Hayne. 

“Well, well—let it go at that,” said 
Berlinger. ‘‘The thing seems to have 
been a fizzle, anyway. We'll have to try 
another tack. Did you—er—serve the 
gentleman, Graham?” 

“With a blank subpoena?” 

Berlinger chuckled again, and suddenly 
rage overcame me. 

“‘See here, sir,” I cried. ‘‘I want to 
know what in thunder you meant by 
sending me on such an errand.” 

Berlinger squinted at me quizzically. 

“I presume you’ve a right to the infor- 
mation, Graham. Yes, you may as well 
know. Lord knows you ought to be 
familiar with the whole affair, but it seems 
that you’re not. 

“This man Howard, Graham, is one of 
the officials of the defunct LIroquois- 
National Trust Company. They’ve had 
a little trouble, you know, to the tune of 
about forty-five millions. _Howard’s inno- 
cent enough, I guess—know he is, for that 
matter—but there had to be a scapegoat 
and they picked out Howard for the part. 
That’s about the size of it. 

“Well, we have been retained by— 
certain parties, to put Mr. Howard behind 
the bars. Our case isn’t ready yet; 
won’t be for some days. Hence, you 
see, we wished to find some means of 
holding him. I thought—in view of the 
fact that he had promised positively to kill 
any one who tried to serve the civil war- 
rant of arrest on him—I thought that if 
you appeared there with a subpoena, 
there’d probably be a general rumpus and 
you’d need help to arrest your assailant. 
Three detectives were outside that house 
last night, Graham, waiting to rush in and 
arrest Howard as soon as you yelled for 
assistance; and that would have answered 
very nicely—but you didn’t yell, it seems.” 

“No,” I said, “I didn’t yell. And 
Seligman?” 

“Oh, Seligman is the name of a clerk 
in Bradley & Bradley’s office—Howard’s 
counsel, you know. They just use that 
as a sort of password. No one else was 
allowed inside the house. However—it 
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seems that something slipped up. Let’s 
have your yarn, Graham.” 

And Berlinger, having to his own ends 
very calmly risked my life for the sake of 
prisoning an innocent man, cocked one 
well-shod foot on the desk and produced 
a cigar. There is an end to endurance. 
That was the end of mine. 

“My yarn’s easily told,” I replied, 
trying hard to keep down my voice. 
“Your man is gone for good! And for 
the rest of the yarn, you may go to the 
devil and find out!” 

“Hello! Are we mad? 

“Yes, sir! And the next time that you 
want a particularly good thing to walk out 
and hazard his neck on your wretched 
business, you’ll have to look elsewhere. 
You and I sever our connections right on 
the spot!” 


” 
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“Does that mean that you’re going to 
leave us?” 

“Tt does. Good-day.’ 

“Well, well, Graham,” said Berlinger 
thoughtfully. ‘‘What a blasted fool you 
are!” 

Just as it happened, Berlinger was 
wrong—for once. I took the eleven hun- 
dred dollars and the experience I had 
gained, and opened an office; and by 
following up a number of connections, 
built up a very decent practice of my 
own. 

You may remember that it is just a year 
ago that the case of the Iroquois-National 
came into court. If so, you will remem- 
ber, as well, that on that occasion it was 
my extreme pleasure to secure the com- 
plete vindication of an injured man— 
Colonel Howard, my father-in-law. 





The Blizzard Banquet 


BY JULIA F. DEANE 


“Hello, Central. Please give me 5683. 
Yes, that’s right. Is this Mr. Robert 
Duncombe’s office, and may I—I beg 
pardon? Oh! is it you, Rob? It didn’t 
sound like your voice. Yes, I received 
your note, and I am calling you up to tell 
you -hall not be at home this evening. 
The firm is sending me to Hamilton. I 
leave at 4:30 this afternoon. What? 
Now, Rob, dear, you must not say that— 
the firm is very kind to me. You say I 
was not made for such a life?” The tele- 
phone registered a girlish sigh. ‘‘Well, I 
sometimes wonder what I was made for— 
Oh dear, no, I didn’t mean to give you a 
chance to say that. But, Rob, dear, you 
must admit it is a perfectly honorable 
calling. No, indeed I haven’t forgotten 
the letter. How could I? I wish I 
could give you the answer you want, Rob— 
but while your father and mother disap- 
prove I cannot. You’re their only son, 
Rob. Yes, on the electric. What's that? 
Your father—on the same train—to Ham- 
ilton? Please, Central, don’t cut us off. 
Are you sure, Robert? On the 4:30? I 
am certain to know him because of his 





resemblance to you. Good-bye, dear. 
The expressman is here for my baggage. 
Yes, I'll consider—but don’t expect me 
to change my mind unless—Good-by.” 


For a half-hour the passengers on the 
Chicago-Hamilton Electric line had been 
peering apprehensively through frosty 
windows, as the car with many stops and 
delays forced its slow way against the 
storm. Apprehension was changed to 
disagreeable certainty as the conductor 
opened the door with a vicious jerk, an- 
nouncing: ‘‘You might as well all try to 
make yourselves as comfortable as you 
can, for we’re up against a hard proposi- 
tion—nothing more nor less than a bliz- 
zard, and it’s getting worse every minute. 
The rails are all ice, the electric current 
is cut off, and even if it wasn’t, the snow’s 
piled up in such drifts right here that we 
couldn’t pull through.” 

‘“‘Where are we?” inquired a passenger. 

“Ten miles from nowhere, more or 
less,” replied the official gruffly. 

“Any farmhouses in sight?” asked a 
masculine voice. 














“Tn sight?” an- 
swered the con- 
ductor scornfully. 
‘Just you stick 
your head outside 
that door and see 
what’s in sight. 
If there was a 
fifteen - story sky- 
scraper a _ foot 
away a body 
couldn’t see it. 
It’s a blizzard, I 
say, a reg’lar Da- 
kota blizzard 
that’s onto its business and has learned a 
few dozen tricks from a Kansas cyclone 
to help it along.” 

The passengers nestled uncomfortably 
in their seats. 

“Hear it!” exclaimed the conductor, 
as a particularly vindictive blast shook the 
car. With various expressions of dismay 
and resignation the little company listened. 

“This means freezing and starving 
until morning at least,” commented a 
portly gentleman in a dejected tone, as he 
strode up and down the aisle. A child 
whimpered fretfully that it was hungry. 
Passengers indulged in grumbling criti- 
cism of the road. A woman began to 
recount in a dismal tone the blizzard 
fatalities of the season. Then silence, 
heavy and sullen, fell upon the occupants 
of the car. For five minutes the blizzard 
had it all to itself. Like a wild beast 
seeking its prey, it grow'ed and raged. It 
crept beneath the car and tried to lift it 
bodily. It sought for cracks and crevices 
through which it might gain an entrance 
for its icy fingers. It dashed against the 
glass as if it would shatter it into frag- 
ments, and shrieked its direful prophecies 
of the night that lay before the marooned 
travelers. 

‘‘Now, Judge Duncombe, just how 
much would you give for a good square 
meal?” 

The question, asked in a distinct, cheer 
ful voice, audible throughout the car, had 
the desired effect of arousing every pas- 
senger from his lethargy of discomfort to 
await the answer. The girl in the blue 
zibelline, with eyes that matched, raised 
her head and listened with an interest 
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quite out of proportion to the occasion. 

It was the portly gentleman who was 
addressed. He had ceased his uneasy 
pacing back and forth, and now sat 
gloomily in the corner of his seat, watch- 
ing the conductor’s futile efforts to lighten 
the gloom of the long car with an old 
kerosene lamp. 

‘IT can tell you, Jillson,” he answered 
with some spirit, ‘‘with my present feel- 
ings the remuneration wouldn’t be a 
stingy one. I’m downright hungry. I 
hurried down-town to keep an engage- 
ment, and so was cut short on breakfast. 
I was entertained at luncheon by one of 
my wife’s friends—one of those abomina- 
bly picturesque affairs that may do for a 
canary, but for a hungry, hard-working 
lawyer—well, you know, Jillson, you’ve 
been there. I was counting on catching 
that 3:50 Rock Island and getting even on 
the dining-car on the way out, but I missed 
it by two minutes and had to take the 
electric. That’s the situation. Yes, sir, 
for a good, satisfying meal, I don’t care 
what it is, I’d let the other fellow set his 
own price.” 

His companion laughed. “I think I'll 
advertise this interesting want. May be 
some provisions stored away under the 
seats.” He turned smilingly toward the 
passengers. ‘“‘Here’s the chance of a 
lifetime, ladies and gentlemen. Judge 
Duncombe offers any of his possessions, 
real, personal or mixed, to the individual 
who will furnish him a square meal. The 
judge is a man of his word, and abundant- 
ly able to keep his promise.” 

“He ain’t risking anything much by 
that offer,”’ volunteered a gaunt individual 
savagely. 

The figure in the blue zibelline had been 
quietly studying the 
face of the judge. 
Now she rose with 
nervous haste and 
lushed cheeks, and 
moved toward the 
front of the car. She 
lifted a heavy suit- 
case from the seat, 
unlocked it, took from 
it sundry articles 
and packages. The 
eyes of her curious 
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fellow-passengers followed every move- 
ment. Placing the case upon two empty 
seats, she improvised a table, and on it 
arranged a chafing dish. A quiet word 
with the watchful conductor secured 
matches and a panful of spotless snow. 
By the time the melted snow was boiling 
cheerfully over the blaze, the blizzard had 
become a secondary attraction. Guesses 
were hazarded through the car as to the 
meaning of the preparations. 

‘Looks as if she had taken you at your 
word, Judge,” the jovial man suggested. 
“Wields that spoon as gracefully as if it 
were a violin bow,’’ commented another 
man. 

Her audience had not long to wait. 
Presently, as she gave a final professional 
stir with the spoon that interpreted itself 
to every woman in the car as “That’s 
done,” she smilingly addressed the other 
passengers: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, you are now 
invited to witness a demonstration of the 
most nutritious, appetizing, economical 
food on the market—the newly discovered 
Vitissima. This contains all the 
ingredients that go to make bone, muscle, 
blood and nerve tissue, is highly recom 
mended by physicians, is so easily di- 
gested that an infant or invalid can eat it, 
and a strong man, earning his livelihood 
by manual labor, will find in it ample nour 
ishment. It is capable of being served in 
a great variety of ways. Permit me to 
introduce you, fellow-passengers, to 
Course One of a Vitissima dinner which 
was scheduled to be served at about 
this hour before the Domestic Economy 
Branch of the Hamilton’s Woman’s Club. 
Please be very patient until your turn 
comes, for there’s only one cup and one 
spoon. The hungriest first—I think it’s 
that tired baby. Please bring him here.” 
And the young woman proceeded to trans- 
fer a portion of the steaming contents of 
the pan into the silver drinking cup. As 
the appetizing odor pervaded the hungry 
air, curiosity had grown to appreciation. 
The soup proved hot and savory, and in a 
few brief seconds the girl was the center of 
a good-natured circle of admirers. 

“You see,” she confided to the ban 
queters, as she deftly prepared Course 
Two, “I always carry with me a certain 
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amount of material for my rural demon- 
strations, for I am never certain of what I 
can count upon.  Providentially I am 
amply supplied to-night. No, you needn’t 
peer into those packages,” she cautioned 
the jovial man. ‘There’s more than 
enough to keep us all from starvation for 
many a day.” 

Outside, the blizzard kept up a running 
protest at its rival, for the prisoners had 
ceased to interest themselves in the storm. 
Everybody grew absurdly merry, as with 
jokes and stories they patiently awaited 
their turn at the silver cup and spoon. 

“This fits in admirably with a theory 
of mine,”’ commented the judge compla- 
cently, as he partook of the fifth cupful of 
Vitissima. ‘The right kind of woman 
can make a home on a desert island. 
Now, here we are, a horde of hungry 
creatures, and the chances are that if this 
young woman hadn’t come to our rescue, 
by this time we’d be veritable cannibals, 
ready to devour each other. Here’s to 
the health of Mademoiselle Vitissima.” 

The appetites of the hungry passengers 
had been satiated, and one by one they 
were taking their turn at a dainty dessert, 
the last course of the versatile Vitissima, 
when the jovial man turned to the judge. 

‘Now, Judge Duncombe, it is your turn. 
Show yourself an honorable man, and 
meet your obligation like a hero.” 

Forgetful of conventionalities, the judge 
was energetically scraping the bottom of 
the silver cup, that nothing might be 
wasted. He calmly and deliberately fin- 
ished his task, passed on the emptied cup 
to his nearest neighbor, then turned smil- 
ingly toward the demonstrator: 

“I’m at your mercy, Madame. What 
shall it be? You’ve only to name the 
amount.” 

The merry blue eyes grew suddenly 
wistful as they looked into the judge’s 
keen ones, and he hastened to add seri- 
ously. 

“Joking aside, Madame, I feel really 
indebted to you, as I am sure we all do, 
and if there is any real service I can ren- 
der——” 

“You are welcome to the dinner, Judge 
Duncombe,” said the girl quickly, “‘but 
I am tempted to take you at your word 
and ask one favor—it is only this: I need 
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‘«The eyes of her fellow passengers followed every movement.’’ 


advice in a very critical situation. I have 
no father to advise me ”” she hesitated. 

‘“‘Nothing would give me more pleas- 
ure,” interrupted the judge cordially. 
“Right in my line, too. You have only 
to suggest a time.” 


The girl looked anxiously at the inter- 
ested audience of listeners that sur- 
rounded them. ‘‘I would prefer a private 
interview.” 

“Of course, of course,” acquiesced the 
judge. “I believe we are going to the 
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‘‘He read the closely written five-page letter.’’ 


same place. I shall be stopping at the 
St. Charles Hotel. Any hour to-morrow 
outside of court will be convenient for me.” 


It was seven o’clock the following morn- 


ing when a rescue party pulled the belated 
travelers into Hamilton. Promptly at 
8:30, as agreed, the judge and the girl in 
the blue zibelline met in a private parlor 
of the St. Charles Hotel. 
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“An hour and a half at our disposal; 
you needn’t hurry,” the judge encourag 
ingly informed his visitor. 

The girl drew a letter from her bag, 
and with fingers ‘that trembled, handed 
it to the judge. 

“T am showing you this letter, Judge 
Duncombe,” she said, ‘‘because the ad- 
vice I want is as to the answer I ought to 
make to it, and to let you read it seemed 
the easiest and simplest way.” 

‘““Wonder if it’s a divorce or breach of 
promise case,”’ thought the lawyer as he 
studied the pretty, embarrassed face of 
the girl before him. 

His eyebrows were lifted in involuntary 
astonishment as he glanced at the writing, 
but not another muscle of his face betrayed 
him as he read the closely-written five- 
page letter. The girl sat with eyes fixed 
intently upon a white golf-glove, which 
she nervously wove in and out. 

The last word read, the judge took out 
his handkerchief, wiped a bit of moisture 
from his glasses, looked sharply at the 
downcast head, and then asked quietly: 

“Tt isn’t customary to submit a case to 
the Court until the evidence is all in. 
What has the prisoner at the bar to say 
for herself?” 

The girl raised her eyes, and the judge 
could not faii to see the tears on the long, 
dark lashes, as she answered: 

“Just one word she will say, Judge 
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Duncombe. I love your son too well to 
help him do an unfilial act, or one which 
would alienate him from his father and 
mother. He is their only son.” 

“Little girl,’ the judge spoke very 
gently, ““I may have my prejudices, but 
I’m not the hard-hearted ogre you may 
imagine. Tell me about yourself, child.” 

The judge himself stopped her with, 
“Enough, child,” as he leaned forward 
and put his firm hand upon her little one. 
‘And so it is my advice you want, and you 
are willing to act upon it, whatever it may 
be. Well, here it is. Sit right down at 
that desk. Here is my fountain pen. 
Write and tell that young rascal in Chicago 
that you admit each and every count of 
his petition. You do, don’t you? Yes, I 
thought so. Then tell him that, having 
submitted the matter to the Court, a 
verdict was entered in his favor, and 
there’s the seal of my office to seal the 
whole business.” 


‘“‘Robert,”’ said the judge at the next 
meeting with his son, “I can’t blame you 
for surrendering to the girl. A young 
woman who at the first meeting can size 
up a hardened, well-seasoned old lawyer 
like your father, and discover the two 
vulnerable spots in his make-up—his ap- 
preciation of a good dinner and his sense 
of justice—isn’t to be withstood. I shall 
be proud to claim her as my son’s wife.” 














The Marooning of Mulligan 


BY FRANCES R. STERRETT 


Mulligan stood on the end of the dock 
and cursed old man Means, old man 
Means’ cow, Red Buck, the entire tribe 
of Sioux Indians and incidentally the 
Department of the Interior, which made 
such things possible. Pete lounged in 
the launch and polished the engine with 
a greasy rag and whistled softly ‘‘In the 
Sweet By and By,” dwelling, perhaps, 
longer than was necessary on the “by 
and by.” In front of them was the lake, 
with its distant shore line blotted into a 
tangle of wild rice fields and ragged in- 
lets, and somewhere in that green shad- 
ow was Red Buck, a fugitive from jus- 
tice and from Mulligan, the United States 
marshal. 

Mulligan raised his glass and sent a 
searching glance down every indentation, 
and received only peaceful impressions of 
sandy shore and scrub pine for his pains. 
His curses became more fervent and more 
As his glass swept the 
wild rice that wavered and fell before the 
caresses of the west wind, his half-uttered 
malediction against the entire United 
States Government was swallowed in an 
exclamation of joy. 

“See that canoe?” his grimy finger 
pointed to a blur on the distant horizon. 
“That’s Annie Dean, Red Buck’s girl. 
I know her by her red waist. Catch up 
with her, Pete. She’s going to him, or I 
miss my guess. I'll bet a month’s pay 
if we follow her we’ll get him.” 

He jumped into the launch, which re- 
sponded to the touch of the engineer’s 
hand and cut through the water, throw- 
ing the drops high in the air. Mulligan 
stood in the bow, his glass turned on the 
blur, which rapidly evolved itself into a 
canoe and a woman. 

The week before there had been trouble 
between Red Buck and old man Means. 
Red Buck was the nephew of White 
Cloud, the hereditary chief. He had been 
at an eastern school since he was seven 
years old and had only recently returned, 
unwillingly, if the truth be told, but when 
the government takes an Indian child 


comprehensive. 
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from his parents to be educated it prom- 
ises that he will be returned when the edu- 
cation is finished, and willy-nilly, Red 
Buck came home. For over fifteen years 
he had lived the life of a white boy. He 
had mastered the trade of a tinsmith, and 
many hours had been passed in the shop 
where he learned to make pans and to 
mend leaks. At last the day came when 
he stood up with some fifty other Indians 
from the various tribes, and, at the close 
of an interesting program in which various 
prominent politicians told what they 
thought of the future of the red man, he 
received a diploma and a ticket home. 

It was a far cry from the well-ordered 
school to the lodge where his parents lived. 
The government had taught him many 
things, but it had not shown him how he 
could adapt himself to the old life with 
the new knowledge burning in his brain. 
Absence had weakened the tie which 
bound him to the reservation, but it had 
strengthened the yearning of his parents 
for their son. They had been separated 
from him for fifteen years, and they refused 
to let him leave the reservation to find 
work at his trade. He tried in vain in the 
town that lay on the edge of the reservation, 
but for every opportunity there were al- 
ways plenty of applicants, and when the 
choice lay between a red man and a white 
it was the red man who was refused. 

Filial duty is inborn in the Indian, and 
Red Buck never questioned the right of 
his parents to keep him with them. There 
was no government work at the agency, 
and beyond a few jobs of mending the 
pots and pans of the Indians there was 
nothing he could do at his trade. 

It was not easy for him to relapse into 
idleness. For years every hour of the 
day had had its task, and he missed the 
regular routine. But each day in which 
he lounged in the sun with the old chiefs 
weakened his desire for active work. 
The wild life of the forest will rob a man 
of the arts of civilization faster than a 
school will give them to him, and when 
Red Buck began to go into the big woods 
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as guide and hunter it was a sign that he 
abandoned the struggle. The white man 
had no place for him, and though the 
Indians looked at him askance for the 
education which had separated him from 
them, they made him welcome, and it 
is human nature to go where one is 
wanted. 

There was an armed neutrality between 
the white men of the village and the In- 
dians. The former had suffered from 
two outbreaks, and lived in expectation 
of a third. They did not seem to realize 
that the incivility with which they treated 
their red neighbors was the very method 
which would make the imagined uprising 
a reality. They owed the red men their 
living, for the money that was paid by 
the government to its wards drifted rap- 
idly into the hands of the storekeepers. 
There was no other place in which to spend 
it, and the Indians could not keep their 
money any longer than it took them to go 
from the agency to the village. 

Old man Means’ voice was always heard 
in the often uttered protest against the 
government for allowing the Indians to oc- 
cupy this section of land, “covered with 
valuable timber, worth millions and 
millions of dollars. It’s keepin’ some 
white man outen a fortune,” he com- 
plained with a whine, for he wanted the 
fortune himself. 

Red Buck had trapped half a dozen 
otters and he took the skins to old man 
Means. The latter cheated him badly in 
payment, but Red Buck did not discover 
that until he was back in his lodge. When 
he taxed the crafty shopkeeper, old man 
Means shrugged his shoulders and re- 
marked insolently to the bystanders, 
“There’s no satisfyin’ these redskins 
His pelts weren’t worth the powder it 
took to shoot ’em, but I took ’em, an’ 
gave him fair payment. Now he’s askin’ 
for more. I tell you, you can’t fill an 
Injun’s gullet.” 

To Red Buck he refused to say a word 
until the Indian grew excited, and then he 
ordered him from the store. As Red 
Buck slammed the door behind him he 
swore vengeance, and half a dozen loafers 
heard him. 

The next night old man Means’ cow 
was found dead at the reservation line 
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near Red Buck’s lodge. A rope was 
fastened around the animal’s neck with a 
sailor’s knot. Every one in the village 
knew that Red Buck had spent one vaca- 
tion while at school on a seashore farm, 
where he had learned to tie sailors’ knots. 
He was the only man within a radius of 
a hundred miles who had ever seen the 
ocean. Everybody swore that he was 
guilty, old man Means the loudest of all. 
No one ventured a hope of his innocence, 
and Mulligan, the United States marshal, 
started in pursuit. For three days Mulli- 
gan pushed his way through choked water 
channels, waded in unfrequented swamps, 
and crawled through rank underbrush, 
but Red Buck had chosen his hiding place 
well. 

‘“‘Hain’t a man to have any pertection 
agin these thievin’ Injuns?” whined 
old man Means, and the answering nod 
from every man in the store warned Mulli- 
gan that he dared not give up the search. 
The office of United States marshal is 
appointive, but how can a man expect 
to be appointed unless he can control 
votes? So, though he ached in every 
bone and his clothes were torn and caked 
with mud from every hiding hole within 
his knowledge, Mulligan went down to the 
dock and swore until he caught a glimpse 
of red in the west. 

The launch ran forward in long leaps 
until she was within hailing distance of the 
canoe, when she settled down to a steady 
pull. Not until then did Annie discover 
that she was being followed. She was just 
entering the main channel, which led 
through the rice fields, and she kept her 
eyes before her, her paddle flashing in 
the sun as it rose and fell with a steady 
rhythm. 

‘She hasn’t seen us,” exulted Mulligan. 
““More steam, Pete! We’ve got him! 
She don’t know we’re taggin’ her. She’s 
never looked ’roun’.” 

Pete had been in the Indian country 
long enough to know that a white man 
never realizes how much or how little the 
red man sees. The very fact that Annie 
kept her eyes to the front told him that 
she knew what went on in the rear. 

The water became shallower, and the 
launch dragged a stream of dirt behind 
her. The canoe gained a rod. 
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‘*More steam!” ordered Mulligan, hang- 
ing over the bow. 

‘We'll stick in the mud,” prophesied 
Pete as the launch pulled heavily. Even 
as he spoke she lurched, trembled and 
then settled, her wheels clogged by the 
soft slime, her nose well down in the mud 
dy bottom of the channel. 

With a muttered imprecation Mulligan 
sprang into the small boat that danced 
behind the launch, and pushed after the 
red waist, which had disappeared in the 
rushes. He rowed rapidly, stooping to 
keep the heavy-headed grain from scratch 
ing his face as he pushed his way in and 
out of the narrow alleys that gleamed 
like silver all around him. Annie was 
lost in the tangle, but some instinct led 
him right, and when he reached clear 
water it was to see the Indian girl beach 
her canoe on the shore of a tiny island, 
overrun with a rank growth of grass that 
hid her from him. 

His eyes opened in amazed wonder. 
The island had been the scene of a blox dy 
fight between the Sioux and the Chippe 
was, and the souls of those who had been 
killed in battle were supposed to haunt it. 
On the high ground to the left was a scaf 
fold holding the weather-beaten, stained 
coffin of a chief, and hidden by the grass 
were other wooden coffins, their slanting 
covers painted silver by Time and Tem 
pest. No Indian would willingly be 
found in the neighborhood, and the mar 
shal had been so secure in the universal 
fear with which the place was regarded 
that he had not thought it worth while 
to search it. He forgot that Red Buck 
and Annie had both attended school and 
had acquired a white man’s contempt for 
ghosts. 

Annie pushed her way through the wiry 
grass that closed behind her, leaving only 
a faint trail. She had hoped to lose 
Mulligan in one of the blind alleys of the 
rice fields, and her heart was heavy as she 
came out on the rocky ledge on the other 
side. 

Red Buck sat on a big boulder overlook 
ing the lake, cursing old man Means, old 
man Means’ cow, the United States mar 
shal, and all white men. He knew who 
had killed the cow, and he could have 
drawn with a few strokes the picture of the 
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ferret eyes and heavy-jawed face of old 
man Means’ son Jim. Jim had been at- 
tracted by Annie when she first came home 
from school. Her parents had died soon 
after her return, and though she was free 
to leave the reservation, she did not know 
where to go. She was clever with her 
needle, and soon found work in the little 
dressmaker’s shop which Mrs. Olson 
conducted for the few white women in 
the village and for the squaws who con- 
sidered a fitted dress the touch which made 
them like the white women. 

Jim had seen Annie one day when he 
lounged past the house, and the shy glance 
she sent past him held him captive. He 
was an impressionable man, as vain as he 
was fickle. He bribed his sister to have 
a dress made at Mrs. Olson’s, and accom- 
panied her to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. While Mrs. Olson and his sister 
discussed pleats and gores, he stared at 
Annie, until she left the room in self- 
defense. 

After that he met her wherever and 
whenever he could. She was afraid of him; 
his very person breathed evil, and she 
shrank away and hid herself. He con- 
tinued to persecute her until Red Buck 
found her cowering in the corner of the 
little church while Jim barred her way 
and would not let her pass. Red Buck 
came to her aid, and when Jim grew inso- 
lent and refused to release his prisoner 
he knocked him down. 

Red Buck had never seen Annie before, 
but her timid gratitude and the trust in 
the face which she turned toward him in- 
terested him, and as they walked home 
together, leaving Jim cursing on the cor- 
ner, she told him something of herself. 
She missed the regular school life, as Red 
Buck had done, and their common feeling 
drew them together. 

“It was wrong to take us away and 
make us unfit to come back,” they cried. 

An Indian courtship is ever short, and 
Annie promised to marry him as soon as 
he built the little cabin on the long finger 
of land which stretched out into the lake 
just beyond the village. Red Buck was 
happier than he had been since he left 
school. He and Annie would make a 
home for each other, as the white men and 
women did. He would make one more 
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struggle before he went back into the 
Indian habits, and she would help him. 

He forgot all about Jim until the latter 
cast a black shadow over the rosy future. 
He had laid his plans with a subtle craft 
which raised every hand against his 
rival, who was an Indian, and an Indian’s 
word is always outweighed by that of a 
white man. Red Buck’s only safety lay 
in flight. Annie had promised to join 
him, and they would slip away into the 
big woods, where a kindly Providence 
furnishes food and clothing for the man 
clever enough to find them. 


Annie’s moccasined feet made no sound, 
but the sixth sense with which the red 
man is endowed told Red Buck that she 
was near. He turned, and the scowl left 
his face. 

‘*Annie!” he cried. 

She sent a look of fear over her shoulder 
and her breath came in gasps. 

“Come! Quick!” she said, trying to 
drag him with her. ‘‘The marshal—he 
followed me! I thought I lost him. He 
will be here in a minute. Come!” 

The flash of love was lost in the look of 
hate which ran over his face. 

“T don’t care,” he said sullenly. ‘He 
might as well take me to-day as to-morrow. 
I’m tired of it—tired of fighting without 
weapons.” 

A white woman would have burst into 
tears, but an Indian is made of sterner 
stuff. Annie dropped on the boulder 
beside him and her eyes were filled with 
hopeless longing as she gazed at him. He 
caught her hand and raised it to his face. 
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The nervous tremor ran through her fin- 
gers until he felt it. 

“I forgot,” he said, rising to his feet. 
“Mulligan mustn’t find you here.”’ 

“Come,” she stepped lightly forward, 
taking the opposite side of the island from 
that round which she had come. 

Mulligan had beached his boat and 
started, hot-foot, on the trail. Then he 
retraced his steps, and with a grin pushed 
the canoe out into the lake, where each 
wave carried it farther and farther away. 
He was a large man and the grass was 
thick and rank, so that his progress was 
slow, and he puffed and panted as he 
strove to follow the trail. 

When Annie reached the landing and 
saw her canoe float past her she caught 
Red Buck’s hand in despair. Then her 
eyes fell on the sturdy little rowboat, 
painted red, white and blue, and bearing 
the name ‘‘Columbia” on the stern. She 
stepped into the boat and beckoned Red 
Buck to follow. He pushed it into the 
water and pulled the oars with a strong, 
steady sweep. 

Mulligan floundered in a circle and 
came out at the landing. He rubbed his 
eyes and gave a yell of rage as he saw the 
“Columbia” bearing a stalwart Indian 
and a girl with a red waist round the point. 
Out in the rice fields Pete hung over the 
side of the foundered launch. On the 
island Mulligan danced in helpless fury, 
and the man they came to capture made 
his way into the wilds of the reserva- 
tion, where the Indian is king and 
the United States Government but a 
name. 








The Convincing Argument 


BY JULIET SAGER 


“(Q-o-overture! QO-overture!” the prop- 


erty man’s voice rang down the hall. 


The buzz of talk in the dressing-rooms 
quieted a moment and there came a strag 
gling chorus of responses, jocular or sulky 


or protesting, according to temper and the 
state of make-up. Then, confused and 
far away, the tuneless clamor of drum 
and horns and half-drowned violins pro- 
claimed that the property man had spoken 
truly and that the overture had begun. 

The leading woman opened the door 
of her dressing-room and came out, a 
breath of hot, grease-paint-scented air 
coming with her. She shivered as the 
chill of the hall struck her bare shoulders, 
and gathering her satin skirts well up from 
the floor, hurried toward the stage. 

The character woman was there, warm- 
ing herself at the steam pipes. ‘Cold as 
a barn to-night, isn’t it?” sympathized 
the leading woman, joining her. 

“Tt always is,” said the character 
woman crossly. ‘I wish I were as much 
in love as some people, and then maybe I 
wouldn’t know I was freezing. Just look 
at that, will you?” 

The leading woman looked. The stage 
was set for a garden scene, and under the 
spreading branches of a canvas tree a man 
was lounging on a rustic bench, with a 
girl perched on his arm. Even in the 
half-light one could see how handsome he 
was, and that she was very young and 
looked at him adoringly. 

The character woman chuckled. ‘She 
has it pretty bad, hasn’t she?” she com- 
mented. 

“Oh, what makes women so foolish?” 
sighed the leading woman impatiently. 

‘““My dear, he is an actor, and oh! so 
handsome and romantic!” the character 
woman explained with mock enthusiasm. 

‘She won’t think actors so fascinating 
when she has been in the business a year 
or two. And his good looks are just 
another argument against him. It’s bad 
enough to fall in love at all, but when you 
fall in love with a handsome man you say 
good-bye to vour peace of mind for the 
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rest of your life. If ever I am foolish 
enough to marry anybody again, it will be 
the homeliest man I can find, depend on 
that!” 

“Yes, I remember your—ah—recent 
husband. He was handsome,” the char- 
acter woman agreed enigmatically. “Well, 
I don’t care. Let her find out these things 
for herself,” she went on with another 
glance toward the rustic bench. 

“But I do care. She’s only a child, 
and I like her.” 

“T advise you to keep out of it,” the 
character woman counseled dryly. ‘I 
felt at first just as you do—she is such an 
innocent little silly. So the other night I 
told her about his divorce suit. She 
doesn’t speak to me now.” 

The leading woman nodded compre- 
hendingly. ‘That is what Ill get for my 
pains probably. But I’m going to risk 

‘Hello, Miss Winters! Evening, Miss 
Marvin!” sang out an exuberant voice, 
and a dapper young fellow bustled up to 
them. It was the juvenile man. The 
character woman sniffed. 

“By Jove! I thought I’d never get 
dressed in time. Never came in till five 
minutes to eight. Had to fairly jump 
into my clothes. Do I look all right?” he 
said in one breath, settling his cuffs and 
beaming with confidence in charms not 
to be eclipsed by even a hurried toilette. 

The character woman saw her chance. 
“As long as you ask me,” she said with 
Epicurean deliberation, ‘‘I’ll tell you how 
you look. You look like a cross between 
a French doll and a boarding-school miss. 
Won’t you ever learn that a man who is a 
man doesn’t bead his eyelashes and make 
up with pink cheeks?” Then, before he 
could get his breath, she stalked trium- 
phantly away, wise with the wisdom of a 
battle-scarred veteran. 

The juvenile man was angry, but not 
so angry as he would have been if his 
belief in himself had not been unshak- 
able. 

‘What a cat!” he said with an uncom- 


’ 
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fortable laugh. ‘‘Funny how these old- 
timers think they know it all, isn’t it?” 

But the leading woman looked serious, 
rather as if she might be going to say some- 
thing unpleasant, so he added hurriedly, 
“Still, I don’t know as they are any worse 
than amateurs. Look at Daisy over there 
with Wentworth, now. Doesn’t it make 
you tired?” 

“Little bit sore on that point, aren’t 
you, Bobby?” she observed with cheerful 
malice. ‘You didn’t find that particular 
amateur so objectionable till Wentworth 
began to take notice, did you?” 

‘“*Why, I never——I hadn’t any special 
interest in her. She’s not my style. But 
she is a nice little thing, and I was willing 
to teach her the ropes a bit and help her 
what I could,” he explained pompously. 
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“T gather from that you haven’t heard 
she is an orphan with a fortune in her 
own name,” said the juvenile man cynic- 
ally. 

“Oh dear, no! A fortune? Are you 
sure?” she exclaimed in frank dismay. 
‘Well, that is different. I suppose then 

oh, oh! how sorry 1 am! What can I 
do to stop it?” 

The juvenile man_ grinned. 
can’t do anything. Nobody can. I 
couldn’t,” he said conclusively. ‘‘I hinted 
a little about the set Wentworth cultivates 
in New York, and gave her some reminis- 
cences of a few suppers I went to with him, 
and she shut me up so hard I haven’t 
worked right since. But one day, before 
she could stop me, I did manage to tell 
her about that Pittsburg lady—you re- 


“Vou 


‘* Just look at that, will you?’’ 


“Awfully good of you. So self-sacri- 
ficing,’”’ murmured the leading woman, 
raising her eyebrows just perceptibly. 
“But you hadn’t a chance with her from 
the start.” 

“T know. 
very day she joined. 
thusiastic at first, 


She took a fancy to him the 

He wasn’t real en- 
but he has rather 
warmed up lately. To-morrow is her 
last day with the show, isn’t it? What 
do you want to wager they get married 
before she leaves?” 

The leading woman gasped. ‘Heavens, 
no! Engaged perhaps, but not married! 
An engagement wouldn’t do much harm, 
for it would be broken in a month or two, 
but married——! Bobby, you are crazy. 
Wentworth always is willing to flirt with 
any pretty girl as much as she likes, but 
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a wife is the last thing on earth he wants! 


member. It never phased her. He ex- 
plained it, I suppose. He is about the 
best explainer I ever met, anyway. You 
know that sad, noble look of his? When 
he puts that on, she’d believe him against 
the deathbed oath of anybody else.” 

“First act! First act!” echoed faintly 
from the dressing-room regions. Then, 
“Clear!” came the command at closer 
range. Next moment the Stage was 
empty of loiterers; the orchestra brought 
the overture to a noisy finish, paused an 
instant, and started the curtain music; 
the lights went up; the curtain rose; and 
the play had begun. 


The leading woman was a good actress 
and an experienced one, or she might have 
come to grief in the first act. It is diffi- 
cult to make tender, ardent love to a man 
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while you are racking your brain for a 
plan to ruin his matrimonial prospects; 
particularly if you are making love to him 
in somebody else’s language and know 
that the stage manager will express him- 
self unfeelingly if you fumble your cues. 

Not that the leading woman had the 
least hard feeling toward the leading man. 
Not at all. In fact, she liked him, and 
would have done him a good turn any 
moment she had the chance. She simply 
disapproved of him as a husband, and 
above all as a husband for ‘ Daisy,” as 
the juvenile man had nicknamed her— 
Daisy, young and unsophisticated, fresh 
from a dramatic school, equipped with a 
flawless ignorance of life in general and 
theatrical life in particular. 

“What can I say to influence her?” 
she pondered anxiously throughout the 
entire act. ‘Other people have told her 
he is dissipated, that he is a matinée idol 
and an incorrigible flirt, and that he has 
been divorced at least once and with con- 
siderable scandal. She knows all that, 
but either sets it down as malicious gossip 
or thinks it exaggerated and believes him 
when he promises to reform. What else 
can I say to her? He is older than she 
is—he is much older than he looks, I’m 
sure, but she won’t care about that. 
And there is no denying he is hand- 
some and has a way with him. We all 
know that. If I were ten years younger 
and sillier myself—but, thank Heaven, 
I’m not!” 

When the curtain went down on the 
first act, she slipped her arm through 
“Daisy’s.” “You aren’t on this next 
act, are you, dear?” she said. ‘Then 
come, sitinmyroom. My maid isn’t here 
to-night, and we can visit while I change.” 

“Do you know, I shall miss you ridic- 
ulously when you are gone,” she went on 
as she closed her 
door. ‘‘ Throw the 
things off that chair 
over on the trunk 
and sit down. I’ve 
got to hurry. What 
are you going to do 
when you get back 
to New York?” 

Daisy hesitated, 
her eves sparkling 


’” 


‘<The juvenile man 
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‘“‘T—T believe Ill tell you!” she said im- 
pulsively. ‘‘But I don’t want the others 
to know it yet. Mr. Wentworth may 
possibly go starring, and I am to go with 
him!” 

The leading woman paused abruptly 
in the business of unhooking her gown. 
“Bruce Wentworth go starring! Where 
on earth did he find a backer?” 

Daisy stiffened a little. ‘I’m sure any- 
body who knows him would consider it a 
good investment,” she said. 

‘“Um-m, I don’t know. In _ these 
days the leading woman doubted. 
Then she turned suddenly on Daisy. “I 
believe it is you!” she cried. 

“Well, why not? He is sure to make 
quantities of money.” 

“Sure nothing!” retorted the leading 
woman indignantly. ‘Any new play 
with any new star is the biggest risk you 
could find. And have you any idea what 
it is going to cost you?” 

**Somewhere about $5,000, Mr. Went- 
worth thinks,” said Daisy with lofty 
indifference. ‘‘ But just consider the for- 
tunes that are made every——” 

“I’m considering the fortunes that are 
lost. Five thousand dollars is-a lot of 
money. Have you plenty more in case 
you lose that?” 

“Yes, I have!” snapped Daisy resent- 
fully. Then, her conscience being young 
and unworldly like herself, she felt bound 
to qualify somewhat. “That is, not 
plenty exactly, but some—a little,” she 
added reluctantly. 

The leading woman threw up her hands 
in despair. ‘‘Good heavens, good heav- 
ens!” she groaned. ‘‘Isn’t it enough to 
lose your heart to a man without losing 
your money as well?” 

‘“‘Who says I have lost my heart?” de- 
manded Daisy. 

“That’s right. 
haven’t. Tell me you hate him. 
stand anything now,” 
voman resignedly. 

Daisy pursed her lips and pretended 
to think, her head cocked on one side. 
‘Well, I suppose I have lost it,” she ad- 
mitted with demure audacity. “In fact, 
I’m sure I have. Though I’m confessing 
more to you than I have to him.” 

“Then you’re not engaged?” asked 


Go on and tell me you 
I can 
said the leading 
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the leading woman in 

‘No, not yet—not really engaged, you 
know. He has been trying for two days 
to—to ask me, but somehow I haven’t 
let him. But to-morrow we are going for 
a long walk after the matinée.” Her tone 
made the last words significant. 

“And you will come back with it all 
settled,”’ the leading woman translated 
reproachfully. 

Daisy nodded, her dimples very deep 
and pink. 

“T suppose you think you love him and 
can’t live without him?” 

Daisy nodded again, pinker and more 
dimpling than ever. ‘‘He is quite the 
handsomest and most interesting man I 
ever knew,” she affirmed. 

“Oh, handsome!” the leading woman 
sniffed. ‘‘He is handsome enough, but 
there ought to be something to a man 
besides his hair and eyes! You are 
making a terrible mistake, Daisy. Such 
a man simply can’t be a good husband to 
any woman. Think of the way he has 
lived ——” 

‘“‘Now, please don’t begin that,’’ Daisy 
interrupted decisively. ‘‘Everybody in 
the company from the property man up 
has been telling me disagreeable things 
about him, and I don’t believe one-half 
they say. Besides, look at the tempta- 
tions that surround a man like him. It 
is only natural he should have been a little 
wild. He admits that he has, but he re- 
grets it now. He says he feels he could 
be quite a different man if he had some 
good woman’s love.” 

“Now stop! Stop a minute!” the 
leading woman broke in. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me Bruce Wentworth said 
that? Actually looked you in the face 
and said that? Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
and she began to laugh. 

“T don’t see what you are laughing at. 
I wish you wouldn’t be so cynical and 
horrid. I’m sorry I told you a thing 
about it!”’ said Daisy, puzzled and highly 
offended. 

The leading woman sobered as quickly 
as she could. ‘There, there, don’t let’s 
quarrel. I didn’t mean to be rude. I 
don’t doubt he thought he meant what he 
said, but his choice of expressions—well, 
we won’t dwell on that subject! Hook 
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‘*A long walk after the matinee.’’ 


my skirt for me, won’t you, dearie? It 
is not the least bit tight, but somehow I 
can’t——”’_ It may not have been tight— 
a woman’s skirt band never is—but for a 
full half-minute she had to hold her 
breath while Daisy pulled and tugged. 

“There is plenty more gossip I could 
tell you about Wentworth,” she went on 
when conversation was again possible, 
“but if you are determined to ignore it, I 
suppose there is no use repeating it?” 

“None at all,” said Daisy promptly. 
“Tt is past and gone, and he is going to 
be very different in the future.” 

“T’m sure I hope so,” said the leading 
woman in accents anything but hopeful. 

Daisy laughed outright. “‘What an 
old croaker! Cheer up, and tell me hon- 
estly—honestly now—don’t you think he 
is the very handsomest man you ever saw? 
Was there ever anybody else with such 
eyes? And his hair—why, I could love 
him just for that alone! I really couldn’t 
care for a man with ugly hair, could you?” 

The leading woman opened her lips to 
protest, but caught the mischievous defi- 
ance in Daisy’s face and had to smile in- 
stead, unwillingly and somewhat wist- 
fully. “‘How young you are!” she sighed. 
“Tt is good to be young like that, even if 
there is a rough road ahead of you!” 

*“*Sec-cond a-act! Second a-act!” came 
the voice of the property man. 

The leading woman gave a squeal of 
alarm, sentimental considerations vanish- 
ing instantly. ‘‘Good gracious! I’m no- 
where near ready and I’m on at the rise! 
Where’s my fan? Find it for me, won’t 
you, dear?” She stuck in a hairpin or 
two, dabbed a bit of powder on her nose, 
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ran the hare’s-foot over her cheeks, and 
took a final view of herself in the mirror. 
“For pity’s sake, look at that!” she ex- 
claimed, holding up her skirts. ‘‘I forgot 
to change my slippers! Can’t stop to do 
it now. White gown and pink slippers! 
Hope there’s nobody special in front!” 
and she scurried down the hall. 

She was taking off her make-up after the 
last act when the character woman put 
her head in at the door. ‘I saw her come 
in here with you,” she said. ‘Did you 
convince her?” 

“You know very well I didn’t,” the 
leading woman answered despondently 
from behind a mask of cold cream. ‘She 
wouldn’t even listen to me. She thinks 
a man as good-looking as he is doesn’t 
need any other virtues. Nothing will 
stop her now unless he should lose his 
beauty unexpectedly.” 

“Well, I give them one year. It is 
really disheartening to think how little 
sense the female young of our species has,” 
said the character woman, and withdrew 
her head. 

The leading woman continued her toi- 
lette in deep depression. It was posi- 
tively absurd how responsible she felt. 
And this starring venture on which Daisy 
was so gaily and confidently planning to 
risk her little fortune was a new and very 
practical cause for anxiety, for, of course, 
she had slight faith in Wentworth’s fitness 
for stardom. One never credits an ac- 
quaintance with more than passable pow- 
ers. ‘‘I don’t blame him—naturally he 
is ambitious and thinks he can make good, 
but—poor Daisy!” she reflected. 


She was still depressed when she came 
to the theater for the matinée next day, 
and her mood was not improved when 
she passed Daisy’s dressing-room and 
saw Wentworth lounging at the open 
door, Daisy laughing and chatting with 
him as if it mattered nothing to her that 
“half-hour” had been called and she 
still in her street dress. “I wash my 
hands of the whole affair. Henceforth 
I am blind and dumb,” the leading woman 
decided irritably. 

Nevertheless, after the second act, when 
she had no change to make in her dress, 
she found time dragging and wandered 
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disconsolately into Daisy’s room. Daisy 
was sitting on her trunk, sparkling and 
bubbling with happiness, and in the only 
available chair sat Wentworth, a cigarette 
in his mouth. 

The leading woman paused discontent- 
edly on the threshold. ‘‘Oh, dear! you 
here?” she said to him. ‘I’m awfully 
tired of you. I wish you would go away.” 

Daisy looked alarmed, but Wentworth 
only laughed. ‘I will some day, and then 
you'll be sorry. You know your love 
scenes wouldn’t go well with anybody 
but me. Come in and sit down and stop 
being grumpy.” 

“Yes, do, Miss Winters,”’ coaxed Daisy 
from the trunk. ‘‘Come, sit by me.” 

“I won’t sit on trunks when I go visit- 
ing. I gave you a chair in my room yes- 
terday,” the leading woman complained. 

Wentworth heaved a deep sigh and 
stood up. “Allow me the honor of offer- 
ing you this chair,” he said, bowing pro- 
foundly. The leading woman accepted 
it without a murmur. ‘“‘Hope you are 


quite comfortable?” he added sarcastic- 


ally. 

“Tt will have to do,” was the indifferent 
thanks he got. 

Daisy was uncomfortable. ‘Don’t 
quarrel, you two,” she admonished them 
uneasily. 

“Bad as her disposition is, she can’t 
quarrel with me. My nature is above 
such pettiness,”’ asserted Wentworth. 

The leading woman laughed derisively. 
“Look at the man!” she cried. ‘‘ Look 
at him admiring himself and his virtues!” 

Wentworth was standing in front of 
the mirror surveying himself with unaf- 
fected interest, and he kept on doing so, 
quite unmoved. ‘I’m trying some new 
grease-paint, and I’m not sure 

“T tell you, Bruce, if you’d think more 
about your acting and less about your 
grease-paints, you might amount to some- 
thing. You'll be a beauty actor if you 
don’t look out!” 

“Oh, Miss Winters!” Daisy gasped, 
but Wentworth laughed good-naturedly. 
“T know what ails you. You are jealous,”’ 
he said, and leaned nearer the mirror 
to soften the lines under his eyes. 

The wire guard on the gas jet at the 
side was bent and wobbly from age and 
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the forcible insertion 
of curling irons, and 
had slipped so far 
askew that half the 
flame was uncovered. 
Somehow Went- 
worth’s soft brown 
hair brushed against 
it, there was a lit- 
tle crackling noise, a 
horribie smell, and 
the whole top of his 
head blazed up. He 
clutched at it fran- 
tically with both 
hands, and the two 
women sprang 
screaming toward 
him. 

“Take this towel 

this towel!” cried 
the leading woman. 

But Wentworth 
ripped out a desper 
ate oath and, seizing 
his hair, with one ges- 
ture tore it from his 
head and flung it 
across the room. It 
was as if in his panic 
he had scalped him- 
self, but where in 
that case would have 
been a bleeding 
wound, instead there 
was only a smooth, 
polished surface, in 
nocent alike of blood 
and hair. 

Daisy recoiled, hor- 
rified and bewildered, 
but the leading wo- 
man grasped the 
situation instantly. 
“Thank Heaven, it 
was only your toupee! 
much? 


Are you burned 
What can I do?” 

Wentworth stood there, deadly white 
under his make-up, and looking very 


middle-aged and unromantic. He was 
suffering as only a vain man does suffer 
when his vanity is mortally wounded. 
“I’m all right,” he said hoarsely, “but 
keep those people out if you can.” 

In the hall outside there were voices 
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‘Wentworth stood motionless and miserable.’’ 


calling, ‘‘What’s the matter? Who was 
screaming?” and somebody knocked at 
the door. 

The leading woman opened it a half- 
inch or so. ‘‘Goaway and don’t be silly,” 
she said. ‘‘Daisy thought she saw a 
mouse.” 

When she turned around, Daisy was 
the width of the room away from Went- 
worth, staring at him with fascinated eyes. 
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He—poor fellow—stood motionless and 
miserable, all his jauntiness stripped from 
him with the wig, the cruel gaslight shin 
ing on his pathetic head, quite, quite bald 
except for a scanty fringe at the sides and 
back. 

“Are they gone?” he asked. I have 
another fou pee in my trunk, but I’d rather 
not have anybody—that is, I’d prefer 
he broke off awkwardly, his face flushing 
crimson. 

‘“There’s not a soul in the hall now,” 
she assured him. ‘‘Here is your hat. 
Put it on, and nobody will noti—I mean 
you will have plenty of time before the 
act is called.”” She opened the door for 
him, and then impulsively held out her 
hand. ‘I’m glad with all my heart it was 
no worse, Bruce. You might have been 
terribly burned. And—and Daisy and 
I will remember it was only a mouse 
that made us scream. Won't we, 
Daisy?” 

A quavering “‘ Yes” came from Daisy’s 
corner, but Wentworth did not look back. 
‘Miss Winters, you are a brick,” he said 
and clasped her hand warmly. 

She watched him down the hall till he 
turned into his dressing-room; then she 
carefully closed the door, leaned against it, 
and gave herself up to laughter, gasping 
and choking in her efforts to be quiet 
about it. ‘‘I wouldn’t have him hear me 
for the world, but I can’t hold in another 
moment,” she gurgled. ‘Poor Bruce! 
Poor Bruce! And to think none of us 
guessed it! His wig maker must be a 
jewel. I'll insist on his address as the 
price of my silence!” 

Daisy did not even smile. “Did you 
see how he looked—how aw/jul he looked?” 
she said in awe-stricken tones. ‘‘ Suppose 

just suppose I had married him!” 

The leading woman pulled herself to- 
gether and dabbed carefully at her eyes 
with the towel. ‘‘ My make-up is ruined. 
I’ve cried my eyelashes all over my face. 
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Let me have some powder and rouge, will 
you?” 

“Tt was the hand of Providence,” pur- 
sued Daisy piously. 

The leading woman paused to stare, 
powder-puff in hand. “Do you mean 
to say you aren’t going to marry him now? 
Just on this account?” she demanded. 

Daisy stared back in equal astonish- 
ment. “Of course I won’t marry him. 
How could I? Why, Miss Winters, it— 
it was shiny!” 

“And the starring tour? 
too?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! I never want to see 
the man again! I never could, you know, 
without thinking of Daisy shud 
dered. 

‘““My dear girl, it isn’t a crime to be 
bald. Perhaps you will have to wear a 
wig yourself when you are old, and for 
my part, I sha’n’t pity you if you do !” 
flashed out the leading woman indig 
nantly. “I think you are acting very 
badly.” 

“But you didn’t want me to like him. 
You said——”’ protested Daisy. 

“T know, I know,” the leading woman 
interrupted impatiently. “‘But at the 
same time——”’ She stopped, frowning, 
and began to laugh. ‘Oh, well, there’s 
no harm done. Wentworth has lost a 
toupee and you have lost an ideal, but you 
can both get more where those came from. 
If his play is good for anything he will 
find another backer, and sometime you 
will meet the right man and learn what 
love really is. ‘‘‘ There’s nobody hurted,” 
said Finnigin.’ ” 

“Thi-ird act! Third act!” came the 
voice of the property man. 

‘Come along, Daisy,’’ said the leading 
woman, gathering up her skirts. ‘‘Now 
try to act as if nothing had happened, and 
for goodness’ sake don’t stare at his head. 
We may have secrets of our own some 
day.” 


That’s off, 
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First of all, Boggs was a lunatic, which 
was nobody’s fault. Secondly, he had a 
new theory concerning the redemption of 
silver certificates and the circulation of 
national banks, which was his own fault. 
In the third place, he was an anarchist, 
which was the fault of a good many people, 
individually and collectively. 

All of his acquaintances, from those he 
casually addressed on the street as ““How- 
are-you”’ to his blood relatives, had heard 
him explain his theory of certificates and 
circulation, and nearly all of them knew 
that he was a lunatic. The fact was so 
obvious and patent that it oozed out of 
every pore of his skin. It was apparent 
in his clothes, in his conversation, in the 
mixed drinks that he fancied and in many 
other ways. But comparatively few knew 


that he was an anarchist, and these, being 
participes criminis, saidnothing. Schwartz 
knew and Lowe knew, and so did Zim- 
Goldbloom, the Russian, 


merman, and 
and Kraus, the Austrian. But Murphy, 
the managing editor of the Tribune, was 
as innocent of the fact as the Grand Lama 
of Tibet, and equally unknowing and un- 
suspecting were Gaylor and Smith, who 
were Boggs’ desk neighbors, and Hem- 
ming, who was the Tribune’s business 
manager. Had these latter been wiser in 
their generation they might have saved 
themselves much trouble. 

Boggs, to the outward eye, seemed an 
eminently harmless sort of crank. Begin- 
ning manhood as a divinity student, he 
had left college under a cloud of heresy, 
and then, dropping a step further down 
the scale of brute creation, he had become 
a reporter on the Tribune. Ten years of 
hard service on the street had been re- 
warded with the gift of a desk job at 
$1,200 a year.. Now he was financial edi- 
tor of the Tribune, and over five of its col- 
umns each morning exercised absolute 
control—with a reservation, that is, taking 
account of the superior authority of 
Murphy, of Murphy’s boss, of Murphy’s 
boss’s boss, of the boss of Murphy’s 
boss’s boss, and finally of that awful 
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and mysterious man, the Owner. 

In theory, Hemming, the business man- 
ager, was not one of these bosses. He 
was not paid to regulate Boggs’ doings— 
which was the task of Murphy and of the 
other bosses, in ascending scale—but as 
a matter of fact, the business manager of 
a newspaper, being the man in direct 
charge of the cash drawer, usually com- 
mands much respectful attention, if not 
affection. Consequently, when Hemming 
blew a blast into his speaking-tube, and 
the whistle at Boggs’ desk shrieked 
shrilly, and Hemming’s voice from below 
asked if United States Hardwood 4’s had 
reached 24}, Boggs usually answered. 
Hemming was in the habit of asking ques- 
tions of this sort at intervals of ten minutes 
between the hour of one o’clock in the 
afternoon, when Boggs began work, and 
that of 3 o’clock, when the stock exchange 
Boggs, beginning by labeling 
him a nuisance, ended by regarding him 
as the living incarnation of all that was 
iniquitous and depraved. But, as has 
been mentioned, he was business manager 
of the Tribune, and so Boggs had to an- 
swer him, and even to make a slow of 
politeness. 

Hemming had begun life with an inher- 
itance of $50,000 in cash, which sum, by 
judicious speculation, he had reduced to 
$20,000 in three years. Boggs, knowing 
this, considered him an ass, which was a 
just estimate. In addition, he thought 
him a criminal, which was scarcely logical. 
Boggs was seldom logical. He knew the 
exact difference between Sugar and sugar, 
his head was filled with millions of figures 
and he could explain the method of ratio- 
cination whereby the promoters of the 
Hemp Trust evolved fabulous paper 
profits irom gigantic factories that did 
not exist, but his theory of silver certifi- 
cates and bank circulation bore down upon 
him heavily, and he believed that all 
speculation, whether successful or not, 
was as utterly pernicious as certain of the 
theological dogmas that he had rejected 
years before. 


closed. 
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Unlike most financial reporters and 
editors, he had never risked a dollar on a 
tip, either ‘‘inside” or outside, and had 
never entered a broker’s office, bucket 
shop or pool-room except in his capacity 
of seeker after information for the great, 
uncultured public. Many a time he ob 
served what seemed to be chances to make 
a safe profit, and sometimes subsequent 
events showed him that these chances had 
been good ones, but he resisted all tempta 
tions to make experiments. For his 
$1,200 a year he was content to edit the 
exchange and market reports that came 
to the Tribune, and to write his daily col- 
umn of “Jottings in the Street.” In his 
early massacre of theological principles, 
he had used the knife, too, upon the ac- 
cepted code of ethics, but the injunction 
against coveting the things that are one’s 
neighbor’s he had retained. 


Thus Boggs lived and had his being, 
sitting at a desk seven or eight hours a 
day, with a scissors and paste-pot before 
him, and with a growing dislike of Hem 
ming in his soul. After his work was done 
in the evening, it was his custom, as it 
is of men whose inward strugglings are 
less fatiguing, to seek relaxation. The 
reaction that followed his days of yielding 
to an ascetic faith, had sent him bounding 
into the purgatory of the unregenerate, 
and he had made personal tests of the 
flavor and virtues of many alcoholic 
drinks. After a while he had concluded 
that of all on the café card, plain draught 
beer was at once the most pleasing and 
the cheapest. Hunting about for a quiet 
place to drink it, he had happened upon 
Bauermeister’s saloon, which lurked in 
the dark recesses of an inconspicuous side 
street, and in Bauermeister’s, by the nat- 
ural operation of the law of evolution and 
opportunity, he had met Schwartz, Lowe, 
Zimmerman and company. 

It was a full year before they deigned 
to wish him a good evening, and after that, 
he had to buy many a keg of beer, glass 
by glass, before they invited him into the 
little back room to which they retired at 
midnight, when Bauermeister turned out 
the lights in his bar-room and gave his 
patrons their choice of slinking into dingy 
apartments in the rear or taking their de- 
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parture. Schwartz, Lowe, Zimmerman 
and company had a private room of their 
own, for their trade was unfailing and 
profitable. It was in this room, which 
badly needed papering and scrubbing, 
that Boggs first hearkened unto the doc- 
trine that whatever is shouldn’t be. 

At first, this rather shocked him, for he 
had inherited a respect for vested rights 
from a thousand years of eminently proper 
ancestors, just as he had inherited his 
sandy hair and the peculiar curve of his 
nose. But after a while he di covered 
that many of the things that his new 
friends told him coincided with his own 
notions. They believed, for instance, 
that there was something radically wrong 
with the American banking system, and 
they were opposed to laws that made a 
man do things he didn’t want to do. 
Also, they talked much against the un 
earned increment, which Boggs soon rec 
ognized as merely another way of denounc- 
ing thieving, mortgage-owning, grave- 
robbing, “‘high-finance’’-ing, forgery and 
speculation—all of which he bracketed 
together as subdivisions of the same crime. 
Thereafter Boggs began to read the works 
of the greater radicals, and to evolve the- 
ories of his own. Sometimes he grew 
sadly muddled and had to spend long 
hours in wakeful meditation, as, for in 
stance, when he tried to reconcile his 
belief that, in the American national 
banking system, no rights were allowed 
the depositor and his theory that the ac- 
ceptance of interest on money was ethic- 
ally indefensible. But Schwartz and 
Zimmerman showed him a way out of each 
of these difficulties. 

‘“‘Vhatefer ain’t righdt,’’ said Zimmer- 
man, ‘‘out to be appolished.”’ 

And so Boggs became a sort of whole 
sale abolitionist, with many strange 
theories besides that concerning the re- 
demption of silver certificates, and by and 
by he found himself attacking Herbert 
Spencer because the Spencerian idea re- 
garding the limitation of governmental 
activity had too many reservations, and 
criticising Darwin and Huxley because 
those best rewarded and protected, in 
human society, seemed to him to be least 
fitted to survive. 

Meanwhile, he 


began work at the 
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Tribune office each afternoon at one 
o’clock and pottered along until 10 or 11 
each evening. After that he journeyed 
to Bauermeister’s to discuss the lamentable 
state of the world with Schwartz, Kraus, 
Zimmerman and the others. Sometimes 
they palavered until dawn. At other 
times they went home after an hour’s 
session, and Boggs shuffled off to his fur- 
nisied room, to lie awake in the darkness 
and..wrestle with problems that philoso- 
phers gave up as insoluble two thousand 
years before he was born. ; 

One week Hemming managed, by 
dumb luck, to make $2,500 by a rise in 
Union Leather. Thereafter, dropping 
Copper, B. L. & N., Globe Assurance 
Incomes, Wire Rope 5’s and other of his 
old favorites, he made Leather his alpha 
and omega. There was a ticker beside 
Boggs’ desk—put there more for orna- 
ment and to impress visitors to the office 
than for any useful purpose—and Hem- 
ming, coldly perspiring in his office on 
the ground floor, two flights below, sum- 
moned Boggs to the speaking tube with 
spasmodic persistence to beg a recital of 
the tale its rattling told. The speaking 
tube system of the Tribune office was a 
relic of the old days of hand-composition 
and chalk plates, but Hemming preferred 
it to the telephone, which had strange 
buzzings to annoy and waits to wait and 
feminine and world-wise operators to 
overhear. Boggs groaned each time its 
shrill whistle sounded. 

“How about Leather 39’s?” Hemming 
would ask from below. 

“Eighteen and a half,” Boggs would 
answer curtly. 

“What do you think——” Hemming 
would begin, and Boggs would hang up 
the tube. 

Five minutes later there would come 
another blast. 

“Was that bid or asked?” Hemming 
would inquire. 

“Bid,” would be Boggs’ reply, and 
then, for ten or fifteen, or even, when 
Hemming was enchained by callers, for 
twenty minutes, or half an hour, Boggs 
would labor away at his flimsy and his 
market letters. 

Once he conceived the idea of ruining 
Hemming at one stroke by giving him 
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false quotations. He tried the scheme 
when there came a sudden fall in Leather 
income 4’s. Boggs told him, instead of 
the truth, that there was a mysterious and 
steady rise, and said that the bonds had 
already reached 24, when, as a matter of 
fact, they were selling at 19. He took 
some pains with the lie, and volunteered 
the opinion, which he said was justified 
by a reliable rumor, that ‘‘insiders,” 
with ‘‘straight”’ information, were buying 
heavily. But either Hemming grew sus- 
picious on account of his willingness to 
hold converse, or the bucket-shop man to 
whom the business manager’s order was 
sent by messenger gave him warning, for 
apparently he didn’t buy. Another time, 
by laying more careful plans, Boggs lured 
Hemming into buying wheat and had the 
pleasure of observing him lose $2,000 in 
eight minutes by the clock. But his alle- 
gation that the ticker had made a mistake 
was denied and disproved, and if good 
luck hadn’t made Hemming win back 
the money next day by a dea! in corn, he 
might have lost his official head. 

Boggs, in time, almost grew resigned to 
his troubles, for he lived in constant hope 
that some day Hemming, as he said, would 
“lose his hide.” In three years he had 
dropped $30,000, and though his rate of 
loss had decreased with the growth of 
superior knowledge, and he was cautious 
enough to avoid such things as gold- 
mining schemes and 40 per cent Mexican 
plantation projects, there was still a possi- 
bility that some day a particularly good 
“tip” might wipe him out. Boggs be- 
lieved that no merely mortal man was 
without his woes, and that no job, office or 
position was wholly pleasant. Balloon- 
ists, he used to say, had an unsurpassed 
view of the scenery, but there was always 
a possibility that it might collide with 
them, and millionaires, though lacking 
nothing else, seldom had good digestions. 
So he regarded Hemming as the cross that 
had been given him to bear, and relieved 
his mind by discussing the Hemming 
vices and iniquities with his friends, 
Schwartz, Zimmerman and company. 

But in time there comes a straw to 
break every suffering camel’s back, and 
Boggs’ came when Hemming proposed 
that the Tribune subscribe to a Wall 
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Street news service which reported the 
movements of certain outlawed and de- 
generate stocks that the ordinary report- 
ing associations did not “cover.” This 
service was designed primarily for after- 
noon papers, and thereon Boggs based his 
objections to it. The Tribune was a 
morning paper, and there was no need for 
it to receive Wall Street news before one 
or two o’clock, when the morning news 
associations sent out their first ‘‘copy.” 
Besides, there was the ticker, which clicked 
all day. But Hemming had arguments 
ready for all of these objections. There 
were thousands of readers, he said, who 
were interested in the outlawed stocks, 
and the morning news associations paid 
no heed to them. By subscribing to the 
afternoon service aforesaid, the Tribune 
would attract this large class of readers, 
and profit much thereby. The plan, said 
Hemming, commended itself to his busi- 
ness sense and his native intuition. 

Boggs suspected that Hemming probably 
wanted the service for his own information 
and edification too, but journalistic etiquette 
stood in the way of saying so. Hemming, 
finding his arguments weak,dismissed them 
as of no account, and then laid his plan be- 
fore Murphy, the managing editor, who, by 
this same etiquette,had what was ostensibly 
the deciding voice. Murphy flattered him- 
self that he knew Hemming’s real motive as 
well as Boggs, but life is a series of com- 
promises and he observed an opportunity 
to make one. He had long wanted the 
salary allowance of the art department in- 
creased by $1,500 a year, and Hemming 
had long maintained that the Tribune 
could not afford it. Now Hemming dip- 
lomatically hinted that he had begun to 
realize the soundness of Murphy’s argu- 
ments—and Murphy decided that the 
extra service would be a good thing. The 
editor-in-chief and the general manager, 
who do not enter into this tale, were shad- 
owy figures in the rear, and did not con- 
cern themselves with the exchange. It 
was an affair of outposts. 


Now, in truth, began the winter of 
Boggs’ discontent. It was a nuisance 
to plow through the three-score telegraph 
“flashes” that the outlaw service sent 
forth every day, and it was a far greater 
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nuisance to tabulate them. When Boggs 
reached his desk at one o’clock the first 
day he found a huge stack of envelopes 
awaiting him. Soon Hemming fell into 
the habit of sneaking upstairs in the morn- 
ing to pry into these messages. Boggs, 
to whom neatness and order constituted 
a religion, rebelled against the disarray 
he encountered on his arrival. So he 
came to the office earlier and earlier—at 
12:30, at noon, and finally at 11 o’clock— 
cutting short his sleep and morning con- 
stitutional and disturbing the charwoman 
and loafing messenger boys. Besides, 
there was the added and tenfold nuisance 
of increased calls from Hemming in the 
afternoon. Sometimes he made three 
inquiries in fifteen minutes, and after a 
while he fell into the habit of watching the 
approach of the messenger boys from his 
office window and of calling up Boggs 
before they had half climbed upstairs. 
He had subscribed to a Jersey City finan- 
cial journal devoted to booming obscure 
stocks for cash in hand, and had read 
therein that the first mortgage bonds of a 
certain irrigation company in Wyoming 
were better, as permanent investments, 
than British consols. Deducing from 
this that they were sure to soar, he bought 
a big block of them, and began to read 
the notices of auction sales of steam 
yachts. The Tribune’s new Wall Street 
service contained frequent mention of 
these bonds, and Hemming discovered, by 
close observation, that they were usually 
offered just before the close of the market 
each day. In consequence he fell into the 
habit of asking Boggs about them half an 
hour or so earlier and of repeating his 
request at intervals of from three to eight 
minutes. 

One day, in disgust, Boggs determined 
toresign. The limit, he decided, had been 
reached. His ordinary duties, of course, 
were pleasant enough, and Murphy and 
the others, albeit they made fun of his 
theories and opinions, never bothered 
him. But the Hemming nuisance he 
could not bear. He was an editor, and 
not an office boy, and he would not con- 
sent to remain the lackey, actual or in 
effect, of any one. He had saved $500, 
and with this he proposed to make a trip 
to Europe. On his return there was little 
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doubt that he could obtain a respectable 
position on some other paper. His worth, 
he thought, was known. 

On a sheet of yellow copy paper Boggs 
wrote his resignation, and after carefully 
rereading it, inserted it in an envelope 
addressed to Murphy. Then, of a sud- 
den, he concluded that such a mild-man- 
nered and ladylike leave-taking would 
not be commensurate with the ills he had 
suffered. It would be too much like kiss- 
ing the hand that had smitten him. So he 
leaned back in his chair and corrugated 
his brow, and in a little while he had 
evolved a scheme for a more spectacular 
departure. First of all, he would give 
Hemming a carefully-safeguarded bogus 
“tip” and make him lose at least $1,000. 
Secondly, he would walk out of the office 
at 5 o’clock, with the day’s financial copy 
under his arm, and leave the Tribune to 
scramble for the news later as best it could. 
Thirdly, he would drop all of the office 
financial reference books and records of 
stock variations down the elevator shaft. 
Fourthly, he would smash the ticker. 
Fifthly, he would proceed to Hemming’s 
office, downstairs, and favor that gentle- 
man, in profane and insulting language, 
with his opinion of him. 


It must be remembered (a) that Boggs— 
from his point of view, at least—had suf- 
fered much, and (0) that he was a lunatic. 
These circumstances, combined, led him 
to consider his plan of revenge with some- 
thing akin to the pride of invention and 
creation. He thought so well of it, in 
truth, that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to unfold it to Schwartz, Zimmer- 
man, Goldbloom and his other friends at 
Bauermeister’s. He told them that he 
would soon say au revoir and set off for 
Europe, and that he proposed to depart in 
a blaze of red fire. 

‘““Vhy don’t you knock de tam fool’s 
head off?” asked Kraus. 

“Sure,” said Zimmerman, “vhy not 
strike a blow?” 

“How?” asked Boggs. 

The others laughed in chorus 

“You know vhat Czchlytski say,” said 
Schwartz. ‘You read his book? Vhat 
is it vhat he say?” 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” answered Boggs, 
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“if the game is worth the sacrifice. But 
here, you know—well, here it’d be like 
risking your neck to kill a dog.” 

“Vell, vhy make a risk?” said Schwartz. 

“What do you mean?” asked Boggs, 
rather suspiciously. 

“Send heem a pomb by mail,” said 
Schwartz. 

Boggs didn’t seem to take kindly to the 
idea. 

“It’s easy,”’ said Zimmerman, an enor- 
mously fat Low German. “Kraus done 
it in Bremen; didn’t you, Kraus?” 

Kraus nodded assent. 

“Did you kill a man?” asked Boggs 
quickly. 

““No,” said Kraus, “‘de pomb didn’t go 
off. But dat vasn’t my fault. I loaded 
de tam pipe, all right. I put gunpowder 
in it end dynami-i-te. It didn’t go off.” 

Boggs ran his hands through his hair 
and then slowly reached for his glass and 
wetted his lips. The others watched him 
narrowly and said nothing. 

“T don’t like to do it,” he said, at length. 
“It might i 

“Are you afrait?” asked Schwartz in- 
sinuatingly. 

“‘Not a bit!” exclaimed Boggs, flushing. 
It was tauntingly asked, this question that 
among companions such as he had was an 
insult, and Boggs resented it enough to 
fling it back in Schwartz’s teeth. 

“You get the bomb,” he said, straight- 
ening up, “‘and I’ll look after sending it.” 

“Done,” said Schwartz, banging the 
table with his fist. ‘I haf it here to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow night?” said Boggs. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“‘Here?” 

“‘Yes, sir.” 

Boggs’ eyes suddenly lighted again. 

“What kind’Il it be?” he asked. 

“De regular kas-pipe_ kind,” 
Schwartz. ‘‘Von inch acrost.” 

Boggs made a mental calculation. 

“That’s too big,” he said. ‘I'll want 
a smaller one—say, half an inch or three, 
quarters thick—and two or three inches 
long.” 

Schwartz urged objections. 

“Tt vouldn’t do. mooch tamage,” he 
said. 

“Tt’ll do all I want,” replied Boggs. 


said 
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“The way I’m going to fire it, it’d blow 
up a battleship.” 

‘I make it for you,” 
**T haf it here to-morrow.” 

Then Boggs went home and to bed, and, 
what may seem remarkable, to sleep. 
Next morning he took a long walk into the 
suburbs, to think. But for some reason, 
his thoughts would not flow in an ordinary 
manner. A new development of his 
theory of national bank circulation oc- 
curred to him, and before long he 
found that it was hopelessly entangled 
with an idea regarding the governmental 
control of bucket-shops. Then he tried 
to remember a paragraph he had read 
regarding the individual’s right to exist- 
ence, and it grew confused with thoughts 
of his coming trip to Europe. He decided 
that he would land at Cherbourg and 
make a tour on foot straight across the 
continent, and in a southeasterly direction, 
toward the Balkans. Soon he caught him 
self wondering if the ties on the railroads 
there were close enough together to make 
walking over them possible. If they were 
not, he decided, he would follow the 
highroads. 

That afternoon he worked in a sort of 
haze, like a drunken man, but no one 
seemed to notice it, for few members of 
the Tribune staff ever paid heed to him. 
Hemming may have noticed that his an- 
swers to the usual questions were more 
willing than usual, but then Hemming 
was not a very observant man, and his 
own affairs burdened his mind. 

At half-past ten o’clock that night 
Boggs closed his desk and left the office. 
He went to a rapid-fire lunch room, and 
after upbraiding a waiter for making him 
wait three minutes for a soft-boiled egg, 
lingered over it an hour. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Bauermeister’s saloon to meet 
Kraus and Schwartz and the rest. 

Schwartz had the bomb in his pocket. 
At a casual glance it appeared to be a bit 
of rusty iron gas pipe, sealed at both ends. 
It was about as long as a cigar, and 
slightly thicker. Boggs handled it gin 
gerly. 

“On dis ent,” explained Schwartz, “‘iss 
de bercussion cap.” 

Boggs turned it over to see. 

“You haf to trow it a goot distance,” 


said Schwartz. 


“or maybe it von’t 


” 


continued Schwartz, 
go off. Once Kraus made one like 

“Tt’ll get all the percussion it wants the 
way I’m going to throw it,” said Boggs. 

“Yes?” said Schwartz. 

“You bet your whiskers,” continued 
Boggs. ‘I’m going to give it a drop of 
sixty feet.” 

The others chuckled with professional 
admiration. 

“I tropped one off a bridge onct,” said 
Zimmerman. ‘‘Id fell two hundert foot 

—but it missed de train.” 

All laughed at this subtle joke, and 
Boggs wrapped the bomb in his handker- 
chief and put it into his pocket. The 
others affected to begin a conversation on 
other subjects, but it was plain that the 
proximity of the bomb did not add much 
to their comfort, and soon even Schwartz, 
who had made it and brought it in his 
pocket, grew restless. By and by they 
went home, and Boggs left with them. 

‘“*Goot luck,” said Zimmerman, as they 
parted at the street corner. 

“‘Don’t be skeert,”’ cautioned Schwartz. 
“‘Rememper vhat Czchlytski says.” 

“So long,” said Boggs. ‘“‘I’ll see you 
later.”’ 


’ 


The night before he had slept soundly, 
but now his eyes would not close, and he 
lay awake until dawn, trying to reconcile 
the jumbled ideas that arose within him. 
Once he half decided to throw the bomb 
into the river and face his martyrdom 
anew, but this plan was soon cast aside. 
Toward morning he began to make a 
mental list of the clothes that he would 
need for his journey across the ocean, and 
to estimate their probable cost. This 
matter engaged him for several hours, 
and after the sun had risen he fell asleep 
and slept until the chorus of factory 
whistles awakened him to tell him that it 
was noon. 

Boggs bounded out of bed with a start, 
and angry that he had slumbered so long. 
Ordinarily he reached the office at noon, 
and in all probability Hemming was al- 
ready blowing loud blasts upon the 
speaking-tube whistle. It was a matter 
of a few minutes to dress and of another 
few minutes to hurry to the street corner. 


There Boggs boarded a car, and in a little 
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while was down-town. Just as the sirens 
along the water-front gave notice that it 
was half-past twelve, he entered his office 
and locked the door behind him. Then 
he took off his coat and vest, rolled up his 
sleeves and vaulted to the top of a table 
that stood beside the tube. He drew 
forth the bomb from his hip pocket, and 
raised the flexible end of the tube, so that 
it stretched upward from the tin section 
fastened to the wall. The bomb would 
not go into the tube; the nickel whistle and 
mouthpiece blocked its way. Boggs tore 
off the mouthpiece and then put it loosely 
into its place again. Then he waited. 

In a minute there was a shrill whistle. 
It was the signal. Hemming was at the 
other end of the line—far below, on the 
first floor, four flights below the editorial 
rooms. 

“Hello,” said Boggs, as of old. 
is it?” 

“How about Eye-ex-ell Irrigation 5’s?” 
asked Hemming. 

‘Wait a minute and I’ll see,”’ answered 
Boggs. 

And while Hemming waited Boggs 
lifted the loosened mouthpiece from its 


“What 


place and slipped the iron cylinder into 


the orifice. It fitted quite snugly, though 
not tightly. After it had passed through 
the rubber section and entered the long 
tin cylinder that reached downstairs it 
would move easily enough. All that was 
needed was to gently urge it at the start. 
Boggs decided that compressed air should 
be the motive power and his lungs the 
motor. The bomb was in the tube and 


sol 


the end was at his lips. He blew softly 
at first and felt the iron cylinder slowly 
move through the rubber one. Then he 
took a long breath and blew hard, and 
the bomb jumped forward. In the tenth 
part of a second it was at the bend in the 
tube, where the rubber section joined the 
tin. There was a sharp angle there, and 
the bomb struck it at good speed. 

Something turned Boggs upside down 
just then, and he forgot Hemming and the 
bomb. It seemed as if a huge flywheel 
had seized him and were whirling him 
around at the rate of a thousand revolu- 
tions a second. A queer blue light 
fiashed before him, and something hard 
struck his head. After a while the blue 
light died out and it became dark and 
chilly. 

Allen, the assistant city editor, and 
Oscar, the office boy, came running, for the 
something that struck Boggs made a 
loud noise. With a chair they battered 
down his office door and sprang in upon 
him. He was as bloody as a butcher, 
and apparently as dead as the day before 
yesterday. 

In an ambulance they took him to a 
hospital, and six weeks later, when he 
was able to walk again, he was given a 
pleasant room in the State Asylum for the 
Insane. 


After all, Hemming was the chief loser, 
though not in the way Boggs thought he 
would be. By not receiving a prompt 
answer to his inquiry regarding Eye-ex-ell 
Irrigation 5’s he lost the sum of $74.50. 























Exploring a Light 


BY AGNES PLUMB 


‘*Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling!” went the 
telephone, and Thornton swore—then 
debated the question, should he or should 
he not climb out of his comfortable bed 
to answer it. Duty prevailed, and with a 
sigh he rose and felt his way carefully to 
the head of the stairs. Gripping the 
banister tightly with one hand, and 
vainly fumbling in the pocket of his 
pajamas for a match, he started down 
with much trepidation. 

“What the deuce ” he muttered to 
himself, but was interrupted by his hand 
striking the newel-post, and with bated 
breath he began his long journey to the 
far end of the library. He had just suc- 
cessfully rounded the hall-tree, and was 
gaining in courage, when the telephone 
rang again, startling him so that his ankle 
came in sudden contact with a huge rocker 
in his path, and with a sharp yell of 
mingled wrath and pain, he stopped 
abruptly. After a second’s pause the 
patient bell began once more. 

“Ting-a-ling-a-ling——” 

“Oh, keep it up! Keep it up, why 
don’t you?” raged Thornton savagely, 
hurriedly taking a step or two, “don’t 
wait a——”’ 

*‘A-ling-a-ling-a-ling!”’ finished the tele- 
phone triumphantly, then paused for reply. 

Thornton fell over the waste-basket and 
a jardiniére in his last mad dash; then, as 
he felt the welcome box at last, he uttered 
a fervent “‘Thank the Lord!” and, seizing 
the receiver, he roared with some unneces- 
sary vigor: 

“Hello!” 

“Oh, hello! Is that the police station?” 
came over the wire in a woman’s relieved 
voice. 

Thornton gasped—but it was a woman’s 
voice, and a frightened voice, and more 
than all, a remarkably sweet voice; so 
Thornton broke the news as gently as 
was possible in his state of mind. 

“No, Madam, this is not the police 
station! I judge you have got the 
wrong r 

“Aren’t you the police station?” broke 


in the young womans voice (already 
Thornton knew it was a young woman). 
“Oh, dear! Iam so scared! Won’t you 
please ring off?” 

Thornton hung up the receiver and 
rang off, then turned slowly in the direc- 
tion he had come. ‘Well, I’ll be——” 
he began. 

“Ting-a-ling-aling-aling!”” Obviously 
that was not a central ring, but Thornton 
surprised himself by answering it promptly. 

“Hello!” he remarked, without any of 
his former impatience. 

“I can’t get central at all!” wailed the 
same sweet voice. ‘‘Won’t you please 
help me?” 

This appeal to Thornton’s chivalry was 
unnecessary. 

“Why, sure I will!” 
once. ‘‘What’s wrong? 
crossed?” 

“T don’t know, only I can’t get the 
central, and I’ve rung and rung, ever so 
much—and only get you every time!” 

Thornton smiled to himself. He felt 
he could testify to the truth of her state- 
ment. 

“Well, we will try again,” he said 
cheerily. ‘You wait a minute and I'll see 
what I can do.” 

“Thank you—you are awfully good.” 

Some way, her tone made Thornton feel 
as if he were doing an uncommonly nice 
thing, and the thought passed his mind 
how few men would have taken the 
trouble—might even have gone upstairs 
and left her to struggle with the obstinate 
central alone, while he—with a few mere 
turns of the wrist—would perhaps be her 
benefactor tor life. All this came to him 
as he hung up the receiver and rang a 
short call. His generous spirit received a 
shock in not getting an immediate re- 
sponse, and his next ring was a little 
sharper. 

“Hello, Central, hello!” No answer. 

This being quite beyond Thornton’s 
patience, he rang furiously for the next 
minute, followed by entreaties and com- 
mands. 


he responded at 
Are the wires 
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‘Hello! Central! Hello! Hello, Cen- 
tral!’’ he stormed, and was only rewarded 
by silence, and then the familiar sweet 
voice once more. 

“Never mind,” it sighed, ‘I was afraid 
you couldn’t get her.” 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t 
seem to be doing much, do I?” acknowl- 
edged Thornton. “I can’t seem to con- 
nect with her at all. I wish I could.” 

“Yes, so do I,” said the sweet voice 
fervently. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” inquired Thorn- 
ton. ‘Were you calling the police?” 

“Yes, I am so scared, too. I just 
thought I’d see what they said, and maybe 
I would feel better and—and safer!” the 
sweet voice began bravely, but ended with 
a pathetic quiver. 

“Tell me about it,’”’ begged Thornton. 
“Perhaps I can help some.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” declared Sweet 
Voice. “It is awfully silly, I suppose— 
but there has been a light in the house 
next to ours—and it’s a vacant house—I 
mean there isn’t any one in it—no, no, I 
mean——”’ 

‘Yes, I see,” said Thornton, coming to 


the rescue, ‘‘you mean there is a light 
where there ought not to be, don’t you?” 


“Yes, that is it. I got to wondering, 
and then, after a while, to worrying, and 
then—well, I guess I’m a little nervous, 
now!” finished Sweet Voice, tremu- 
lously, 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that,”’ began Thorn- 
ton, throwing as much comfort as possible 
into his voice. ‘‘ You mustn’t feel afraid 
—maybe—maybe some one has rented 
the house, and—and only stays there 
nights, you know!” He felt the utter 
inanity of the suggestion, but could think 
of nothing better. Fortunately Sweet 
Voice was not looking for ridieule. 

“Oh, no, I am sure that isn’t it, be- 
cause—”’ 

“Well, perhaps the owner is staying 
there looking for—for—rats!” 

‘“‘T do not care to be laughed at,” came 
the sweet voice icily. ‘‘Thank you for 
your trouble “a 

‘Hold on, wait a minute! Honestly, 
I wouldn’t laugh at you for anything. 
Why, I’m awfully sorry you take it that 
way. You see I couldn’t think of any 
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other reason, and—you don’t think I was 
laughing at you, do you?” 

“Well, no, I guess not. But it sounded 
awfully suspicious.” After a second’s 
pause, “‘What do you think I’d better 
do?” 

“Well, are you as frightened as you 
were?” 

‘“‘N-o, I don’t believe I am—quite.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you. I don’t be- 
lieve that I’d call up the police——” 

“T hardly see how I can—under the 
circumstances!” 

“‘T guess you don’t care for my advice, 
after all, so I’d better cut off—perhaps?”’ 

“No, I—I beg your pardon. Please 
tell me what to do, for I really do want to 
hear very much.” 

“Well, I said I wouldn’t get the police 
mixed up in it unless you want to have a 
big time over it—for they are harder to 
get out than they are to get in.” 

“Gracious! If it is harder than it has 
been for me to get them, I’m sure——” 

“T’m mighty glad you didn’t get them!” 
broke in Thornton. 

“‘IT don’t see why.” 

““Maybe you could if you would try 
real hard,” insinuated Thornton. 

“T couldn’t either!” Sweet Voice was 
very defiant. 

“Well, isn’t this about the way of it— 
you got lonesome and nervous just to hear 
a friend’s voice——” 

“What?” 

“A friend’s voice—don’t you think I’m 
a friend, by this time?” 

“Um—well, go on.” 

“As I said, you were anxious to hear a 
friendly voice—how is that? And now I 
have saved you from a tiresome acquaint- 
ance with half a dozen policemen and 
detectives——”’ 

“‘Horrors!”’ 

“While I, on my side, might have been 
squandering all this precious time in 
slumber, instead - 

“Oh, were you upstairs? 
pity!” 

“Instead of—of making hay while the 
sun shines.”’ 

‘While the moon shines would be more 
appropriate, I think, don’t you?” 

“T accept the amendment—though, 
come to think of it, when the ’phone rings 


What a 
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would be even better, especially when it 
rings as it did to-night.” 

“Did I ring it awfully hard?” 

“ Frightfully !” 

“Well, I am 
happen again.” 

“No, that’s what 

“What?” 

“That it won’t happen again.” 

“Well, one such experience ought to 
last a lifetime.” 

““As I said before—I’m 
have to.” 

“You are absurd 

‘No, I’m not, I’m really perfectly seri 
ous.”” Thornton’s voice, being the hon 
est kind, always carried conviction with 
it. 

“It is very kind of you, I’m sure, to 
be so good about it; some people would 
have been cross. Why, if you had been 
a woman 

“Ves 

Sweet 
Thornton 
fidentially: 

‘Do you know, I’m not half so scared 
as I was. You have cheered me up 
lots. I believe I will go and see if that 
horrid light has gone.” 

“Will you come back again?” 
ton’s voice was most persuasive. 

“Why, I really don’t suppose I ought 
to—do you, now?” 

“T’ll never sleep a wink to-night with 
worrying over that light,’ sighed Thorn 
ton resignedly. ‘But, of course, if you 
feel that you ought not to come back and 
tell me——” 

“You’re sure you wouldn’t sleep?” 

“Not a wink!” 

“Well, then, maybe I’d better come 
back—just to tell you about it.” 

Silence for a minute or two, while 
Thornton waited anxiously. Finally he 
put up the receiver and rang gently. In 
a moment Sweet Voice answered. 

‘What is the matter?” 

“T was afraid you weren’t coming back, 
you were so long.” 

“You gave me an awful shock—ringing 
the bell that way—and, besides, you 
might wake the children.” 

“What?” 

““My nephews, you know,’ 


very sorry. It won't 


I’m afraid of.” 


afraid it will 


or you had been a man!” 
Voice had as sweet a laugh, 
noticed. Then she said con- 


Thorn- 


, 


explained 
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Sweet Voice hastily. “I’m sitting up 
waiting for their parents to come home.” 
“Oh, yes. Well, what of the light?” 

“It’s gone—naturally.” 

“They couldn’t have stolen much, I 
guess. Oh, I forgot, it was an empty 
house.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“You said it was.”’ 

“Oh, no, you said it was. I said there 
oughtn’t to be any light there—and there 
oughtn’t either, because I happen to know 
that the family are all away; they are out 
with—with my brother and his wife.” 
Sweet Voice finished rather formally. 

“Well, they will be eternally thankful 
to you for not getting the police up there 
to-night, I'll wager on that,”’ said Thorn- 
ton with a laugh. 

“They won’t if they have had all their 
lovely presents stolen. They have just 
been married a little while—and Mrs. 
Elliot is so proud of ——” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Elliot, I said 
what are you laughing at? 

“Mrs. Elliot—Mrs. Richard Elliot?” 
chuckled Thornton. ‘‘ Good Lord, whata 
joke!” 

“Tell me this instant what it is,’’ com- 
manded Sweet Voice. 

“Well, you see—I—I am at Mrs. 
Elliot’s house myself. It was my light 
you saw. I—I’m her brother!” 

“Her brother! Bob Thornton—you 
don’t mean it is you?” 

“Great Stars Above! Is this Rose?” 

“Oh, Bob, how—how funny!” 

“Yo.” 

“Bob, what are you doing there?” 

“Well, I knew I was proverbially slow, 
Rose, but I never supposed I was so far 
gone as not to know your voice—especially 
after crossing two continents to hear it. 
You know the year is up to-morrow, 
Rose?” 

“Yes, but—but—oh, how queer it all is! 
When did you come?” 

“T got in at nine-thirty-five, and tore 
out here to give Helen a little treat in the 
way of a pleasant surprise. Found the 
house as dark as—as it is now, and if 
Helen hadn’t always insisted on my 
having a key to her house, I would have 
spent the evening — well, not making 


the bride. 


” 


Why, 
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” 


laughed. 
Isn’t 


hay, at any rate!” Thornton 

‘“Go on, do—I’m so interested! 
it the greatest joke?” 

“It sure is—the best I ever heard,” 
agreed Thornton cheerfully. ‘‘Well, I 
smoked a cigar or two, and then made for 
the guest-room. And I had just got my 
light out, and myself reposed, when the 
telephone rang. I guess I don’t need to 
continue.” 

“Tsn’t it queer,” began the girl slowly, 
“that I didn’t see your light before? I 
didn’t see it till just before I telephoned, 
and then upstairs.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The library is on 
the other side of the house from the up- 
stairs room, you know. You probably 
wouldn’t notice a light there.” 

“No, I don’t suppose so,” agreed the 
girl. ‘‘Oh, Bob, I feel so queer about it 
all!” 

“Queer! utter idiot! 


I feel like an 
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But, Rose, it has been a mighty long year, 
you know.” 

“Yes, so long as to give you ample time 
to forget my voice.” 

‘‘When I was a child I used to know a 
proverb about people who live in glass 
hou——”’ 

“Yes, I know—I take it all back! I 
guess neither of us has much to say.” 

“Well, I have a great deal to say! 
Rose, must I wait until to-morrow—can’t 
you tell me to-night?” 

‘‘No—I—this is rather sudden, you 
know; you must wait till to-morrow. 
Gracious! Is that the carriage?” 

“‘Jove—I believeitis! Oh, Rose, tell me.”’ 

“No, not till to-morrow. Hurry and 
get away from the telephone before they 
come in.” 

“Well, then, good-bye, little girl, till 
to-morrow morning—early !” 


“Good-bye, Bob—dear !” 





The Third Proposal 


BY RAYMOND LEE HARRIMAN 


You have probably never heard much, 
if at all, of Fearing Jr. For a son of a 
multi-millionaire, he has kept his name 
and behavior out of the papers creditably 
well. Perhaps it was because he had 
never made any automobile records nor 
had any prize terriers in the dog show, 
and sowed his wild oats so discreetly and 
deep that the crop was not scandalous 
enough for the Sunday sheets. Fearing 
Jr. was not destined to become first in the 
hearts, eyes or ears of his countrymen— 
and Fearing Jr. did not care. To be 
first in one heart would have been a 
sufficiency to him at this hour. 

In the cool, empty hall of the Country 
Club, Fearing Jr. had stretched his lithe 
body upon a settle, with his blonde head 
dropped upon one arm and his feet at a 
super-elevation. Evidently he was _ not 
filled with the vigor of the crisp October 
morning that touched the world outside 
with its vital zest. The despair—not 
tragic, but very annoying, even in its 
mildness—that suffused him was but the 


dull pain from a sudden deracination— 
without anesthetic—of an erroneous idea 
that had been nurtured and accepted with 
a self-assurance through the latter years 
of an ideally smooth life—the smoothness 
of temperament and dollars. It had been 
pointed out to him the evening before that 
the jump from the platonic to the con- 
nubial is not always a matter of man’s 
condescension, a marriage license, a 
minister, an ogling crowd, and some rice; 
and incidentally the gigantic importance 
of a woman’s “Yes.”’ Here was an ob- 
stacle that temperament and dollars had 
no potence to overcome. Hence, this 
period of reconstruction in Fearing Jr. 
Ever since Fearing Jr. and Miss Thala 
Mason had attended kindergarten danc- 
ing-school together their relation had 
been of unrestrained, wholesome intimacy. 
Their folks and their “set”? had made 
satisfied predictions that they were for 
each other, and Fearing Jr., with a cold- 
blooded equanimity, had settled it in his 
mind that at some indefinite time matri- 
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mony would be the normal and natural 
outcome in their evolution. And, human- 
like, like all who are so sure, he bided his 
time until either the erotic afflatus or lack 
of every other novel pleasure should make 
him ready for domesticity. 

It was a ferment of both of these that 
impelled him to his proposal on the pre- 
vious evening, and Thala had said, ‘‘ No.” 
The refusal grated upon him also in the 
outraging of his artistic sense, his sense of 
the fitness of things. It really seemed 
that after a ball, in a semi-dark room with 
filmy, intangible wraps thrown regardless- 
ly about, and the girl so tired—it really 
seemed as if, then of all times, a girl ought 
to eagerly say, ‘“‘ Yes,” to a man’s proffer 
of eternal protection and soothing, just to 
be congruous, if nothing more. 

Fearing Jr. had lain just one hour on 
that settle, busy with his first genuine 
retro—and introspection. He turned rest- 


lessly in a temporary mental dismissal and 
eased himself with a glimpse outside, 
through indolent, half-closed eyes. 

The wide doors, flung open, framed a 
thin, dry sky and a bunch of caddies 
shaking pennies, who seemed to complete 


the silence rather than break it. Into 
the picture came a dog-cart, driven by a 
girl who was the morning itself. The 
slit of Fearing Jr.’s eyes, although not 
widening, took an eager brightness, and 
while all instincts moved him to hurry to 
her assistance, a perverseness held him to 
a feigned passivity. But his senses reg- 
istered a sudden interest in things, partic- 
ularly the’smart, covert-clothed figure of 
the girl, and its flexible lines. Thala 
Mason’s aplomb in handling the nerved 
animal made the whole rig a synthesis 
of dapper grace. There was a womanly 
liveliness about the girl that attracted, 
that kindled the flame on the altar of 
admiration; hatless, her luminous brown 
hair, coiled low in the neck with a finish- 
ing symmetry of the head, shone in accord 
with the autumnal tints of the landscape; 
her eyes gleamed clearly; and her cheeks 
took on a fine glow as she jumped to the 
ground with the elasticity of health. 

Spying Fearing Jr. as she entered, she 
stopped and surveyed the reclining figure 
with an aggressive deliberation. 

“John, I’m ashamed of you,” she re- 


proached, “‘a man that will loll around in 
a musty old house on a day like this! 
You can’t be healthy.” 

That was just the trouble—he was 
healthy; too healthy to be moody for any 
length of time, and it was his especial de- 
sire to be moody that morning. The 
nearest he could get to it was a half- 
hearted ugliness. 

‘*Good-morning,” said he, in dry irrel- 
evance, as he drew himself to a sitting 
posture and selected a cigarette from his 
case with the suspended deliberation of a 
judge at the horse show. There was an 
embarrassment within him, out of which 
he was trying to evolve some verbal dec- 
laration, but there seemed to be a peculiar 
disorganization of everything, like little 
white pop-corns which needed the mo- 
lasses to make them one self-assertive 
ball. The molasses in Fearing Jr. being 
at that moment of a thin consistency, he 
drew from the stock phrases which all 
have stored in their sub-consciousness. 

“T didn’t expect to see you so early,” 
he said. 

The girl had thrown off her coat, and 
was rolling up the sleeves over her firm, 
muscular arms. 

“T have a match with Billy Selwyn this 
morning. Come around with us, won’t 
you?” 

“No, thanks,” drawled Fearing Jr. in 
an unnatural tone. 

Thala’s eyes met his with a glinting 
scorn that clutched right into the midst of 
his manhood, and then took a deeper hue 
as she asked, ‘‘What makes you act so?” 

‘Just the same as usual,” declared the 
defendant. 

“You’re not,” stoutly denied the girl. 
“‘You’re acting—nasty; there, you made 
me say it.” 

“All right,” said he, with no resentment, 
and with the aggravating tranquillity of 
one who will promote an argument and 
still take no part in it. 

“T’m going,” said Thala suddenly. 
“Tl not spoil this beautiful morning 
quarreling with you.” 

As she turned, he caught her hand, and 
roughly drew her beside him. 

“Please sit here a moment,” he said 
with a gruff, wheezy tenderness. 

“Aren’t you going to marry me?” he 


, 
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demanded, suddenly throwing his face, 
with its dogged-set features, to hers, as if 
he were trying to beat into her very 
soul. 

The surprise that swept her face was 
almost pathetic. . 

“Why, John,” she murmured, ‘‘why, I 
told you last night, you know”—and then 
eagerly—‘‘and you promised, you prom- 
ised that you wouldn’t ask again. You 
promised to be just the same, so I could 
still retain your comradeship, so we could 
have more good times together. Help 
me, John,” she pleaded, grasping his arm; 
‘“‘don’t spoil all this world’s good things 
for us by letting our meaner selves spite 
each other. Ah! John, I knew we could 
never be chums forever; I could feel 

‘‘But don’t you care?” he interrupted 
brokenly. ‘‘You must care,” he cried 
with muffled fierceness. ‘‘It seems to me 
that you have done so many things that 
were just for me, that I was the only one 
who understood—a look, a smile, a word— 
but they meant a whole lot. Was it all 
my imagination?” 

Her troubled face bent closer to him 
with an appeal in its earnest lines. 

‘Please, John,” her voice quavered, 
‘please don’t say any more. You’ll make 
me cry,” she added with feigned bright- 
ness. 

His lips settled firmly over his white 
teeth and that was the end. Arising, he 
strode to the farther end of the hall and 
gazed somberly out of the window. He 
heard soft, womanly footsteps trailing 
behind, and a cool hand closed over his. 
Stubbornly he still forced his eyes to keep 
to the front; but his heart was pumping 
in great throbs. “John,” said a clear, 
sweet voice, “‘I’m sorry. And, John,” it 
faltered, ““I wish you would kiss me— 
you know you’re the only one that ever 
did that—just to show that you'll be good 
and help me to keep your friendship. I 
value it—honestly, John.” 

She blushed as she led him from the 
window with guilty precaution, and with 
those lips held to him, he could only yield. 
Though the caress he gave them was a 
trifle perfunctory, somehow it made him 
feel better, like the lightening of a load 
from his whole being. She, too, was 
smiling and gazing at him with wide-open 


eyes resplendent with a luminous grate- 
fulness. 

“TI do hope no one saw us,” she said 
with a laugh; and Fearing Jr. found him- 
self echoing its mellow resonance with his 
deep baritone. 

Selwyn, coming in a moment later, had 
just missed the tableau, and carried away 
one of the participants. 


On his way home to dress for dinner, 
Fearing Jr. stopped to purchase a half- 
dozen suits of silk pajamas at seventeen 
dollars and a half per suit. It was upon 
his exit from the haberdasher’s that, buy- 
ing an evening paper, Fearing Jr. first re- 
ceived the news of his father’s failure. 
Unheeding of the jostling, train-catching 
throng of suburbanites that tossed him 
about, he gleaned from the bobbing paper 
the meager details, straining his eyes 
through the deepening dusk for a phrase 
at a time, hurrying all the while, through 
some strange impulse, towards home. 
In his absorption he forgot to take a car- 
riage, as he usually would. By this time 
he had been elbowed from the sidewalk 
and was stumbling over the pavements, 
mechanically dodging the vehicles that 
threatened to run him down as he tried 
to read the news a second time. 

Strange to say, no thought came of him- 
self. The picture that clung to his inner 
eye, of his father struggling in the débris 
of a wrecked fortune, moved him to the 
deepest realization that he was the son 
of that father, roused the nobility that had 
been dulled by his years of ease and social 
frivolities, and charged his atrophied 
loyalty into a grand emotion. It is 
only crises like this that peel us to the 
core, proving our true worth and char- 
acter. 

When Fearing Jr. had reached the quiet 
residential street of his home his conscience 
had shown him the part left for him to 
play. It hardly seemed that he was 
practically penniless, since as yet there 
had come no exigencies to confirm the 
stress of the condition; but, although as 
ignorant, almost, as a sidewalk spectator, 
of his father’s affairs, he knew enough of 
the relentless money war to realize that 
if his father had failed it was completely, 
and that the hands on his throat could not 
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DRAWN BY EDWARD JAN KRASA 


«« Dad, I am ashamed of myself. We will pull some sunny days out of life yet.” 
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be unclutched by sentiment or 
strength. 

‘Poor dad,” he muttered, ‘‘brave old 
dad! I'll bet he made a hell of a fight.”’ 

As he ascended the steps, he turned his 
eyes tothe city. The millions of twinkling 
lights were giving their challenge to the 
oncoming night. In two hours more the 
evening festival would begin, with the 
carriage-lined curbs; theaters full of 
scintillating women; cafés, mingling tinkle 
and sparkle with melody; throngs best 
dressed, in their pleasure-quest—pleasure, 
pleasure, and no room for anything else; 
cares and sorrows sealed in their niches, 
so that they might not mix their bitter with 
the evening’s sweet draught. This was 
all his last night; to-night—some great 
unseen thing had deprived him of his 
world. How queer it was! 

There was a supernormal hush in the 
house—great vacant overtones of its usual 
dignified quietness. His knowledge paint- 
ed the whole interior with an epitome of 
loss—never to himself, always to his father. 
He drew a big intake of breath, almost of 
delight in a new strength that this power- 


any 


ful climacteric had imparted to him. He 
hurried to perform his first renunciation, 
telephoning Mrs. Dillon and asking to be 
excused from the theater party on that 


evening. Evidently she understood, for 
she made no remonstrance, and inflicted 
upon him no catechism, as would have 
been characteristic of her. 

Then he ate his dinner alone—the first 
at home for a week—with unhurried dig- 
nity, Charles, the butler, moving his 
pompous person about with the same 
immobility of countenance, the very per- 
sonification of the perfect domestic ma- 
chinery of the Fearing household. 

It was eleven o’clock when his father 
came home and found John waiting in the 
library. The blow had already made 
imprint upon his weary face. All day 
long he had held his features to inscru- 
table stolidity, chaining his despair and 
suffering within with an Indian spirit; but 
immediately within his own home, upon 
relaxation, the marks of defeat had come 
to the surface, and he entered trembling 
and dropped nervelessly into a chair that 
John had hastened to place for him. 

“T’ve been waiting for you, dad,” said 
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his son. “I thought I might help you.” 

“There’s no help now. We’re ruined— 
everything’s gone. Estabrook and _ his 
crowd have beat me. They’ve been 
laying for me for five years, and they’ve 
done it now. We’re penniless, almost, 
John,” he quavered, and dropped his head 
dully into his hands. 

John came and stood near him. 

“Dad,” he began, “I’m ashamed of 
myself. I’m ashamed of my uselessness 
and my inability to have helped you in 
this mess. I’ve lived all this life in worth- 
less ease, lived on you and your kindness; 
I’ve never been a son to you in a way I 
ought, never given you aid or sympathy. 
You’ve been good to me 
Now I’m going to be good to you; I’m 
going to try to return some of these things 
—we'll be father and son now, dad. I'll 
show that I’ve some of your stuff in me. 
I’ll make you proud of me! I’m a differ- 
ent man to-night. Cheer up, dad, we'll 
pull some sunny days out of life yet. 
Let’s go to bed and talk it over in the 
morning. These heroics, you know, are 
not just exactly my forte.” 

The father grasped the son’s hand. 

“Good-night,” he said huskily, and 
with eyes full of pride. 

“Good-night, dad,” said John. And 
they both went to bed in a house that was 
no longer theirs, and Fearing Jr. slept 
quite well for a man who had run nearly 
the whole gamut of emotion in one day. 
Perhaps it was best that his mother had 
died before this thing had come. 

Summer came, and with it the dissemi- 
nation to the resorts. When the winter 
season began, the Fearings were no longer 
of society; they were quite forgotten. It 
is a matter of propinquity in this world 
after all. Perhaps the Fearings wanted 
to be forgotten. 


too good. 


My Dearest NieEcE:—Why is it that 
you have evaded my every invitation to 
come to the camp? I have pleaded in 
every one of my letters. Is it that I lack 
eloquence? Youcan really have such a 
restful good time here and simultaneously 
store up energy for the winter’s gayeties. 
We have Spartan here for you to ride— 
and such rides—through the woods and 
country roads; and the Stanhope-Glenns, 
who are right across the lake from us, are 
to have a whole houseful next month, 
including Wilbur Donell, who is awfully 
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wealthy and not very homely, so you see 
you would not lack company.  Every- 
thing is so delightfully primeval—great 
gorgeous days, solemn, still nights, and 
the air just trickles into your lungs away 
down in. Your Uncle Ed says that he 
wishes he had built this camp ten years 
agoinstead of going to Bar Harbor, where 
he had to sweat and creak around in a 
dress-suit every evening. He is becom- 
ing so deliciously plebeian; goes barefoot 
(where it is nice and smooth with pine 
needles) and (just think of it) even insists 
on going to the kitchen and frying his 
own fish every time he makes a catch. 
Please do come, Thala. Just telegraph 
us and we'll meet you at the station. 
Come to please your loving 
AuNT ESTHER. 
P.S. I’m getting real sunburned and 
have two freckles on the right side of my 
nose. AunT EsTHER. 
P.S. Who do you suppose supplies us 
with our vegetables and eggs? John 
Fearing! Don’t you remember John? 
His father, you know, made that horrible 
failure three years ago. There was some 
talk of you marrying him, wasn’t there? 
How absurd! Aunt ESTHER. 


Thala dropped the letter in her lap 
and leaned back in her chair. A long 
sigh came from her lips and lost itself in 
the still room. She read the second post- 
script again. 

“*How absurd!’” she repeated, half 
indignantly. ‘Dear old John,” she mur- 
mured dreamily, ‘I understand, John, I 
understand.” She seized his picture in 
its Harvard frame, and hugged it impul- 
sively to her breast, and then placed it back 
again. 

“What a foolish girl!’’ she said in self- 
reproval. 

Two days later, Mrs. Edward Dillon 
received a telegram announcing the com- 
ing of three trunks and her neice. 


The morning sun was quite well up over 
the emerald girted lake when Thala, 
smartly habited, mounted Spartan, whose 
eagerness to be off seemed a contagion 


from her. She called her aunt to the 
porch to verify directions. ‘‘Second road 
on the right, first on the left, first on the 
right again until she came to a Fearing-y 
looking farmhouse.”” There was a swell- 
ing of courage within her, then a sinking, 
then a firm, decisive buttoning of her 
gloves, ‘‘good-byes,” and she had gone 
through the narrow, leaf-curtained path. 
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It seemed as if she could hear her heart 
beat above the soft hoof thuds upon the 
yielding turf. Branches seemed to be 
whipping her on and still dropping upon 
her their cool dew—not yet returned to 
the heaven from whence it came—as if to 
allay the crucial excitement that hued her 
cheeks. The solemn quiet of the woods 
gave her thoughts an astounding reso- 
nance in contrast. Twice a fearful reluc- 
tance and doubt seized her and Spartan 
was forced to submit to an uncompre- 
hended reining. But when the main 
road was reached, he was given his speed, 
and the farmers witnessed that fleeting 
rare treat, the goddess-unity of a thor- 
oughbred woman on a thoroughbred horse. 
Twelve palpitating miles, and she was 
there! 

The house sat on a little knoll, homelike 
in its low, comfortable lines, with a clean- 
cut driveway leading to it, and a rose- 
hedged walk clear up to the veranda 
steps. A lawn showed careful attention 
to its cool sweep, and—Thala gladly noted 
with a critical eye—there were no hens 
nor calves merry-go-rounding about an 
up-stuck crowbar to mar its cool green- 
ness, as she had observed in other rural 
front yards. It seemed to her that this 
little white country house, warmed by the 
summer sun, was more radiant with love 
than any other inanimate thing she had 
ever seen. 

As she turned up the driveway a rack of 
hay came towards her, headed for the 
barn. Standing upright on the load was 
a bronzed young giant, handling the lines 
over a heavy pair of blacks. Thala knew 
of only one who drove like that. His 
hat had fallen off, and he now half- 
crouched to maintain his balance, with 
straggled, tawny hair, shirt wide open, 
for all like some modern charioteer, guid- 
ing the horses firmly and smiling all the 
while unconsciously in his elation of 
mastery. That was John Fearing Jr.— 
her John—! 

She called his name, and he turned, 
poising in a moment’s scrutiny to confirm 
his senses. Then dropping the reins to a 
youth that was sprawled on the load, he 
gave one splendid leap to the ground, and 
came running toward her. He grasped 
her hand tightly, with a tense, almost 
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unspeakable gladness, and 
said ‘‘Thala” with such a 
joy that it tingled through and 
through her, filling her with 
an insane desire to run her 
fingers through that hair, to 
kiss the brave blue eyes; but 
reason braced itself against 
its tottering scepter. Great, 
healthy, happy John! Truly 
she had come to a man. 

Already he was hurling 
eager, almost childlike ques- 
tions at her, as fast as his 
tongue could form them; 
first, about herself, then the 
fellows that used to be his 
friends, then herself again. 
He took Spartan to the barn 
and.made Thala wait — with 
an impatience of which she 
was ashamed—while he as- 
sisted the men to store the 
hay upon the scaffold. Then 
they walked to the house more 
quietly, as they began to feel 
the presence of each other. 

Just before they entered, 
he stood and swept his arm 
toward the extending fields, 
labor-razed to a clean stub- 
ble, and said with a proud 
seriousness, ‘‘ This is all mine, 
Thala; I’ve done it all my- 
self.” 

At noon they ate a simple 
dinner, New England cooked 
by his housekeeper, who, after 
placing it on the table, left 
them alone. She sat opposite, 
this girl wrapped in the at- 
mosphere of his old life, grown into 
subtler womanly curves more unattain- 
able—come to him for just a friendly 
hour, and after that hour what? She 
would go out of his life as suddenly as 
she came, leaving only the longing mem- 
ory of that fine face with its spirit of amia- 
bility and feminine aggressiveness. 

After dinner they sat side by side in the 
old-fashioned low-wainscoted sitting-room. 
Little breezes, laden with a faint, verdant 
perfume, wandered into the room, through 
the muslined windows, and the afternoon 
sun in great yellow splashes lent a cozy 
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DRAWN BY EDWARD JAN KRASA 


‘« Through the narrow leaf-curtained path.’’ 


mellowness to everything, made one forget 
that this wouldn’t be the same forever. 
She begged him to tell her of himself— 
everything. Thala leaned back and closed 
her eyes, and waited. Fearing Jr. stole 
one great, hungry look at her placid, 
reposeful face before he began. He never 
guessed how happy she was on that after- 
noon. 

“When the money went, I couldn’t 
stay where I was. It meant go to work, 
too, and I couldn’t bear the thought of 
being cooped up in a stuffy office or some- 


thing like that all day—I’ve always loved 
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‘* He stopped and looked at her once more.’’ 


out-of-doors so much. So dad and I 
came here. This place was given to me 
when I was a little boy by my grandmother. 
It was hard at first—not so much for me, 
but for dad; the quietness here made him 
restless, and gave him too much time to 
think. I had a little money of my own, 
and I spent most of it in fixing up the 
place; then I hired a housekeeper and a 
man, and made him do the bossing while 
I worked—I learned quicker that way. 
Days, I got along all right; but nights, I 
couldn’t stand it, hardly. Just when it 


was getting dark I’d light my pipe and 


stand in the doorway and look over to the 
hills and try to strain my sight beyond, 
and I’d wonder what everybody was doing 
over there. It was awfully lonesome.” 

He stopped and looked at her once more. 
The girl opened her eyes and smiled. 
Fearing Jr. blushed, tinting his tanned 
cheeks like wine. 

“But I got over being sentimental,” he 
went on. “By and by I began to feel 
different; I began to realize a new delight 
in being independent; to know that all 
I had was the income of my own brawn; 
to know that the food on my table was 
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earned by my own labor. All the while I 
was becoming more contented, until I’m 
almost happy now. It’s some satisfaction 
to know that I’ve done my best for dad 
and patched up a fair existence for him. 
Perhaps some day I may be able to go 
back to the old life, but I wouldn’t care to 
now —I can honestly say it. That’s 
all.” 

Thala’s eyes were turned upon him in 
full applauding loyalty as he finished. 

“T’m glad you are happy,” she said. 

“T could be a great deal happier if—if 
I had a different housekeeper,” he re- 
turned gravely. 

There was a thoughtful silence. Into 
the room drifted the drowsy pastoral hum 
of locusts, rhythmed now and then by 
the whetting of scythes and long, clicking 
whirr of a mowing-machine in some neigh 
boring field, and faint hallooing of men 
to their horses. 

“T rode clear over here to tell you some- 
thing,’ Thala announced suddenly. 

‘“‘What?” asked Fearing Jr. with a dis- 
couraging indifference. 

She wove her fingers together pensively. 
“Once you asked me to marry you 
didn’t you?” she demanded abruptly, as 

if desiring a confirmation. 

“Thala,” he cried, with a reproach in 
his voice, ‘why do you——”’ 

Listen,” she interrupted, half angrily, 
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and then smiled dazzlingly to smooth away 
the sting. ‘‘When you asked me, John, 
you had money and I—I had compara- 
tively little. I was proud; I was afraid 
people would say that I married you for 
your dollars instead of your love. That’s 
why I said ‘No,’ John. I thought per- 
haps you would like to know.” 

Fearing Jr., with his fists dug into his 
pockets, studied the figures in the carpet. 

“l’m going to do a most humiliating 
thing, John,” said the girl after a while, in 
a peculiarly matter-of-fact tone. ‘“‘Per- 
haps it will shame me all the rest of my 
life.” 

He turned his gaze to the tense clasped 
hands in her lap. Splash! suddenly one 
great tear dropped upon their whiteness. 
Fearing Jr. was beginning to understand. 

“Tf you are the same,” she continued 
with quivering lips, “and still care, PI— 
Pll say ‘Yes,’ now, John!” 

One hanging moment. The girl was 
watching with brimming eyes, all love, 
waiting to be answered. He moistened 
his lips as if to speak, his eyes kindled to a 
dazed, grateful gladness; he smiled half- 
vaguely, then wound his arms about her 
with reverent strength. 

“Thala, you’re all right—you’re all 
right,” he murmured in childish repeti- 
tions; and she knew that what she had 
done would never be humiliating. 
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BY ETHEL SHACKELFORD 


Dr. Cox, after some years of unbroken 
service to his fellow men, was threatened 
with nervous prostration, and ordered 
abroad. While the doctor’s work was 
interesting and absorbing, still it was a 
great strain upon him, for great were his 
responsibilities. It was on the decision 
of this world-famed specialist that many 
people were committed to and released 
from insane asylums. The case which 
first brought Dr. Cox into national notice 
was that of Mrs. Irvington Baldwin, 
who, with the subtle cleverness of the real 
lunatic, baffled the physicians for years. 
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It was Dr. Cox who finally proved this 
woman insane; and it was also he who 
kept her in a sanitarium in spite of her 
family and the public, both of whom 
were convinced that Mrs. Baldwin’s 
story of having play-acted insanity to rid 
her house of a hated sister-in-law, was 
true. 

But once having resolved to leave the 
country where the authorities considered 
him a man of few mistakes (even if the 
masses did not understand and appre- 
ciate him), it was his sincere intention to 
live apart from his profession entirely; 
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to take an interest only in the healthful, 
commonplace things of life. 

“Tommy,” he exclaimed to the young 
student he had taken with him as a com- 
panion, ‘I feel a boy again—just a boy 
like you. I wonder that I allowed so 
much gray to creep into my hair before 
taking this vacation. No more lunatics, 
Tommy, for six long, happy months. 
We are fairly out to sea, now, my boy!” 

A sort of fondness for life stole over the 
doctor, endearing him more than ever to 
Thomas Cuthbert. 

The two friends were doing their miles 
around the deck the next morning, when 
Dr. Cox remarked, ‘“‘That woman has 
stood by that lifeboat, looking off to star- 
board, for over an hour.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, who was a bit 
of an observer himself. ‘But you prom- 
ised not to seek symptoms of insanity in 
our fellow passengers, you know.” 

An hour passed. Another hour, and 
still a third, yet the tall young woman in 
black stood silently gazing out to sea. By 
luncheon time the doctor was watching 
the woman very closely—and Tommy was 
watching the doctor. 

There was a vacant place at the end of 
the table next to Dr. Cox which seemed 
to interest him. At dinner the second 
day out, Tommy caught him glancing re- 
peatedly at the saloon doors. 

“Expecting some one for dinner?” 
asked the boy facetiously. 

“That is her seat,” replied the older 
man, serenely. ‘The head steward told 
me.’ 

“‘Who—the beauty in black? What is 
her name?” 

“Nobody knows. She is not down on 
the passenger list. The purser says she 
calmly walked aboard at the last moment 
without any ticket. She took chances, 
didn’t she? She gave her name as Mrs. 
Sinclair, and when asked her initials, she 
answered, ‘It promises to be a pleasant 
voyage, doesn’t it?’ And this is all any 
one knows about her.” 

“T say,” ventured Tommy, “is your 
concern for this mysterious unknown 
professional or—or sentimental?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, slightly teased, 
“T have forsaken my calling for the time 
being, and I never was considered capable 


, 


of sentiment. One must do all he can to 
amuse himself on thé ocean, that is all.” 

Just then a tall young woman in black 
appeared in the doorway. The head 
steward stepped up at once and conducted 
her to the seat next to the doctor. Every 
one noticed her as she entered, although 
nothing could have been less conspicuous 
than her soft black gown, lightened only 
at the throat with a ruche and bow of 
white tulle. Her lovely face was color- 
less but for very red lips and pathetic 
brown eyes. Her hair was a brilliant 
shade of brown, naturally wavy, and 
coiled simply at the neck. She looked 
strikingly like the portraits of the mourned 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. As she 
took her seat, the lady bowed graciously, 
though quite impersonally, to her near 
neighbors on both sides of the table. A 
marked hush fell upon all those about her; 
but she was utterly unconscious of having 
created a sensation. 

Tommy glanced keenly at the doctor. 
“It’s in the old chap’s blood to hunt ’em 
out,” he mused. ‘“‘He has had a notion 
from the first that this woman is a case 
or I’m no good at guessing.” 

Mrs. Sinclair seemed puzzled over the 
menu. ‘‘Can I suggest something, mad- 
am?” asked the steward, deferentially. 
“Would you like a cup of bouillon?” 

She turned her gaze on him with a slight 
hint of suspicion; but she said, “‘ Very 
well—bouillon.”’ 

Every motion, every inflection and ex- 
pression of this strange woman, were 
recorded in the doctor’s mind. Tommy 
took mental notes about the doctor. 

The soup was put before Mrs. Sinclair, 
but she toyed with it. Summoning the 
steward after five minutes, she said slowly, 
“‘Has this bouillon been allowed to stand 
in a tin dish? Are you sure it is quite 
right?” — 

“Quite, madam. The chef keeps all of 
his soups in crocks; and the stock was 
all made fresh to-day.” 

“T don’t like it. Can you get me some 
strawberries?” 

“They have been out of season a month, 
madam,” he replied, “‘but isn’t there 
something else you would like?” 

She did not answer, but sat a moment 
playing absent-mindedly with her spoon. 
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Then, as if she had finished her dinner, 
she asked for the finger-bowl. Daintily 
using it, she made ready to go, and the 
steward turned her chair. With an expres- 
sion of sweetness and sadness indescriba- 
ble, she gracefully, but somewhat vaguely, 
acknowledged the presence of her neigh- 
bors, and quietly left the room. 

This woman possessed a marvelous 
magnetism, which, combined with her ex- 
traordinary good looks and smartness of 
dress, made her the center of attraction 
before the ship had been a day out of port. 
And now, as she glided out of the saloon, 
her head held up and her consciousness 
apparently concentrated on something a 
thousand miles or a thousand years off, 
even the captain turned to see the last of 
her. 

‘“‘An interesting personality,” remarked 
a man half-way down the table. “‘I wonder 
if she isa widow? She seems off her feed; 
haven’t seen her take a bite since we 
started. Couldn’t some of us talk to her?” 

‘Some of the women have already tried 
speaking with her,” answered a matron, 
‘‘but she discourages all advances. She 
may be in the depths of a terrible grief. 
Too bad she is traveling alone.” 

Dr. Cox strained his ears to catch all of 
the conversation, to which most of the 
diners added their own theories concern- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair. He and Tommy were 
the first to reach the deck after dinner. 
It had suddenly turned raw and slightly 
rough. They expected to find the lady 
in her accustomed place beside the life- 
boat, but they were surprised to see her 
without wraps. 

Against a dark background of angry 
water and threatening clouds, she stood 
out darker still in splendid relief. Her 
hair had blown loose, and her face was 
lighted by an expression of ecstasy. A 
huge wave dashed against the vessel’s side, 
sending its spray merrily upward. The 
inscrutable Mrs. Sinclair leaned eagerly 
forward and held out her arms to receive 
the deluge. The doctor and his young 
friend heard a little cry of joy as the water 
broke above her head—and in another 
instant she had disappeared below by an 
unfrequented way. 


, 


“Tommy,” remarked the doctor one 
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morning, ‘‘I don’t know that you have 
noticed the fact, but I have been studying 
Mrs. Sinclair.” 

“No!” replied Tommy, with mock sur- 
prise. ‘‘ You don’t say so, Doctor !” 

The doctor smiled good-natur edly, and 
went on half apologetically, ‘I know I 
promised to break loose from my old 
ways, my boy, but this case is important 
from a professional point of view. Be- 
sides, I feel a duty to society. It is for the 
public welfare to place insane persons 
under proper care; and this woman is 
insane. She has the poison mania. She 
is in the early stages of the disorder, and 
perhaps if she were—but who knows? I 
have no faith in those who have once been 
insane, for the trouble is apt to appear 
again upon. occasion. I feel a certain 
obligation to keep an eye on this woman.” 

“Doctor,” said the boy, seriously, “you 
love the chase—don’t deny it! You are 
back at work again, and I call it a breach 
of contract. You promised to cut it.” 

Dr. Cox leaned forward on the ship’s 
rail, thoughtfully, and looked out to sea. 
Suddenly he faced his young friend and 
said gravely, ‘Tommy, this case appeals 
to me. I—I can’t let this unfortunate 
woman starve to death; and perhaps be 
locked up in some foreign mad-house. 
Somebody must look after her, and who is 
there to do it but you and me?” 

Tommy raised his eyebrows imperti- 
nently and humorously, and whistled a 
long, soft whistle. 

The whole ship’s company was con- 
cerned for Mrs. Sinclair, but no one save 
Dr. Cox felt any alarm for her sanity. 
To the unskilled observer she was just a 
beautiful, sad woman, who dreaded to 
inflict her society upon others. Her 
peculiarities about food, when she occa- 
sionally came to table, were attributed to 
the sea. As the days passed, Mrs. Sin- 
clair looked more and more pathetic. 
She discouraged all conversation, but in 
many ways she showed thought for those 
about her, anticipating some one’s wants 
at table, or stopping to adjust a rug. Her 
fascination for children was marked. 
One small chap sat in her lap for hours, 
contented to play with the white crepe 
scarf she wore on her head, and trying to 
hide under her black wraps. Yet all the 
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while she was quite unconscious of being 
watched and gossiped about. 

Mrs. Sinclair often took the hour when 
the cabin passengers were dining to stand 
in the bow—though it was against the 
regulations. She was there one evening 
watching some sea gulls flying ahead of the 
boat, when a small and dirty steerage 
passenger of two years toddled toward 
her. The steerage deck was deserted for- 
ward, every one having collected about a 
fellow who was playing a fiddle on the 
after deck. The baby laughed as it made 
for Mrs. Sinclair. She turned to greet it 
as the vessel pitched and rolled to port. 
The child lost its balance and was thrown 
toward the rail. Mrs. Sinclair hastened 
to pick up the child, but before she could 
reach it, it had reached the ship’s edge. 
She leaped to grab its clothing, throwing 
herself flat on the deck. Just as the baby 
was about to drop into the ocean, her arm 
shot through the rails and she caught its 
dress between the shoulders. 

It chanced that there were no sailors 
near, and the officers on the bridge were 
engaged in studying a sail on the horizon. 
Mrs. Sinclair called, but no one heard; 
and her awkward position and the great 
strain of the baby’s weight were telling 
upon her. She was not a strong person, 
but some unseen force enabled her to 
cling to the kicking, screaming burden 
until the look-out in the crow’s-nest saw 
her, reported to the bridge, and two sail- 
ors came to her aid. 

Among those who gathered at the rumor 
of excitement, was the purser, who fell in 
ahead of the sailors as they carried the 
fainting woman back to her own part of 
the ship. He led the way to Mrs. Sin 
clair’s stateroom, where they laid her on 
the sofa in the care of the stewardess. 
The ship’s physician was nowhere to be 
found, so Dr. Cox promptly offered his 
services. 

“All right,” said the purser. 
quickly. She looks like death. 
thirty-seven, to the right.” 

This was Dr. Cox’s opportunity; and 
needless to say, Mrs. Sinclair received 
more of that great specialist’s time and 
attention than any previous patient ever 
had. He made her bruises his excuse for 
frequent calls at number 37; but his real 
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object was to gain Mrs. Sinclair’s confi- 
dence so that she would accept food from 
him. She had angered the stewardess to 
the point of tears by insisting that arsenic 
had been injected into the grapes with a 
needle, and she was several times caught 
throwing her food out of the porthole. 
So far as any one knew, she had tasted 
nothing but water in four days, and she 
examined the attendant mercilessly before 
taking a swallow of that. 

The doctor sat on the sofa, enjoying the 
lovely picture before him. Mrs. Sinclair 
was propped up among pillows in her 
berth, wrapped in a soft, white negligée, 
and her hair effectively loose. Her 
eyes were constantly in motion, searching 
every grain in the wood, every defect in 
the decoration of the cabin, every ex- 
pression on the faces of the physician and 
the stewardess. 

‘Come, Mrs. Sinclair,” said the doctor, 
gently. “Do take a few bites of this cus- 
tard. It is delicious; and besides, you will 
be ill if you don’t eat something.” 

The woman sized him up with half- 
closed, suspicious eyes. ‘‘I wish to see 
the captain,” she said, quietly. 

‘‘T fear that is impossible. The captain 
is a busy man; we have no right to send 
for him.” 

But nothing else would satisfy the lady, 
so, at the end of an hour, the captain stood 
before her—an impressive man of sixty. 
Mrs. Sinclair raised her eyebrows. “How 
big you are!” she said very softly. ‘Can 

trust you?” 

‘* Absolutely, madam.’ 

“‘Well—now tell me the truth—is this 
man a lawyer or a physician?” 

“He is a physician.” 

“Where is his diploma?” 

“He hasn’t it with him.” 

“No?” replied the invalid, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“T fancy he has not one anywhere else, 
either. Captain—Captain, if you will 
eat the custard with me, I will take it.” 

The dignified old man drew up a camp- 
stool and sat beside her. First he took a 
bite, then gave her one, until they had 
eaten it all. Mrs. Sinclair was drowsy, 
but every time the captain attempted to 
leave, she uttered a faint cry. At last she 
captured his hand; and very much as a 
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child might, she laid her face against it and 
dropped off to sleep. 

Dr. Cox followed the captain to his 
cabin, where they talked over the case. 
They agreed that Mrs. Sinclair’s condition 
must be kept from the passengers. But 
what was to be done with her when they 
reached shore? Mrs. Sinclair herself in- 
sisted that she was going back to America 
on the vessel’s return trip. She had 
spoken of a sister in New York; and the 
two men decided that if she had relatives, 
it was best she should return to them. 
The ship was to be in port only five days; 
and the captain suggested the patient be 
sent to a hotel, accompanied by Parsons, 
her stewardess, who would be obliged to 
leave the ship during those days, any- 
way. 

Parsons, it seems, was charmed to stop 
at a good hotel and incidentally earn 
twice her usual wages; and Mrs. Sinclair 
declared herself pleased with the plan, so 
the time in port was well arranged for. 

At Queenstown a cablegram was 
brought on board for Dr. J. Alden Cox. 
Tommy was standing beside his friend as 
he read it. 

“Tommy, my boy,” began the doctor 
with some concern, “I fear we are in for 
a disappointment.” 

““What’s up?” 

“A patient of mine has fallen into the 
hands of some rogue-lawyers—the clever 
dogs often manage to make the acquaint- 
ance and gain the confidence of patients in 
asylums—who have persuaded the poor, 
misguided creature to bring a $100,000 
damage suit against me for malpractice. 
Have I ever mentioned Mrs. Baldwin to 
you? She has given me endless trouble 
by trying to get out of confinement; and 
this is her latest move. I have been ex- 
pecting it, but it is beastly to have it sud 
denly come upon us now. My lawyer 
wires me that I must appear in court in 
three weeks.” 


“Well, isn’t this the limit?” asked 
Tommy, sympathetically. ‘But anyway 
we can have ten days in England. We 


can do the Shakespeare country and 
London, and still be in New York on 
time.” 

A pronounced flush overspread the doc- 
tor’s splendid face. He was visibly em- 
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‘ barrassed. 
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“Tommy, old chap,” he re- 
plied, nervously, “‘I hope you won’t think 
me a selfish brute, but the truth is, I am 
restless and anxious to get home. I 
thought I would hang around Liverpool 
for the five days we are in port, and go 
back on our boat, you see. But you run 
up to London, by all means!” 

The man of twenty-one drew back and 
stared at his friend. He was suffering 
from acute disappointment as he almost 
whispered, “‘ Doctor! Why, Doctor, what 
is the matter with you? J know—it’s that 
woman! Now, Doctor, you listen to me! 
That woman is a witch. There is not a 
man on this ship, but myself, who is not 
dotty over her. She is the most unsettling 
person I have ever met. Why, the cap- 
tain will be sailing his boat wrong-end-to 
going back, if she is on board! But you 
have never been commonplace; and it 
hurts me to see you becoming hyped with 
all the rest—it does, honestly. You’ve 
put off the falling-in-love business so long, 
I should think you would at least not 
begin with a lunatic!” 

The doctor raised his hand in protesta- 
tion, but Tommy dashed on. “Oh, it’s 
no use to remonstrate with me! It is no 
professional interest you have in this par- 
ticular patient. She has a few fascinating 
ways, granted; but most devils have. I 
tell you, Doctor Cox, if you knew as much 
about women as I do, you would cut loose! 
But instead, you want to restore her mind, 
and all that rot—yet you have maintained 
for years that a person once insane is 
always insane, or inclined to relapse into 
that state. What about our vacation? 
You'll excuse me, Dr. John Alden Cox, 
but you’re a ding-dong fool!” And with 
tears of rage in his eyes, Tommy stormed 
off. 

With a mist in his own eyes, Dr. Cox 
looked after the retreating figure of the 
boy. “I fancy you are about right, 
Tommy,” he thought, sadly. 


The doctor and Tommy were chatting 
together the first evening out on the home- 
ward trip—they were saying how good it 
was that Mrs. Sinclair had shown such a 
marked improvement in Liverpool—but 
their enjoyment of the sunset was abruptly 
cut short by Parsons, who came running 
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up excitedly, exclaiming, “Oh! come 
quick, sir! She has gone quite mad! 
Some way she got ahold of a pair of shears, 
and she tried to stab me. The steward 
of our corridor is struggling with her now, 
trying not to let any one hear the 
scuffle.” 

In the stateroom the doctor ran onto 
Mrs. Sinclair and James having a fierce 
battle. James had hurt the woman, and 
she was loudly protesting. 

“Stop this noise!” commanded the 
doctor. ‘‘Give me those shears, Mrs. 
Sinclair!” 

“Will you take them in the eyes, or in 
the heart, Dr. Cox?” she asked, nastily. 

“Put those shears down—or I will 
break every bone in your body ” he an- 
swered, intensely. 

* Brute!” 

“Yes—brute. And the sooner you 
know it, the better,” he replied, grabbing 
the hand with the weapon in it, as Tommy 
lurched for the other one. Mrs. Sinclair 
vigorously yelled; but the three men held 
her until she agreed to keep still. 

It was learned that a trained nurse was 
crossing; and Dr. Cox procured her 
services, giving orders that the patient 
was not to be left alone a moment, and 
that James should be outside the door 
always, in case she became violent again. 

The doctor brought Tommy to his aid; 
and ere two days were gone, Mrs. Sinclair 
would accept food from no one else. She 
was the soul of gentleness, taking the 
mother-stand with the boy. At first 
Tommy was amused, but he soon took it 
seriously—and liked it. He wanted to 
feed her every half-hour; and once he 
left the thrilling sight of a spouting whale 
“to see if Mrs. Sinclair did not care for 
some tea.” 

“One moment, Tommy!” the doctor 
called after him. ‘‘ Please remember that 
you may be needed if the captain goes to 
sailing wrong-end-to! Tremendous fasci- 
nation is part of the disease—I thought 
you might like to know.” 

Tommy looked bored. 

A day out from New York, the doctor 
sent a Marconigram in code to his col- 
league, Dr. Stapleton Smith, telling him 
to meet the vessel at quarantine, bringing 
with him a notary and the necessary legal 
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papers to commit an insane person to an 
asylum. 

Dr. Cox had started on his vacation in 
a bad way nervously; but he was return- 
ing in a worse condition. As land was 
sighted, Tommy became alarmed by his 
extreme restlessness and irritability. But 
at last a tug came alongside, and two men 
were helped on board the liner. 

The physicians went below at once, and 
Dr. Cox ingeniously made Mrs. Sinclair 
rehearse her oft-repeated assertions that 
some one was trying to poison her, while 
the other expert stood outside the door. 
She was most accommodating about 
flying into a rage and trying to scratch 
Dr. Cox and the nurse. Her eyes had 
that indescribable wandering, searching, 
suspicious expression of the insane; but, 
owing to Tommy’s devotion, she had 
eaten well, and was in good general health. 
She insisted that Dr. Smith was a piano 
tuner, who was most impertinent to pene- 
trate beyond the drawing-room, where 
his work was. 

‘“‘Hopeless,”’ said Dr. Smith, as the two 
men joined Tommy and the notary. “A 
shame, too. What a beauty she is!” 

Dr. Cox was very serious. ‘“‘I trusted 
you would not say the case was hopeless,”’ 
he said. ‘I am more sanguine, myself.” 

“You?” asked the other specialist. “I 
am surprised. I thought you believed all 
insanity practically hopeless.” 

But the doctor did not answer. 

The nurse had Mrs. Sinclair ready to 
land. ‘“‘Tommy,” said Dr. Cox, ‘she 
must be told—and the painful duty lies 
between you and me.” 

“Doctor,” said Tommy, lamely, “you’re 
bigger than I am.” 

“Tommy, my boy,” said the doctor, 
sadly, “‘ you are younger than I am.” 

So Tommy, with ready tact and char- 
acteristic generosity, undertook the task. 
The look in the doctor’s eye hurt the boy 
deeply. ‘Dear old chap!” he thought, 
as he made his way to Mrs. Sinclair. 

“See!” said that lady, receiving him 
politely, ‘I’m all ready to land—to go to 
my sister.” 

Tommy’s nerve almost failed him; but, 
some way, he managed to tell her that she 
had been ill, and that, although strangers 
to her, he and Dr. Cox had taken the 
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liberty of arranging for her to go to a san- 
itarium for a little while. He promised 
they would send for her sister at once; and 
assured her that the rest would do her no 
end of good. 

The lovely woman seemed to turn to 
stone. 

“T say, don’t look like that!” pleaded 
the boy. ‘‘It won’t be for long. I'll go 
to see you—and maybe my mother will 
make you one of those dandy fruit-cakes 
she used to send me when I was at the 
Prep!” 

Mrs. Sinclair rose and gazed down into 
Tommy’s eyes—poor Tommy! 

“Am I—insane?” 

“No!” stoutly replied the boy. 
by a damn sight!” 

A rare smile, such as the sun gives to 
the earth after a rain, overspread the 
pathetic face of Mrs. Sinclair. ‘Mr. 
Tommy, you must not swear,” she said, 
softly. But in the next second, the woman 
began to declare that she was being spir- 
ited away; and that it was all unfair and 
illegal. She stormed about like a stage 
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queen, crying out that she would fight 
against such injustice as long as she had 


a breath or an atom of strength. 

Dr. Cox’s experience with the insane 
had taught him how to handle such cases, 
so he stepped in, saying: ‘Not another 
word, Mrs. Sinclair. Dr. Smith has 
brought a strait-jacket; and if you give 
us one bit of trouble, we shall put you in 
it; tie a towel over your mouth—and dis- 
grace you before all the people on this 
ship and on the pier. You would best 
behave yourself!” 

“There is one condition upon which I 
will go with you quietly,” said the woman, 
looking the doctor in the eye as sanely as 
any one present. “If you will stop the 
cab a moment at my sister’s husband’s 
office on your way to the prison—or wher- 
ever it is you are taking me—I will go 
without a murmur.” 

“Of course we will!” ventured Tommy. 
The specialists exchanged approving 
glances; and the bargain was struck. 

“Can I trust you?” asked Mrs. Sin- 
clair, seriously. 

“‘Always,”’ answered Dr. Cox, sincerely. 


Mrs. Sinclair, Dr. Cox and Dr. Smith 
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sat avoiding one another’s eyes, uncom- 
fortably, in the reception room of Isador, 
Francis & Company, Attorneys-at-Law; 
but they were not kept waiting long. A 
door was opened, and a_ well-dressed, 
shrewd-appearing man asked them into 
his office. The two physicians rose, but 
did not make any move to enter, thinking 
that Mrs. Sinclair would doubtless prefer 
speaking with her brother-in-law alone. 
However, Mr. Francis evidently wished 
them to come also, for he held the door 
until they had passed into the inner 
room, where still another man bowed to 
them. 

Mrs. Sinclair looked over the strange 
gathering, and at once assumed the re- 
sponsibility of putting every one at his 
ease. ‘“‘Doctors Cox and Smith,” she 
began, pleasantly, “allow me to introduce 
you to my lawyers, Messrs. Francis and 
Burns.” 

The four men bowed stiffly, somewhat 
after the fashion of marionettes. 

“Now,” she went on, ‘‘suppose we all 
sit down.” 

Each man glanced about for a chair 

“The doctors were good enough to ac- 
company me,” Mrs. Sinclair continued, 
addressing Mr. Francis, ‘‘and as they are, 
like yourselves, busy men, let us make our 
visit as short as possible. Though all of 
you understand the situation, still, I will, 
with your kind permission, say a few 
words to make things a little clearer. We 
almost won, Mr. Francis—but, alas! not 
quite. I was well coached by a nurse to 
the insane; and I flatter myself I played 
my part well—so well, in fact, that Dr. 
Cox went to such lengths as to send for 
his associate, Dr. Smith, to meet our ship. 
But at the last moment, when I thought 
we had obtained the evidence we wanted— 
thought we had tricked the cleverest 
specialist in America into committing a 
perfectly sane person to an insane asylum 
—I tricked myselj! 1 need not go into 
the details of how [ made this unfortunate 
mistake, at present, for it is a long story. 
It is sufficient to state that Dr. Cox in- 
stantly saw that I was only play-acting. 
However, he does not know why I at- 
tempted to mislead him. I think, Mr. 
Burns, if you will give Dr. Cox my real 
name, it will explain a good deal.” 
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“You are Miss Eleanor Baldwin,” said 
Mr. Burns, after a nervous cough. 

“Well,” sighed the beautiful woman, 
“having failed to involve Dr. John Alden 
Cox, I shall advise my aunt, Mrs. Irving 
ton Baldwin, to instruct you to withdraw 
her suit for damages against him. Dr. 
Cox and other specialists: will examine 
my aunt again soon; and I have no doubt 
that they will agree with us that she is 
ready to leave confinement and live at 
home. And now, gentlemen,” she con- 
cluded, rising, ‘‘I fancy this is about all 
we have to say?” 

Certainly Messrs. Francis and Burns 
could not express their disappointment 
and mortification. And Doctors Cox and 
Smith, not having opened their lips so far, 
were not desirous of committing them- 
selves in any way, or of beginning now to 
expatiate upon whatever thoughts and 
emotions they might be having. They 
awkwardly followed “Mrs. Sinclair” to 
the street. 

Dr. Smith uttered a half-stifled ‘“‘Good- 
morning” to the girl, and a “See you 
later” to the other physician, and dashed 
for an up-town car. 

Tommy had followed the doctor’s four- 
wheeler in a cab; and he now stood on 
the corner, watching him hold the car- 
riage door for the fascinating woman who 
had so changed their plans. 

“Why?” said Dr. Cox, in a voice that 
sounded like some one’s else, ‘‘why did 
you not use what you have learned about 
me, Miss Baldwin? Why did you shield 
me from the sensation you could have 
created by telling your discovery that— 
that I am not worthy of my reputation? 
The papers would be charmed to get wind 
of the fact that it is the easiest thing in the 
world to trick insane specialists.” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, with an effort at 
lightness, ‘‘I did not think the game quite 
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square when I considered it thoughtfully. 
Our lawyers read in the paper that you 
were leaving for Europe by a certain ship; 
and they put up this scheme to me, know- 
ing I have a bent for acting. It was all 
very hurried, and I consented more for 
the lark than anything else, knowing that 
if I succeeded in deceiving you, your own 
sense of justice would make you appre- 
ciate that you are not infallible. I knew 
that you would do quite as much for my 
aunt, privately, as the courts could ever 
make you do, publicly. Forgive me, 
but I did have, oh! such fun! It was a 
tremendous problem to get enough to eat 
on the sly, let me tell you! Iam stopping 
at this address for a few days. Do take 
the card—and won’t you bring that dear 
Mr. Tommy with you?” 

“‘Um—possibly. Good-bye! 
driver.” 

Tommy bounded up as the carriage 
was driven off. ‘‘Good Lord, Doctor!” 
he gasped. ‘You are not letting her go 
away alone?” 

‘““Yes—for the present, Tommy. 
perhaps it will not be so always.” 

““Doctor! Have you gone mad, too 


All right, 


But 
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“J—I think so, Tommy,” replied the 
great specialist, looking after a certain 


its course in and 
of the crowded 


vehicle which wound 
out among the traffic 
street. 

Tommy stood in distressed silence, 
waiting for an explanation that did not 
come. “I say,” he ventured, “have J 
got ’em, too?” 

But Dr. Cox did not, or could not, or 
would not, hear. 

“Well!” exclaimed Tommy, rather mis- 
erably, to any passer-by who cared to lis- 
ten, “‘all I have to say is that traveling 
with a_ personally conducted lunatic 
asylum is not as satisfactory as one might 
imagine.” 
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Even the engine snorted contemptu- 
ously as it stood panting before the little 
station where a single official waited list- 
lessly, and through passengers in the 
coaches behind lifted their window cur- 
tains only to drop them a moment later 
with an utter lack of interest in the outer 
surroundings. Valencia, as she gathered 
her many packages and guided Uncle 
Hiram’s feeble footsteps to the platform, 
heard a fellow-passenger remark pityingly, 
‘“‘What a forlorn little spot! There is no 
decay on earth so hopeless as that which 
is absolutely unpicturesque.” 

The long train disappeared down the 
one straight shining path of steel. Other 
tracks there were, shooting hither and 
thither in the tangle which denotes a 
freight depot of some importance, but 
the rails were red with rust, and a lux- 
uriant growth of weeds hid the crumbling 
ties from sight. A shabby-looking freight- 
car upon one of these side tracks was the 
sole evidence of traffic left in sight. 
Valencia regarded this car with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Our goods have come, Uncle,” she 
shouted. The station agent looked re- 
lieved. 

“‘T calculated that car’d been missent,”’ 
he explained. “I was goin’ to hold it 
subject to orders, but if you say it’s all 
right, I calculate I can find somebody to 
help unload it. Where’d you say the 
things was goin’, Miss?” 

Valencia looked bewildered. ‘I don’t 
know—yet,” she admitted, with an inward 
conviction that up to this very moment she 
had half expected to find the old farm- 
house waiting for her—that comfortable 
old home which the swift progress of a 
boom had swept from sight more than a 
dozen years before. 

‘“There’s rents enough, if that’s what 
you’re lookin’ for,’’ volunteered the sta- 
tion agent in friendly tone. ‘‘ Not more’n 
two in a dozen of them is occupied.” 

He swept his hand as he spoke towards 
the two score of cheaply constructed 
houses which made up the village of 
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Cottonville, and Valencia’s heart sank as 
her eyes followed the gesture. She had 
been recalling neat rows of houses, plain 
to be sure, and unmistakably of the tene- 
ment variety, yet glistening with fresh 
paint and new shingles and crowded with 
tenants who had caught the enthusiasm 
of the time and place to brighten their 
lives of daily toil. Among the illusions 
fast slipping away from her was a dream 
of carrying on a work among these people 
which should be a medium between char- 
ity and pure neighborly kindness. Alas, 
there were no people, and the very houses 
bore sad evidence of the deteriorating 
experiences through which they had 
passed. 

“T am afraid my uncle would not be 
comfortable in one of those,” she said 
doubtfully. “I ought to have written. 


Are there no others—a little larger and 
There surely 


more substantially built? 
were.” 

The railway official shook his head. 
“They burnt, ma’am,” he answered 
gravely. ‘“‘We had a good many fires 
here for a spell, until the insurance agents 
came and canceled the town.” 

Uncle Hiram interrupted fretfully. ‘I 
told you we hadn’t ought to come, Va- 
lenchy,” he declared. “I knew the old 
house was gone. We tore it down to 
build the mill chimney because we couldn’t 
wait for bricks to be made and shipped. 
You’d ought to recollected, at your age; 
a woman ’most thirty.” 

The station agent looked interested. 
“There’s the hotel, to be sure,” he sug- 
gested. 

Valencia’s face brightened. ‘Of 
course!” she said. “Why didn’t I 
think of that before? Come, Uncle. 
We will go to the hotel now, and decide 
afterwards where we would better locate.” 

It was only a short distance, for the 
whole settlement lay in a little hollow of 
the hills, but progress was slow, for the 
board walk was broken in many places, 
and Uncle Hiram made frequent stops 
to point out well-remembered landmarks 
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or to utter complaints which varied from 
“You hadn’t ought to brought me back, 
Valenchy,” to “‘ We’d never ought to gone 
away.” 

There was a row of stores with broken 
windows and empty shelves, a schoolhouse 
which had gathered more marks of age in 
fifteen years than its little red predecessor 
had known in half a century, and as they 
came around the corner of a half-com- 
pleted house whose boarded sides were 
gray and weather-beaten, there loomed 
before them a huge dark pile whose many 
windows could hardly boast a whole pane 
of glass. Valencia realized suddenly the 
truth of her fellow-passenger’s remark. 
It was not picturesque; only ugly, dreary 
and forlorn. Not the graceful decay of 
a time-honored institution, but the ruin 
of that which had sprung up in a night to 
perish in a day. 

Uncle Hiram pointed a shaking finger 
to the tall, smokeless chimney. ‘There’s 
the old house, Valenchy, there’s the old 
house!” he cried excitedly. ‘‘I’d never 
ought to let it go. If I’d listened to your 
aunt I never would.” Valencia, with a 
sudden blur of her own vision, slipped her 
arm through his. ‘“‘Come, Uncle,” she 
urged, ‘‘the hotel is very near.”’ 

The Cottonwood Inn, like all other 
buildings ot Cottonville, bore evidence of 
decay. The wide veranda sagged and the 
windows rattled in a sudden breeze. 
There was no ladies’ entrance in sight, 
and Valencia pushed open the main door 
with a little effort. ‘‘We’ll have supper 
and a night’s rest here,’ she decided. 
“After that we can see.” 

The long entrance hall was deserted, 
and her light footfall rang loudly upon 
the floor. The office upon the right had 
no occupant, and the huge register closed 
upon the clerk’s desk was covered with 
dust. The room upon the left must be 
the ladies’ parlor, Valencia decided. But 
the carpet was moth-eaten, and long fes- 
toons of cobwebs hung from discolored 
ceilings. Over all lay a heavy coating of 
dust, and Valencia’s heart sank with sud- 
den foreboding. She turned from an un- 
promising inspection of the dining-room 
to meet the apologetic face of the station- 
agent. 

“I was half afraid you didn’t under- 


stand,” he said breathlessly. ‘‘The hotel 
ain’t been run for four years. I only 
meant it was big enough, and likely as 
anyway you could rent it to keep house in 
if you was really bent on stayin’ for a 
spell.” Valencia sank wearily into one 
of the moth-eaten chairs. 

“T suppose there is no other place where 
we could get entertainment for the night,” 
she suggested. 

The station-agent shook his head. 
“T’m afraid not, ma’am. My wife’s 
sister is on from Illinoy with five children, 
and there ain’t many families in town 
where you’d care to stop, I guess. Can’t 
ye try and make out here? ‘There’s beds, 
but no beddin’. The only hoss in town 
has gone over to Pinches Corner, but when 
it gets back I’ll get your things hauled 
down, and I guess you can buy eatables 
enough of Job Senter to keep the breath 
of life in ye till you can send to Pinches. 
No, Job don’t keep a regular store—trade 
don’t warrant it. He’s just got a corner 
of Mis’ Senter’s parlor curtained off to 
sell nutmeg and sal’ratus and such things, 
that women folks is always out of before 
they know. No, ma’am, there ain’t no 
post-office nearer’n Pinches now, but Job 
keeps stamps jest as an accommodation. 
I’m sorry, Miss. I vum I have spells 
of feelin’ ashamed that the Great North- 
Western stops its trains at such an onary 
place as Cottonville. And then again I 
feel that if some of us had gone through 
what the old place has in the way of ups 
and downs and disappointments, we 
wouldn’t come out so well as it has.” 

Valencia aroused herself from a con- 
fused effort to recall a course of lessons she 
had once taken in a city cooking-school, 
with the hope of constructing a supper 
from such unpromising materials as nut- 
megs, saleratus and postage stamps, and 
laid a hand upon Uncle Hiram’s shoulder 
as he sat upon the veranda steps in the 
late afternoon sun. ‘ Uncle,” she shouted, 
‘don’t you own the hotel?” 

The old man turned fretfully. “‘ Any- 
body’d s’pose I was deef to hear you 
holler,” he said rebukingly. “If you’d 
only speak out and not mumble I could 
hear all right. A woman of your age’d 
ought to have more judgment. What 
was it you said? The hotel? T don’t 
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know. I used to s’pose I 
owned a lot of things, but all 
I’m sure of now is the mill 
chimney. That’s mine, for it 
was built out of the old house. 
Look in the tin trunk, Val- 
enchy, and don’t bother me 
about the hotel.” 

“T hear Job Senter’s wagon. 
He’s got a loose tire, and be- 
sides, no other team don’t 
get around to Cottonville 
twice a year,” remarked the 
station-agent. “ And there’ll 
be a freight through here in 
ten minutes, so I’ll have to 
be goin’. T’ll send the things 
right down, Miss ” 

“Cotton,” said Valencia 
wearily. 

The official looked im- 
pressed. “You don’t say!” 
he ejaculated. ‘Well, I de- 
clare! Is’pose that ain’t him 
yonder, is it?” 

“That is my uncle, Mr. 
Hiram Cotton,” replied Val- 
encia with dignity. 

The station-agent seemed 
in danger of missing his train, 
but was recalled by a distant 
whistle. “I guess he’s aged 
some since the times they tell 
about,” he remarked as he 
turned to take his departure. 
A moment later he thrust his 
head in at a window Valencia 
had hastily opened. ‘“ My 
name’s Bloom, Miss, Major 
Bloom; some calls me Hez,”’ 
he explained. ‘I’m a veteran, 
you see.” 





It was two hours later that 
Valencia, having cleaned a corner of the 
hotel kitchen and concocted a meal from 
the meager resources of Mrs. Job Senter’s 
parlor, coaxed Uncle Hiram to his bed in 
an upper room she had hastily arranged 
for him. The old man, worn out by a 
long journey and mollified by the discovery 
that the mill chimney was visible from his 
chamber window, fell asleep in a vain 
effort to count the bricks. Valencia threw 
a light shawl about her shoulders and fol- 
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Parsons’ hired-man?’’ 
See page 524 


lowed a well-remembered footpath down 
past the mill to the edge of the stream. It 
was just sunset. Frogs were beginning 
to croak shrilly in a little stagnant pool 
below the mill, and all the glory of the 
clouds was reflected in the still water above 
the dam. Valencia walked out upon the 
bulkhead, warped and shrunken with the 
drouths of many years. There was a 
natural fall of many feet, but not even the 
thinnest stream of water trickled over it. 
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Far down at her feet the bed of the river 
was quite dry, and opposite the mill a 
laborer was gathering rocks, which he 
loaded upon an ox-cart. 

Valencia’s eyes wandered over the oppo- 
site shore with a sudden sense of home- 
coming. There, too, to be sure, was a 
group of unused buildings; large lumber 
mills with idle saws and piles of darkening 
lumber, while in the stagnant pool there 
floated slimy, decaying logs. But beyond, 
wide fertile fields stretched peacefully, 
and a large white house, nestling com- 
fortably beneath its elm trees, was the 
only dwelling in sight. The old neigh- 
borly interests, long forgotten, stirred to 
life as Valencia gazed. ‘I wonder if Mrs. 
Parsons is making cheese this summer,” 
she thought, ‘‘and whether the Colonel 
has failed as much as Uncle Hiram has. 
Of course Arnold finished college and his 
law studies long ago; he may even be a 
judge by now—I remember it was an old 
ambition of his. Of course he comes back 
to the old place sometimes in summer. I 
suppose there is a Mrs. Judge to come with 
him. Ah, me! I believe even the cum- 
bering of the dear old farm with a useless 
village wasn’t so hard to bear as Uncle 
Hiram’s quarrel with the Parsons.” 

Time had been when the large white 
house yonder and a roomy brick one across 
the stream from it, had been closest neigh- 
bors. But that was when Cottonville 
was fertile fields, and Silver Falls only a 
beautiful bit of landscape. There was 
great excitement in the little valley when 
city capitalists first appeared, filled with 
enthusiastic admiration for a wonderful 
water-power, and eager to purchase, at 
fabulous prices, land, water and rocks. 
David Parsons, with his customary cau- 
tion, declined to sell, but went quietly 
about developing the power upon his side 
of the stream and building his saw mills. 
Wealth had come to him swiftly in the 
two years which followed, when for two 
summers abundant rains filled the narrow 
channel and supplied his saws with motive 
power. But not a foot of land nor an 
ounce of water would he consent to sell. 

His neighbor, on the contrary, seized 
the opportunity to convert into bank-notes 
even the rocks of pasture land of his 
ancestral home. True, he took many 
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shares in the stock company swiftly 
formed for building a large woolen mill, 
and held an interest by mortgage in most 
of the buildings which quickly sprang up 
to form a new village. But he also made 
shrewd investments in properties away 
from Cottonville, arousing by his sagacity 
the admiring respect of his new friends 
and the anxious suspicion of old neighbors, 
who had known him as a plain farmer 
like themselves. They had left Cotton- 
ville in the height of its prosperity, but 
Valencia knew by heart the story of the 
years that followed, when one long dry 
summer after another left the mill wheels 
idle for many months, and directors and 
stockholders besieged Hiram Cotton’s 
city home with inquiries and reproaches, 
or wrangled with stubborn David Parsons 
over the proper division of the scanty 
power. 

They had gone to the courts at last in a 
weary suit which dragged through many 
terms and died a natural death because 
there was nothing left to wrangle over. 
Some engineers declared that the cutting 
of heavy timber all through the region in 
which Silver Stream had its source, had 
caused the drying of the springs which 
fed it. Others insisted that the building 
of a huge dam twelve miles above Cotton- 
ville had turned the water in another 
direction. Hiram Cotton and his old 
neighbor were no longer upon speaking 
terms by this time. But their legal ad- 
visers, readily overlooking all former 
differences, had speedily combined to 
bring suit against a pulp-mill company 
which owned the upper dam. 

Valencia’s recollections grew hazy at 
this point, for the Cottons had gone abroad 
and Aunt Adelaide developed into a stately 
old lady, while her niece enjoyed the next 
five years as only a pretty American girl 
with good health and wealth in abundance 
can enjoy the pleasures of travel. There 
had been invitations and attentions in 
plenty. They were staying, like those 
born to titled existence, at a stately English 
home, when the shock of his wife’s sudden 
death transformed the genial American 
millionaire back to plain farmer Cotton. 
His health failed rapidly, and there was 
only needed the additional shock of learn- 
ing that law suits and reckless investments 
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had made serious in- 
roads upon his fortune 
to completely wreck his 
mental powers. ‘Take 
me home, Valenchy, 
take me home,” he had 
insisted, impatient of the 
hours before a steamer 
passage could be se- 
cured. 

“There is ample in- 
come left to your uncle, 
Miss Cotton,” Uncle 
Hiram’s legal adviser 
had assured Valencia as 
she arose from her chair 
after weary hours spent 
in listening to explana- 
tions she but dimly un- 
derstood. ‘We shall 
try and manage to have 
it paid promptly to you 
each quarter.” He was 
gathering the papers to- 
gether as he spoke, but 
Valencia reached a 
slender hand for them. 
“‘T would rather manage 





formyself,if you please,” 
she said with dignity. 
“T am sure that Uncle 
Hiram knows what he 
is saying when he pre- 


? 


fers to have me do so.’ 


Valencia shivered and 
drew her shawl closer 
about her as the glow of 
color faded from pool 
and sky. Then she 
made her way down the 
rocky shore and out into 
the center of he river 
bed, where the laborer 
still worked. 

“TI presume you are 
Colonel Parsons’ hired man?” she began, 
with a little touch of patronage in her 
tone. 

The laborer dropped his stone to lift 
with muscular hand his sunburned straw 
hat. ‘Something of the kind, Madam,” 
he assured her. ‘I am Colonel Parsons’ 
son and my own hired man at the present 
moment. My father is not living.” 


EB Celi Sant Th 


‘* Uncle Hiram spent the long hours counting the bricks 


in the mill.chimney.’’ See page 526 

Valencia looked bewildered. Five min- 
utes is a brief time in which to transform 
a judge into a farm laborer, and this was 
the very man she had pictured in judicial 
robes but a moment Since. 

“Oh,” she said in a tone of vague dis- 
appointment. “I didn’t know. I am 
sorry tolearn of Colonel Parsons’ death, and 
I thought by thistime you must be a judge.” 
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He smiled. ‘‘One doesn’t always live 
to realize youthful ambitions,” he replied. 
‘*T became a lumberman instead, and then 
a farmer. I am afraid the experiences of 
the past ten years have greatly lessened 
my admiration for the legal profession. 
I should not have recognized you, but 
your knowledge of my childish plans 
betrays your identity. Are you stopping 
in Cottonville, Mrs.—pardon me, is it 
a title? I think I heard He glanced 
up at the smooth braids as if expecting to 
see them surmounted by a coronet. 

Valencia did not even feel annoyed. 
After all, old friends have privileges which 
are denied to others. ‘‘ No,” she answered 
simply, ‘I am Valencia Cotton still. We 
have come back to Cottonville to stay. 
My uncle is with me.” 

Her neighbor’s face darkened, and she 
made a pleading gesture. ‘‘Don’t look 
like that,” she said. “It would be like 
feeling hardness towards some one who 
had died. My uncle’s mental powers are 
greatly weakened, and he realizes no more 
of all this hopelessness than that the old 
home stands before him in the form of the 
mill chimney. I hope your mother is 
well, Mr. Parsons?” 

‘Somewhat feeble, but as well as usual, 
thank you,” replied the man, with a glance 
towafds his interrupted work. 

Valencia, though she noted the glance, 
did not go. Instead she stood with her 
rich dress trailing among the stones of 
the river bed and her eyes fixed upon the 
rocky cliff which had been Silver Falls. 

“They all said it was a wonderful water- 
fall,” she said musingly. ‘‘I wonder why 
it failed.” 

“The steepest fall in the world can’t 
make a water-power unless there is water 
behind it,” declared Arnold Parsons, 
‘‘and that there never was, save in wet 
seasons. It seems strange that men of 
excellent judgment will allow themselves 
to be blinded by the enthusiasm of a boom. 
But you, at least, have no reason to regret 
the error.” 

He could not know that she had cooked 
her own supper, and was going back to 
scrub with her own hands the floor of the 
hotel kitchen. And how should he sus- 
pect that the silk dress she wore had been 
hastily chosen from her trunks because it 
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was quite the shabbiest one she possessed? 

Valencia held her head erect. ‘Error 
is always to be regretted,” she said, ‘‘and 
no person ever really profits by it, how- 
ever some may seem todo so. For myself, 
if I could change the village back to the 
old farm, and be again a happy little girl 
fishing for minnows over there on the 
bank, I should be quite satisfied.” 

She climbed the bank a little wearily in 
the gathering gloom. ‘‘If there were only 
one friendly face to meet us here, it would 
be endurable,” she sighed. ‘“‘As it is, I 
would coax Uncle to go to-morrow if there 
were any other spot on earth where we 
had a right to go.”’ 


The deserted hotel began to look in- 
habitable in the days which followed. 
Rugs and hammocks brightened the wide 
veranda, and lace draperies appeared at 
the windows, in the corner Valencia had 
selected for their abode. A woman in one 
of the cottages was secured to do the 
heaviest work, and life in Cottonville 
began to seem possible, after all. Not- 
withstanding the crumbling buildings all 
about her, the quiet and peace of the val- 
ley soothed the heart of Hiram Cotton’s 
niece. She steadfastly refused to face the 
fact that the hotel would hardly be hab- 
itable in winter, and declined to make any 
plans which reached beyond the autumn 
days. It was only June, and winter was 
faraway. Uncle Hiram, stronger in body 
and happier in mind than he had been for 
months, spent the long hours of each day 
counting the bricks in the mill chimney, 
and making long rows of meaningless 
figures upon a slate. A few old neighbors 
from surrounding farms came for a friend- 
ly call, eager to learn “‘the particulars” 
of Adelaide Cotton’s decease, and to see 
for themselves what Hiram Cotton had 
“come to.” Otherwise they were undis- 
turbed. 

Valencia -hesitated long before she de- 
cided against returning any of these calls. 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” she protested to 
herself. ‘I haven’t changed in all these 
years, though they treat me like a stranger. 
If only they were cordial and glad to see 
us back, instead of seeming suspicious 
and critical!” 

For some weeks she saw nothing of her 

















neighbors across the stream, 
for the great factories shut 
out all view of the Parsons 
homestead, and her daily 
walks were always up the 
road and away from the river. 
But one July morning Arnold 
Parsons came around a corner 
of the mill and straight up to 
the veranda steps. 

“The attorney who repre- 
sents our joint interests in the 
pulp-mill suit called on me 
yesterday,” he explained a 
little stiffly. ‘“‘There is some 
new evidence by which he 
hopes to revive the case, but 
certain necessary papers are 
lacking. Do you suppose your 
uncle, as president of the old 
company, may have them in 
charge?” 

Valencia sought her uncle 
on the far corner of the ver- 
anda. The caller, looking 
after her, frowned in disap- 
proval of her muslin dress 
with its many ruffles of lace. 
“T wonder how many men in- 
vested all they had in yonder 
mill,” he thought. 

“Uncle Hiram,” shouted 
Valencia, ‘“‘can you remember 
anything about the papers in 
the pulp ccmp-ny suit?” 

The cld man’s voice was 
querulous as he replied. ‘I 
almost had the whole number 
of bricks, Valenchy. Now 
you’ve bothered me, and I 
shall have to count them all 
over. A woman of your age’d 
ought to know better. I don’t 
know about any papers. Look 
in the tin trunk and don’t 
bother me again. It will take all sum- 
mer to count them up again.” 

Valencia brought out the tin box and 
seated herself on the veranda steps, 
while its contents overflowed into her lap. 
The picture she made was not one to be 
disregarded, and Arnold Parsons was 
almost ready to forgive the lace ruffles 
when the gleam of a diamond pin at her 
throat hardened his heart again. He 
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DRAWN BY EDGAR BERT SMITH 


‘* The man reflected as he sorted the tangled papers.’’ 


wondered how many stockholders of the 
Cottonville Woolen Company had failed 
outright when the mills were abandoned. 

“T can’t seem to tell much about these 
papers,” Valencia said, lifting a pretty, 
perplexed face to his. ‘Will you look at 
them yourself, Mr. Parsons? As Uncle 
Hiram’s guardian (he would not hear of 
any one else being appointed), they all 
came into my hands, but I don’t think 
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I ever knew much about this part of his 
business—the lawsuit, I mean.” 

He lifted the box reluctantly. ‘I must 
confess I don’t like to,” he said. ‘Is 
there not some one else we can call to our 
assistance in the matter? Some other 
stockholder, for instance? I know there 
were many able business men among 
them.” 

Valencia smoothed with her slender 
fingers a ruffle which the box had crum 
pled. ‘There are no other stockholders,” 
she explained. ‘Uncle Hiram owns it all. 
Yes, I know there were. When his health 
failed and there was no one left but me, I 
had to look after his business, and then 
I began to understand. I had never 
dreamed before that he became rich 
through selling Cottonville to others, 
and I know he never could Kave known 
that people blamed him for it. But when 
I saw, of course, there was only one thing 
left to do, and so I bought back all the 
stock.” 

“But the stock is worthless,” pro- 
tested her neighbor, wondering how the 
Hiram Cotton of a twelvemonth pre- 
vious would have regarded his pretty 
guardian’s manipulation of his affairs. 

“Of course; that’s why I bought it,” 
replied Valencia tranquilly. Diamond 
pin and lace ruffles were forgotten. To 
be sure, the man reflected, as he turned 
over and sorted the tangle of papers, 
Hiram Cotton could well afford to do it, 
but, after all, it was a proceeding which 
would not have seemed necessary to most 
fashionable young ladies. 

Valencia leaned back against a pillar, 
her hands clasped idly in her muslin lap. 
For the first time her caller, regarding her 
thoughtfully, caught a likeness to his 
little friend of long ago. He smiled and 
bent upon her the first look of real friend- 
liness she had met since her return. It 
nerved her to a confession she had been 
dreading. ‘‘It took about all there was 
left,” she admitted, with eyes upon the 
far-off hills, ‘‘and so I feel I ought to tell 
you that even if you find the papers, we 
are not in a position to let the matter be 
revived; because law is so expensive, 
and we should not have the means to pay 
for it.” 

Arnold Parsons snapped a rubber band 
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around the last package of papers and 
closed the lid. His journey through the 
tin trunk had told him far more than she 
realized of Hiram Cotton’s present cir- 
cumstances, though his masculine limita- 
tions in matters feminine forbade a per 
ception of the truth—that she was wearing 
Paris gowns in Cottonville because she 
had no money to purchase more suitable 
ones. Still his face was full of friendli- 
ness, and he even sought out Uncle Hiram 
to shake hands with him at his departure. 

“You must come and see my mother 
soon, Miss Cotton,” he urged. ‘I am sure 
you will pardon her not calling first upon 
you in her feeble health. I remember 
she and Mrs. Cotton never kept what they 
called ‘debit and credit’ in the old days.” 


Valencia promised. “I have wanted 
to come before,” she admitted. Yet 
some way it was several weeks before she 
summoned courage to cross the dry bed 
of the stream, and timidly drop the brass 
knocker on the green front door of the 
Parsons homestead. She had caught 
sight of a tall figure directing his men in a 
distant hay-field, and rejoiced that she 
should find her hostess quite alone. It 
lightened the weight of care she had been 
bearing to find herself received as if she 
were only ten years old again. 

She lingered long, and was just leaving 
when the huge hay-loads drove into the 
yard. In her summer si’~ a. lace hat, 
the girl looked strangely out c. keeping 
with the dusty hay-makers, and the owner 
of the place bowed distantly from his fra- 
grant throne, only to repent his formality 
before the caller was out of sight. Later 
in the evening he followed the footpath 
across the river bed and up to the hotel. 
“{ want to explain about the lawsuit,” 
he said, settling himself comfortably upon 
the lowest step and tossing his hat into a 
convenient hammock. ‘The lawyers are 
very anxious to pursue the matter, since 
there are some interesting legal phases to 
be brought out, and they agree that there 
shall be no expense to us unless we win. 
In that case we can well afford to pay.” 

There were other calls necessary from 
time to time as the suit progressed. The 
path across the river bed became well 
worn, and Major Bloom, who still regard- 




















ed Valencia as his own protégée, confided 
to Job Senter his belief that the ‘‘ Parsonses 
and Cottonses had agreed to compromise 
their differences.” But that was before 
the Great North-Western one September 
afternoon dropped at the Cottonville sta- 
tion a tall gentleman in rough plaid suit 
and eyeglasses. The new-comer was ac- 
companied by an alarming array of lug- 
gage, and a man servant. After a brief 
interview with Major Bloom, the man 
was dispatched to various neighboring 
farmhouses in search of lodgings, while 
the master proceeded to the hotel, where 
he took up his station upon the veranda, 
and for a week left it only to seek food and 
slumber. 

Arnold Parsons found him there on the 
third evening, when he came to report 
that the case had opened. 

“Our English friend, Lord Saxton,” 
Valencia explained gracefully. She was 
all in white to-night, and to her neigh- 
bor’s eyes more regal than ever. Arnold, 
while trying his bes‘ to despise Lord 
Saxton, could but acknowledge that they 
were a fine looking couple. Nor could he 
repel the new-comer’s friendly overtures; 
for Lord Saxton was a genial young man, 
with a burning admiration for all things 
American. The two left together, and 
Arnold, at his Lordship’s earnest solicita- 
tion, walked up the road to the little 
bridge above the mill pond instead of 
following his accustomed path across the 
river. 

‘Beastly shame, I call it,” declared the 
Englishman, with a gesture which in- 
cluded the whole of Cottonville. ‘‘No 
place for a woman like Miss Cotton. I 
wish I’d settled things when they were 
over there, but some way I didn’t get a 
chance. So I followed her across as soon 
as it seemed decent. I mean to take her 
back with me, uncle and all, if she’ll con- 
sent, though I don’t know but it will be 
necessary to take the mill chimney along 
too. Sad wreck of a fine old man that.” 

For a week thereafter Miss Cotton re- 
ceived no report from the lawsuit. Then 
her neighbor came up the bank one after- 
noon, looking worn and anxious. ‘“‘We 
lost the case,” he said abruptly, ‘“‘and— 
may I congratulate you?” 
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“Upon losing the case?” asked Valencia, 
smiling, but her face grew grave as she 
continued. ‘Yes, I think you may. To 
win meant fresh complications, did it not? 
Perhaps sufficient increase of water to 
tempt some one to start in here again, only 
to fail in the end. Possibly renewed dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two sides 
of the stream, just as we are beginning 
to be real friends. Yes, I think I am to 
be congratulated.” 

Arnold Parsons laughed. 

“T didn’t mean that,” he said, ‘though 
I am pleased to see you take defeat so 
gracefully. What I meant was—Lord 
Saxton.” 

Valencia looked distressed. ‘I was so 
sorry he came,” she said anxiously. “I 
thought I made it plain enough over there. 
Oh, no, I couldn’t go back there to live. 
Besides, Uncle is so happy here it would 
seem cruel to take him where he could 
not get back to Cottonville for the sum- 
mer time at least.” 

“TI hope you won’t regret it,” her 
neighbor said, slowly. ‘‘Lord Saxton is 
a mighty fine fellow, besides being an 
English gentleman—and a Lord.” 

“But if I would rather have an Amer 
ican—” protested Valencia. He seated 
himself upon the step beside her. 

“In that case I don’t know of but one 
I should want to recommend,” he said 
thoughtfully, ‘and he, I believe, has been 
yours to take or leave ever since you were 
ten years old and he fifteen. Will he do, 
Valencia? He was to have been a great 
lawyer and made a name for himself, but 
instead he is only a plain farmer with a 
useless lumber mill which he means to 
build over into barns next year. But at 
least he fulfills your requirements for an 
American.” 

Valencia turned an eloquent face to 
him. ‘‘You don’t know how insignifi- 
cant Lord Saxton seemed beside you,” she 
whispered. 

“Valenchy,” called Uncle Hiram, in 
great excitement, “‘I’ve got it at last, 
child. There’s twelve hundred thousand 
and sixty-three bricks in the mill chimney, 
and that’s just as many as there was in 
the old house. Now I’m satisfied.” 






























































Hearts Astray at Thornton’s 





BY BIRDSALL BRISCOE 


The ranger watched her, screened by an 
impenetrable trocha of catclaw and 
prickly pear. Perhaps it was_ unfair. 
But it was amusing — pathetically so. 
Evidently the girl had been thrown, and 
now she was trying to catch her horse 
again, while he, with tantalizing skill, 
evaded her. Always holding out the in- 
ducement of allowing her hand to be 
placed almost within reach of the rein, 
he would then trot away, stop, and look 
back encouragingly, his soft brown eyes 
inviting another attempt. 

Hardy watched this performance until 
the girl, overcome with fatigue and cha- 
grin, threw herself down upon the ground 
like a tired child and burst into angry 
tears. Then the broken, incoherent words 
she hurled at the white-nosed pony sur- 
prised him into action. He trotted out 
from his concealment, spurred beside the 
playful bronco, and caught up the broken 
reins. 

At the sound of the second horse the 
girl looked up through her tears and cried: 
““Oh, Dexter! Dexter!” 

Then, as he turned toward her, leading 
her now docile bronco, and the tears that 
momentarily blinded her vision had been 
brushed away, she discovered that the 
man was not Dexter, but some one whom 
she didn’t know. 

“Thank you,” she managed, as he 
came up. 

“Dexter is out there—somewhere,”’ he 
said with a vague sweep of his arm. 

He smiled in a superior sort of way that 
was irritating. At the same time she de- 
cided that he was not bad looking, even 
if his clothes were covered with dust. 
That he was a cowboy was certain, be- 
cause of his “chaps” and flannel shirt, 
and the crimson handkerchief knotted 
around his neck; handsome, even if his 
face was fearfully sunburned—if his hair 
and mustache were also sunburned. His 


gray eyes, shaded by the broad-brimmed 
hat, were clear and frank and—laughing 
—at her. 
fright. 


But then, she must look a 
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His verdict would have been different. 
From the topmost point of the tricolored 
cockade of her absurd three-cornered hat 
to the soles of her dainty riding-boots, all 
his senses agreed that she was altogether 
lovely. 

“Where?” 

“I’m not quite sure. He has broken 
your rein.” The ranger threw himself 
to the ground and was busy lacing the 
broken ends together with a string he 
cut from his saddle. 

“Richard did it himself—not Dexter.” 

“Of course,” without looking up from 
his work. “I didn’t say Dexter did— 
Dexter wouldn’t.” 

This cowboy was not like others she 
had met. He was not at all diffident nor 
ill at ease—and he should be. His su- 
perior air irritated her. 

Richard begged for sugar by thrusting 
his white muzzle into her hand. ‘“Isn’t 
he horrid? I fed him all the lumps I 
had, trying to catch him.” 

The temptation was more than he could 
resist. ‘‘ Dexter?” he asked, momentarily 
meeting her eyes. 

She looked at this impertinent person 
coldly. 

There was a pause, and she did not 
answer. ‘I beg your pardon,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘he must have stepped on it.” 

She watched the person while he re- 
paired her bridle rein, very much as she 
would have watched a groom. But as 
she did so the conviction came over her 
that he was more than his cowboy care- 
lessness indicated. 

“T think it will do now,” at last, testing 
his work. 

“You say you saw Dexter,” she hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Was he looking for me?” 

She thought him inconsiderately slow 
in answering. 

“T met a gentleman half an hour ago 
who was searching in this wilderness for a 
lady—a lady who had lost herself. Surely 
there can be but one? It may have been 
Dexter—if you are the lady? He de- 
scribed you, and I believe,” casually, 
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“that you are up to, and I may say above 
the specifications. He, the gentleman, 
was on the verge of desperation.” 

“He should be——” 

“He had almost killed his horse. In- 
deed, he may have by this time. His 
lovely riding trousers have been torn into 
kite strings by the cactus and mesquite. 
His immaculate white stock is a wilted 
rag, and his tan riding-boots are as lacer- 
ated as his face—which is as sunburned 
as my own. Perhaps it is even more 
lurid, for he has lost his hat. Oh, I don’t 
think you would recognize Mr.—Dexter— 
at all.” 

“Oh! He deserves it all. 
really hurt?” a little anxiously. 

“The sun has touched his conscience— 
not his head. His heart 

“T’m glad—I’m glad I got lost—only—”’ 

“Only, you’re so desperately hungry, 
and tired, and thirsty?” 

“‘T am,” she answered. And he won- 
dered that such beautiful blue eyes could 
assume so ravenous al. expression. “Have 
you—”’ she hesitated, w‘th a look of half 
humorous inquiry; ‘I have always 
heard that cowboys carried biscuit and 
things to eat in their pockets—and I 
haven’t had anything to eat all day, ex- 
cept Richard’s sugar—and he ate most 
of that himself e 

“You poor child——” he murmured a 
trifle patronizingly. And somehow this 
time she wasn’t angry. Maybe it was 
because she realized how hungry she was, 
and that he had something to eat. 

His saddle-bags provided a banquet, 
and she drank from the mouth of his can- 
teen. 

‘““Now,” he said when she had finished, 
‘“‘won’t you tell me about it?” 

She looked at him with something of 
companionship. “You aren’t a bit as 
you should be,” she said at last. 

“T’m really sorry,” regretfully. 

“‘But I like you better this way ss 

“Then,” smiling, “I’m not. I can 
only be what Iam. ‘I come from Table 
Mountain and my name is Truthful 
James,’ ” he chanted. 

“If I am to tell you how it is that I 
am found alone in the mesquite trying to 
catch a miserable bronco, then you must 
be as frank as I.” 





He isn’t 
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If possible the crimson turned a shade 
deeper. ‘‘My name is Hardy—Spencer 
Hardy—of the rangers,” he drawled. ‘“‘I 
met your—Mr. Dexter—accidentally, and 
on hearing of his—your misfortune, agreed 
to help him in his search.” 

Again he smiled in a way that irritated 
her. 

“To begin with——”’ he urged. 

“T belong to the house party at Thorn- 
ton’s—condensed milk is delicious, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Splendid” — without enthusiasm — 
“but I thought you’d finished. I’m 
awfully glad you belong to a whole house 
party. You know, I was rather afraid 
you belonged to—to some individual.” 

“T’ll not tell you, sir, if you make com- 
ments. And the host shouldn’t make 
remarks about his guest’s appetite.” She 
had forgotten to be cold to this imperti- 
nent stranger. 

“Then [ll not os 

“Maybe if you’d smoke, you would be 
more quiet,” she suggested, smiling. 

“Maybe.” He rolled a cigarette, and 
hoped that Dexter was riding in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“Dexter and I started for a ride this 
morning a 

“And you quarreled.” 

“Ah! He told you!” 

““No—Honest—’Cross my heart.” 

She looked at this whimsical gentleman 
half doubtingly. ‘‘ Well, he wasn’t at all 
agreeable—and anyway I wanted to ride 
alone——”’ 

‘So you made him leave you. 
that you knew the way back—— 

“This isn’t your story at all,” she inter- 
rupted. 

“T know—if it had been my story—if 
T had been Dexter, the story—would have 
been another story.” 

Ensued a silence, during which the girl 
fed the white-nosed bronco a bit of bread. 

“I’m quite rested now. Don’t you 
think we’d better start for the ranch?” 

Regretfully he got up from the soft 
mesquite grass where he had thrown him- 
self near her, caught his horse, and to- 
gether they rode to the top of the bare 
saffron hill—‘‘ To signal Dexter,” he said. 

Below, about them, and everywhere 
spread the feathery, plume-like tops of the 
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mesquite in undulating, skybound reaches. 
The sun was only about an hour high, and 
the easy valleys of this green spread that 
covered the world—the world to them— 
were filled with pools of purple shadow. 
There was no sound save the rustling of 
innumerable tiny leaves, and there were 
no living things in sight save an endless 
flight of doves stretching from west to east. 

“They are going to the dam for their 
nightcaps,” he explained to her look of 
inquiry. Then he took out his pistol and 
fired three times in rapid succession into 
the air. The doves swerved in their line 
of flight, and the girl looked at him, a 
little of wonder, a little of fear, blended. 

“Tf he—Dexter—found you, or if I 
found you, this was to be the signal. Or 
if any one else found you. The entire 
guard has been turned out in your honor,” 
he laughed. 

Listening for an answering shot, they 
waited, while the ranger ejected the 
empty shells and replaced them with new 
ones. 

“Have you any idea of direction?” he 
asked, looking up. 

“Of course,” with scorn. “I wouldn’t 
have gotten lost, only Richard kept turn- 
ing and persisted in going the wrong way 
until I became confused ws 

“And now, Miss Vanity, which way is 
Thornton’s?” 

Confidently she indicated. 

“And Richard objected to going in that 
direction?” 

“Ves,” she nodded seriously. 
wouldn’t go at all, finally.” 

“Tf you had let Richard have his way, 
you and Dexter would have made up by 
this time.” 

“Indeed! Oh! I’m not so sure 
about that. And my name is not Miss 
Vanity.” She spoke reprovingl: , and won- 
dered that he did not seem hurt. 

‘Richard was leading you home, when 
he would not allow himself to be caught. 
He was tolling you along as—as I used 
to toll my chickens to their coops when I 
was a little boy,” he said whimsically. 

“T don’t know that I like the simile,” 
with a doubtful smile. 

‘““Not very pretty—but quite true.” 
He stopped abruptly and gazed at her 
with open admiration. The sun’s last 
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rays glorified her hair with gold; she had 
taken off her hat and was patting her curls 
here and there, which, to his delight, was 
disarranging them further. (Perhaps the 
lady knew this.) There was a tired little 
droop to the corners of her mouth, for, 
be it known, she was tired—though she 


was too brave to acknowledge it. She 
had been wandering in this maze of 


mesquite and prickly pear since ten. 
She had been found by a stranger who 
one moment attracted and the next 
frightened her. She was not altogether 
sure of him. 

“How far are we, really, from the 
ranch?” she asked at last. 

He lied to her. ‘Just a short distance 
—if Dexter comes. I dare say it will 
seem a long way if I am to ride back with 
you.” 

“Indeed ! 
with me.” 

“Then,” confidently, ‘it will seem 
longer. But it will be dark soon. Do 
you think you can find your way back— 
across that wilderness?” 

She looked doubtful as he pointed, and 
shook her head. 

Again the signal ripped the silence. 
This time faintly as an echo came the 
answer. 

“Tt’s Dexter!” 

Her glad eyes hurt him, and he won- 
dered why they should. 

“You recognize his voice?” he drawled. 

“Tt might have been one of the others,” 
grudgingly. 

““No—it’s Dexter. He and I are the 
only ones in this section of the pasture.” 

“Then mightn’t we ride toward him? 
We are wasting time here, and it’s grow- 
ing late.” 

The ranger didn’t answer 
“Wasting time!” he cried. 
time! Oh, of course—I am. 
did ‘a 

“‘[’m a deal of trouble, am I not?” she 
smiled. 

“If I were Dexter, I’d think so. Tell 
me about him, won’t you?” persuasively. 

“Oh! But there isn’t anything to 
tell ie 

“You'll never see me again. It’s just 
as if I were a prickly-pear goblin showing 
you the way back—to Dexter. And you 


But you needn’t ride back 


directly. 
“Wasting 
I always 
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should reward the goblin some way.” 

‘“‘Can’t we leave him out of it, goblin?” 

“Ah!” he breathed, ‘“‘if we only could!” 

“Then we won't,” she said promptly, 
“if it affects you that way.” The tone of 
his voice caused this. ‘“‘Dexter and I 
are——” 

She hesitated and he supplied, ‘ En- 
gaged.” 

Admitted the lady, ‘‘Yes—only I’m 
going to break it off for a whole day— 
after this, to punish him for leaving 
me. Qh! I’ve been so lonely and fright- 
ened——” 

“And hungry,” he suggested. 

“And thirsty. Oh! But Mr. Dexter 
Heyward will have to pay for all these 
heart-aches he has caused me . 

“But you made him go back,” he de- 
fended his sex. 

“T only told him I wanted to ride alone, 
and that I didn’t want him along. It was 
such a little thing. And he might have 
known I really didn’t know the way back. 
Maybe he was glad to go back and play 
golf with that horrid Leighton woman. 
And I’m glad I frightened him really. 
But are you quite sure it was he?” 

“Quite,” he smiled wistfully. And as 
if in confirmation they heard a shot. 
This time it sounded closer, and Hardy 
replied to it. 

They left their island behind them, 
going in the direction of the answering 
signal. 

‘‘But you haven’t told me how you hap- 
pened to fall off?” he asked after a long 
silence. 

“T didn’t fall—not really,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘Richard must have grown tired 
of being forced further and further away 
from home, so he took the bit between 
his teeth and bolted. He ran under a 
limb that was high enough from the 
ground for him to pass beneath—but not 
for both of us. He left me behind. Oh! 
It wasn’t at all funny—and it isn’t kind 
of you to laugh. It might have hurt me.’ 

‘But since it didn’t——” 

“Tt amuses you?” coldly. 

“No. Not exactly.” He seemed duly 
penitent. ‘Richard is a horse of rare 
intelligence. He knew that would be the 
only way to get you home, or at best if he 
got you afoot you couldn’t get much 
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further away. You see, he was too much 
of a gentleman to buck with you, and the 
other could be made to appear as an acci- 
dent.” 

She looked at the ranger with a whim- 
sical smile. “‘Do you suppose he rea- 
soned it all out?” 

“Of course. Didn’t you, Richard?” 

The white nose nodded affirmatively. 

“*So the Leighton girl was the cause of 
all this?” 

“The Leighton 
know?” she cried. 
“You told me—just now,” he smiled. 

“Oh, how could I, when I don’t even 
know you ¥ 

‘Perhaps that’s the reason. I dare 
say none of your friends know you are 
jealous of Miss Leighton.” 

“Mrs. Leighton,” she corrected, ‘and 
I dare say they don’t, Mr. Ranger— 
because I’m not.” 

“T wish you were not,” he sighed. “I 
might accept Thornton’s invitation my- 
self.” 

“Do!” eagerly. “I could make Mr. 
Heyward very sorry, if—if you would help 
me.” 

“The last time I was used for a cat’s- 
paw——”’ he began. 

“Oh! dear!” she cried, “I didn’t 
think how that would sound.” 

‘And you didn’t think how your experi- 
ment would leave my tender feelings, 
either, did you? Think,” he went on, 
“‘you might have used me and never let 
me know. As it is “3 

“If you are laughing at me, it is rude.” 

“And if you were in earnest?” his tone 
was so. 

“T was thoughtless. Indeed I 
selfish—only thinking of myself and—— 

Mentally he supplied the other name. 
Aloud he -said: 

‘‘Listen—you can hear him now.’ 

Faintly through the lavender dusk they 
could hear the muffled hoof-beats of the 
other’s horse, and changing their direction 
slightly they approached the sound. 

‘“‘This must be like operating a tunnel 
from both ends,” she said at last. The 
mesquite was so dense they were riding 
single file, he leading. 

“Never having dug a tunnel,” he ob- 
served—his good humor fled at the 
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approac h of the other—‘“‘I can’t say. 
It’s a big game of blind man’s buff.” 
Then he signaled, and the answering shot 
sounded close at hand. 

Presently the thicket grew less dense, 
and they rode silently side by side. On 
a slight elevation, in the center of a little 
clearing, they stopped and the ranger 
shouted a loud “Hello” to the approaching 
searcher. His answer came to them 
clear-cut on the evening stillness, and the 
girl turned to the ranger. 

‘I can never thank you enough,” she 
said slowly. 

“T wouldn’t have you thank me at all— 
mine are the thanks - 

“Oh! It’s Dexter. Dexter!” she cried 
delightedly. Then she galloped down the 
slope to meet the rider who came into the 
clearing. 

“Exit Hardy,” muttered the ranger. 

In the blurring dusk at the verge of 
the trees their figures were indistinct, and 
he might have been mistaken. If he were, 
he decided that Hardy was a fool. Then 
he lighted a cigarette preparatory to his 
journey. He thought of the many miles 
ahead of him—the lonely miles. As he 
turned his horse’s head toward the dull 
red glow in the west, Heyward called to 
him, and he waited vhile the two rode up 
to him. 

“Tt’s no use, Hardy. 1 can’t ever thank 
you for what you’ve done,” said Heyward, 
taking the ranger’s hand. 

Even in the dusk Mr. Hardy decided 
that his desc ription of the tattered Mr. 
Heyward had not been overdrawn. 

“That’s what she said,” he observed. 
“Indeed, it was nothing. I don’t wonder 
that neither of you can find words to 
thank me.” 

‘| mean it’s so 
-iammered Heyward. 
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“Don’t try—please. But for the un- 
happiness it has caused Miss Vanity, I 
am glad she was lost—that I found her.” 

“She’ll not get lost again through fault 
of mine,” laughed Heyward. Half an 
hour previous he had thought that he 
would never laugh again. 

“Then don’t you stray,” cautioned the 
ranger. ‘‘Do you think,” he continued, 
“that you can find your way out of this 
labyrinth?” 

Heyward looked doubtful. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of it at all,” he blurted out. 

Mr. Hardy laughed casually and did 
not wonder. 

“Do you see that star—yonder—the 
North Star?” he pointed. 

“Don’t!” cried the girl. ‘Don’t you 
know that’s the worst luck——?” 

“T know,” he agreed, “but it’s your 
only way out. Because I can’t go with 
you. I must be in Cotulla by daylight,” 
practically. 

Heyward discovered the star, and the 
ranger continued: 

‘“Keep your eye on that star, and you’ll 
come out at the dam. After that the road 
will lead you to the ranch. You must be 
careful, though, and not let your eyes 
wander to other stars—closer ones,” he 
smiled, ‘“‘and then there are so many 
others up there that if your eyes wander, 
you may get confused and lose the real 
guiding star. Then,” he said, a little 
hopelessly, ‘‘you’ll never reach the goal— 
the ranch, I should say.” 

“There is only one star for me,” mur- 
mured Heyward with understanding. 

Ther the ranger left them, and as he 
entered the intricate lacings of limbs and 
shadows he turned and looked up at the 
two figures, now a purple silhouette against 
the rising moon, and this time he knew he 
was not mistaken. 
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were required for the first delivery of the January issue of THe RED 
Boox. Perhaps it has never occurred to our readers what an extensive un- 
dertaking the delivery of one issue of a large magazine is. Let us take, for 
example, the January issue of THE Rep Book, of which 252,300 
copies were printed and delivered through the various channels of 
distribution, chief of which are the United States Post Office 
Department, and the Western News Company of Chicago, which 
supplies all other branches of the American News Company. 

Three thousand seven hundred fifty copies of THE RED Book 
are as many as one team can safely haul through the streets, so 
that the actual edition for the month of January required sixty- 
eight team-loads in order to complete the delivery. Of course, 
this simply took the edition out of the hands of the printer and 
binder, so that the manifold details of distribution might be begun. 
Before it ends, the distribution requires hundreds upon hundreds 
of wagon deliveries in addition to post-office deliveries. The 
wagon deliveries are used for the purpose of supplying THE RED 
Book to the news dealers in the cities where branches of the 
American News Compary are located. In all of these cities 
wagon deliveries are also used to carry the magazines to the 

various post offices through which they are sent to the news 
dealers in the cities and towns in which the American 
News Company has no branches. 

The January issue of THE RED Book, if placed 
one copy on top of another, would reach a total 
height of 126,150 inches, or 10,512 feet, or almost 

eleven times the height of the Eiffel Tower, or 
about nineteen times the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument, a total of two miles in 
height. 
This issue (February) has been in- 
creased 25,000 copies over January, in 
order to meet the increased de- 
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mand. 
Surely of THE RED Book it 


cannot be said, 


“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.”’ 
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THE Rep Book for March will be specially 
calculated to please readers who enjoy the 
brighter side of life. This does not mean 
humor alone, but rather the brightness and 
gaiety, the liveliness and spirit which char- 
acterize the most entertaining forms of lit- 
erature as well as life. The stories, the 
illustrations, the art supplement feature and 
the cover have all been selected with that 
purpose in view, and the result is something 
to which we point with distinct pride and 
satisfaction. 

Inasmuch as Paris embodies all of these 
details, the number distinctly 
Parisian in form. The cover is reproduced 
from a painting by Gustavus C. Widney— 
a picture which will appeal with equal force 
to those who have seen and those who have 
not seen the boulevards of the French capital. 
The section of Portrait Art Studies will con- 
tain a series of photographs of the most 
beautiful women of Paris, selected for this 
purpose in the a/elier of Reutlinger, the most 
famous photographer of women in France, 
by our Paris representative. 

The leading story of the month is a dainty 
caprice, entitled ‘“The Lovers of Clochette,” 
by Elizabeth Starr Chatfield. It is a fas- 
cinating little study of youth and love and 
happiness, as light and as clever as a comic 
opera by Planquette or Audran. Widney 
has made the pictures for the story, in full 
harmony with the spirit of the author, draw- 
ing his types from his own memory of student 


becomes 


days in Paris. 

It is a far cry from France to Japan, but 
the countries are equally fascinating to the 
traveler, and there are stories to be had 


everywhere. A writer new to THE REpD 
Book is Roy E. Norton, who contributes his 
first story to the March number, under the 
title of “Old Bill Cupid.” It relates the 
experience of a western pioneer, sea-captain, 
and miner when he finds himself mixed up 
with a Japanese love affair in Nagasaki. 
Mr. Norton’s character creations are pic- 
turesque ones, and are bound to make 
friends for themselves and for the author 
among the readers of THE RED Book. The 
humor of the story is amusingly interpreted 
in the illustrations by Y. Sayonara, the 
Japanese artist whose work in-~ these 
pages heretofore has attracted such general 
interest. 

But the girls in THE Rep Book are not 
all foreigners. William Hamilton Osborne 
contributes a story entitled ““The Thorough- 
bred,” the heroine of which is truly an Amer- 
ican girl of the most enticing sort. She 
makes her way successfully through all 
difficulties, and achieves the reward to which 
she is so well entitled. The illustrations are 
by F. De Forrest Schook. 

“The Rebellion of Geraldine,” by E. F. 
Stearns, is the story of another American 
girl in another sphere, equally fetching, and 
likewise well-pictured by the artist, John 
Clitheroe Gilbert. 

Other contributors to the March RED 
Book are Constance Morris, Julia Truitt 
Bishop, James Barr, Charles Matthias, 
Izola L. Forrester, and perhaps a dozen 
others of equal reputation and merit. Alto- 
gether, the number is one of which the pub- 
lishers are proud, and they believe the readers 
will justify this pride. 








